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A Trio. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


Ou, did you hear the drowsy wind 
Go sighing, half asleep? 

And did you feel, across your mind, 
A dreamy wonder creep? 


Somewhere, far off, a bird sang low, 
Cicadas jarred the grass; 

Mayhap you saw, I do not know,— 
Mayhap you saw me pass! 


And Love was by me, and Delight; 
We three did trudge along, 

Cumbered with sweets, from morn till night, 
And over-filled with song. 


Behind us burned the summer land, 
Fair Autumn lay before, 
And we—oh we went hand in hand 


A-singing ever more! 


And then you knew the lazy wind 
Was sighing half asleep; 

But did you feel, across your mind, 
A dreamy wonder creep? 
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The Hindu Magistrate’s Death. 


BY JACOB CHAMBERLAIN, M.D., D.D., 


Or MADANAPALLE, INp1a. 


Ar the Wednesday evening biblical lectures for 
non-Christians at our Free Reading Room at Ma- 
danapalle, in 1871, there was one countenance that 
we always expected to see. 

The grdma reddi, or village magistrate, Musalap- 
pa, by name, always came early and took his seat by 
the second window on the right from the speaker's 
desk. He listened with apparent pleasure to the pre- 
liminary Gospel-song service, and when the speaker rose 
to read from the Christian’s Bible, and give a lecture 
on the passage read, be it a parable, a miracle, a his- 
tory, a prophecy, a sermon of our Lord, the fixedness 
of his attention always attracted the notice of the 
speaker and his reverent mien during the concluding 
prayer, made one feel that he was silently joining in 
its petitions. 

He was a cousin of the high caste Hindu farmer 
whose hand and arm had been so fearfully crushed 
under the wheel of the idol car, shortly after we lo- 
cated at Madanapalle, as they were drawing it, in its 
annual outing, late at night. He was one of those 
who ran to my house, and waked me and begged me 
to come and see if I could save the man’s life, for he 
was dying with nervous shock and loss of blood. The 
man’s life was saved. The ten fractures in his fin- 
gers, hand and forearm were set, and united so that 
he again had the use of his right hand, and neither 
he nor his brothers or cousins ever joined again in 
those car-drawing festivities, and some of them were 
often seen at our Sabbath services in church. 

Musalappa was one of them. When the reading 
room was opened in 1870, and the weekly biblical 
lectures for non-Christians were begun, he seemed to 
be glad to have a chance to listen to Christian teach- 
ing without mingling in a Christian congregation and 
drawing on himself the adverse remarks of his co- 
religionists. 

He was a very quiet, sedate, reticent man, whose 
character was respected by all. His attentive, 
earnest countenance, both in our church on his occa- 

sional attendance there, and weekly at the reading 


room, made me feel that the truth was gaining an 
entrance to his mind and heart. He seemed to avoid 
giving me any chance to speak to him personally; and 
I was content to let him continue to drink in the 
truth weekly at our services, fearing that he would 
be driven away if I personally pressed the truth 
home. 

A year had passed from the opening of the reading 
room. In August of the next year, 1871, there was 
an epidemic of cholera and of sma!lpox at the same 
time, and a number of cases of typhoid fever in the 
town. My assistant in the hospital was absent on a 
vacation, and I was driven with work beyond meas- 
ure. 

One morning as I was sitting at the dispensing 
table in the hospital, Musalappa came in and sank 
upon a seat, exhausted. I saw that he was very ill 
and went to him at once. He said that he had been 
very sick for a week or more; that he had asked his 
brothers—for they and their families all lived together 
in one house as one family—to ask me to come and 
treat him or to bring him to the hospital in a coach 
or palanquin. but they had absolutely refused and 
called in native doctors; that he was sure he was 
fast getting much worse, and that that morning 
when they were all out of the house he had got up 
and, unnoticed, stolen away on foot to the hospital 
for me to prescribe for him. I did all that could be 
done, giving him medicines for the day and night, 
and sent him home in a conveyance, promising to 
come the next morning to his house and see him. I 
was quite at a loss to account for his family so object- 
ing to his coming to me for treatment, as many of 
them had been to me for treatment at different 
times. 

The next morning, and daily, I went to see him, 
tho I was so driven with work that I could go but 
once each day, and then make but a very brief visit. 
A crowd gathered around the moment I went into his 
room every time I called, and seemed to seek to pre- 
vent my talking with him any more than to prescribe. 
I could not but notice that there was an unusual 
commotion about the house, which I could not ex- 
plain. It was typhoid fever, and he died, in spite 
of all that could, at that late stage, be done for 
him. 

One of his cousins, some months afterward came to 
me and told me that during his sickness he was talk- 
ing continually of Jesus Christ and of Christianity, 
saying that it was true, and they must embrace it; and 
it was undoubtedly their fear that he would openly 
embrace Christianity before his death, and bring a 
stigma on them, that made them keep him so long 
from coming to me, and so guarded when I was pres- 
ent. 

I spoke to him generally on the subject of death, 
and of Him whom alone we can trust in such an hour, 
but did not press it home so personally as I would 
had I then suspected what I afterward learned to be 
the fact. 

When I spoke to him of Christ, his brothers, stand- 
ing by, prevented his replying, saying that he was too 
weak to converse. His cousin afterward told me that 
during the night before he died, after incoherent talk- 
ing of Jesus and his salvation for some time, he sud- 
denly rose to a sitting posture in bed, and called out 
with a clear voice: ‘‘ The glory of Jesus Christ ts filling 
the whole world, and we must all bow before it. He is 
the Divine Redeemer.”’ 

And so he died. I cannot tell certainly whether he 
was one of the spiritual fruits of the reading room, 
whether to count him among Christ’s trophies or not; 
but I rejoice unspeakably that ‘‘the Lord knoweth 
them that are his.’’ He will not overlook any of his 
jewels. 

I shall look for him when, through the blood of 
that Jesus, I am permitted to join the throng of the 
Redeemed, for I trust he will be there. 


UT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Views on the Pending Issues 
OF THE HON. WM. McKINLEY, 


NoMINEE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Ir is not possible for me to find time, in the multi- 
plicity of my other engagements, to write anything 
for publication in THE INDEPENDENT, or elsewhere, 
on the issues of the pending National campaign. As 
you probably know, I have made numerous short 
speeches to visiting delegations here at my home in 
Canton, and if what follows, selected from them,serves 
your purpose, or you think it will be of interest to the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT, you are at perfect lib- 
erty to publish it in your excellent journal. 

The Republican Party stands for a reunited and 
prosperous country; it stands for the American fac- 
tory, the American farm, the American fireside; for 
American labor, American wages and American thrift, 
throughout every part of our much loved land. It 
stands for a Protective Tariff which protects every 
American interest; it stands for a Reciprocity that re- 
ciprocates—that gets something for what we give to 
the nations of the world. It stands now, as it has 
always stood, and always will stand, for sound money 
with which to measure the exchanges of the people, 
for a dollar that is not only good at home, but good 
in every marketplace of the world. It is with these 
principles emblazoned on its banners, this year of 
1896, that it appeals to the deliberate judgment of the 
American people. 

The questions to be settled in the National contest 
this year are as serious and important as any of the 
great governmental problems that have confronted us 
in the past quarter of a century. They command our 
sober judgment, and a settlement free from partisan 
prejudice and passion, beneficial to ourselves and be- 
fitting the honor and grandeur of the Republic. 
They touch every interest of our common country. 
Our industrial supremacy, our productive capacity, 
our business and commercial prosperity, our proud 
financial honor, and our splendid free citizenship— 
the birthright of every American—are all involved in 
the pending campaign, and thus every home in the 
land is directly and intimately connected with their 
proper settlement. 

Recent events have imposed upon a patriotic peo- 
ple a responsibility and duty greater than they have 
known since the Civil War. Then it was a struggle 
to preserve the Government of the United States; 
now it is a struggle to preserve the financial honor of 
the Government of the United States. Then it wasa 
contest to save the Union; now it is a contest to save 
spotless its eredit. Then section was arrayed against 
section; now men of all sections can unite, and will 
unite, to rebuke the repudiation of our obligations 
and the debasementof our currency. In this contest 
patiotism is above party, and National honor dearer 
than any party name. 

It is proposed by one wing of the Democratic Party 
and its allies, the People’s and Silver parties, to in- 
augurate the free and unlimited coinage of silver, by 
independent action on the part of the United States, 
at a ratio of sixteen ounces of silver to one ounce of 
gold. The mere declaration of this purpose is a men- 
ace to our financia! and industrial interests, and has 
already created universa: alarm. It involves great 
peril to the credit and business of the country, a peril 
so grave that conservative men everywhere are break- 
ing away from their old party associations and uniting 
with other patriotic citizens in emphatic protest 
against the platform of the Democratic National Con- 
vention as an assault upon the faith and honor of the 
Government and the welfare of the people. 

Confidence lies at the foundation of all active and 
successful business operations. We cannot restore 
confidence by a proposition to debase the currency of 
the Government and scale down public and private 
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obligations. Such a policy strikes at the very life of 
credit and business. It makes it harder to get money 
for legitimate and worthy enterprises by deliberately 
proposing to pay back what has been already bor- 
rowed in a depreciated currency. The people, irre- 
spective of party, will unite in defeating any financial 
scheme that will in part confiscate the earnings of 
labor in the savings banks and building and loan as- 
sociations, and the investments of the people in in- 
surance companies. 
If there is one kind of money that is good in every 
civilized country of the world, and another kind that 
passes current in only some parts of the world, the 
people of the United States will never be content 
with anything short of the best—the kind of money 
that is good everywhere. We have been doing busi- 
ness on that basis ever since January Ist, 1879, and 
we will continue that policy so long as we have a just 
regard for our honest obligations and high standing 
as a nation. Free silver at a ratio of 16 to I, or 
about half its bullion value, is not honest money. 
Good money never made times hard, and poor mon- 
ey never made times good. 
This money question presents itself to me in this 
homely fashion: If the free coinage of silver means a 
53-cent dollar, then it is not an honest dollar. If 
free coinage means a !oo-cent dollar, equal to a gold 
dollar, as some of its advocates assert, we will not 
then have cheap dollars, but dollars just like those 
we now have and as hard as ever to get. In this case 
free coinage will not help the debtor, or make it 
easier for him to pay his debts. The most un-Amer- 
ican of all appeats observable in this campaign is the 
one which seeks to array labor against capital, em- 
ployer against employé. It is most unpatriotic, and 
is fraught with the greatest peril to all concerned. We 
are all political equals—equal in privilege and opportu- 
nity—dependent upon each other, and the prosperi- 
ty of the one is the prosperity of the other. 
It is a great deal better to open the mills of the 
United States to the labor of America than to open 
the mints of the United States to the silver of the 
world. Noone suffersso much from cheap money 
as the laborers and farmers. They are the first to 
feel its bad effects and the last to recover from them. 
This has been the uniform experience of all coun- 
tries; and here, as elsewhere, the poor and not the 
rich are always the greatest sufferers from every 
attempt to debase our money. It would fall with 
alarming severity upon investments already made; 
upon insurance companies and their policy holders; 
upon savings banks and their depositors; upon build- 
ing and loan associations and their members; upon 
the savings of thrift; upon pensioners and their fami- 
lies, and upon wage-earners and the purchasing power 
of their wages. 
The statement is made very frequently that the 
gold standard has injured the country, diminished 
the price of agricultural products, appreciated the 
price of gold, and brought ruin and disaster to the 
country. This is, of course, a mere assumption, 
and is based upon the fluctuations of the market 
prices of commodities, which in many instances have 

’ diminished in the last twenty-five years; and because 
of this decrease in prices it is asserted that gold has 
appreciated. The fall in prices is easily and readily 
accounted for. It has been going on ever since skill 
and genius and invention have been at work, and the 
cheapening process has been marked and conspicuous 
for a third of a century, aided by a Protective Tariff 
and the rich rewards that our prosperity has offered. 
Whenever agricultural products have fallen in price it 
is discoverable that there has been an increased pro- 
duction, and that the increased consumption has not 
kept pace with the increased production. 

A bushel of wheat, even at the present low price, 
will buy more American commodities than the same 
quantity would have bought thirty or forty years ago. 
Are not the wages paid labor, rather than the ever 
changing market price of commodities, the best and 
most logical test? We resumed specie payments on 
the gold basis January 1st, 1879. Since that time 
wages and salaries have not declined, but have risen. 
In 1880 the number of employés in the manufacturing 
establishments of the United States, men and youth, 
Was 2,732,000, aggregating in wages $947,375,000, or 
an average of $324 per capita. In 1890, ten years 
after resumption, the number of wage-earners was 
4,712,622, and their aggregate earnings were $2, 283,- 
218,529, or $488 per capita. This showing would 
certainly indicate that the gold basis has not injured 
labor. 


There are good people, doubtless, who believe that 
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the free coinage of silver at 16 to 1 would keep every 
dollar as it is now and result in giving us more money. 
But would it? All authority in our country and 
throughout.the world is against it. Is it reasonable 
that the stamp of the Government can make 52 cents’ 
worth of silver worth a dollar? Such a proposition 
is opposed by reason and experience. If it can make 
52 cents’ worth of silver equal to 100 cents, then the 
same power can make anything which it may see fit 
to calla dollar equal to 100 cents. Then why have 
any real value in our money at all? If the Govern- 
ment stamp can impart it, then paper with such 
a stamp would answer the same purpose, and, 
besides, would be the cheapest and most conven- 
ient. 

Hamilton favored both gold and silver as money, 
tho he preferred gold alone himself, and the Govern- 
ment of the United States entered upon the use of 
both. Hamilton announced a great fundamental 
principle when he said: ‘‘ There can hardly be a better 
rule for any country for a legal than the market 
ratio.’’ In other words, every coin should contain 
enough metal sothat when melted it will be worth just 
as much as when it is stamped as money, the bullion 
or market value always to be the same as its legal or 
money value. This was the doctrine of Hamilton 
and Jefferson. This has been the undeviating policy 
of the Government under every Administration, and 
has been the settled policy of all the great parties of 
the country from the beginning of the Government. 

The farmer could not be helped by the free coinage 
of silver because, if the nominal price of grain were 
to rise through an inflation of the currency, the price 
of everything else would rise also, and the farmer 
would be relatively no better off than he was before. 
He would not get any more real value for his grain 
than he gets now, and would suffer from the general 
demoralization which would follow free coinage. The 
farmer can only be helped by more consumers for his 
products; he cannot be helped by free trade, but he 
can be seriously hurt by the free importation of com- 
peting products into this country. Better a thousand 
times enlarge the markets for American products than 
enlarge our mints for the silver product for the world. 
You cannot add value to anything by diminishing the 
measure of the value with which the thing is sold or 
exchanged. If you can increase the value by lower- 
ing the measure of value, and you want to benefit 
the farmer, then make the bushel smaller, the pound 
lighter and declare a less number than twelve a legal 
dozen. Free silver will not cure over-production nor 
under-consumption. Free silver will not remove the 
competition of Russia, India and the Argentine Re- 
public. Free silver will not increase the demand for 
wheat, or make a single new consumer. You do not 
get new consumers through the mints; you get them 
throught the factories. You will not get them by in- 
creasing the circulation of cheap money in the United 
States; you will get them by increasing the manufac- 
turing establishments in the United States. 

Whatever the farmer is suffering to-day he is suf- 
fering because his competitors have increased in num- 
bers, and his best customers are out of work. I do 
not know that we can decrease the number of his 
competitors, but with the adoption of a true Ameri- 
can Protective policy we can set his best customers 
to work. We have suffered in our foreign and in our 
domestic trade both, during the past three years. 
The home market is the best friend of the farmer. It 
is his best market, his only reliable market, his own 
natural market. He should be protected in its enjoy- 
ment by wise tariff legislation, and his home market 
should not be permitted to be destroyed by lessen- 
ing the demand for American labor and diminishing 
the pay of American workingmen, and thereby dimin- 
ishing the demand for agricultural products. 

The Government of the United States must raise 
enough money to meet both its current expenses and 
increasing needs. Its revenue should be so raised as 
to protect the material interests of our people, with 
the lightest possible drain upon their resources, and 
maintain that high standard of civilization which has 
distinguished our country for more than a century of 
its existence. The credit of any Government is im- 
periled so long as it expends more money than it 
collects. The credit of the Government, like that of 
the individual citizen, is best subserved by living 
within its means, and providing means with which to 
live. The complaint of the people is not against the 
Administration for borrowing money and issuing 
bonds to preserve the credit of the country, but 
against the ruinous policy which has made this neces- 
sary. It is but an incident, and a necessary one, to 
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the policy which has been inaugurated. The inevita 
ble effect of such a policy is seen in the deficiency of 
the United States Treasury, except as it is replen- 
ished by loans, and in the distress of the peo- 
ple who are suffering because of the scant de- 
mand for either their labor or the products of their 
labor. 

The future is the sacred trust of all, South as well 
as North. Honesty, like patriotism, can neither be 
bounded by State nor sectional lines. Sectionalism 
has given place to a true national spirit, and patriot- 
ism has smoothed the asperities of partyism, until the 
preservation of the national honor constitutes the 
great aim and purpose of all patriotic American cit- 
izens. 

There is nothing more vital to a Government like 
ours than the sanctity of law. It must be over all, 
above all, and observed by all. Acquiescence in pub- 
lic law, which the people themselves have made and 
ordained, is the highest obligation of citizenship and 
the chief source of safety to the Republic. The courts 
which interpret and execute the law, must be pre- 
served with that exalted purity and incorruptibility 
which have always so signally characterized the 
American judiciary. These courts must be upheld 
for the safety and defense of the citizen. When the 
laws and those whose constitutional duty it is to ex- 
ecute them are assailed, the Government itself is as- 
sailed. If there arethose who would break down law 
and disturb the peace and good order of society, then 
those who value these safeguards as essential to our 
liberty must sacredly guard and defend them by their 
ballots. 

Our contest is for the good faith of the nation and 
the welfare of the people, and we can proclaim with 
confidence the same supreme faith in the people 
which upheld Lincoln in every trial of the War. As 
he said: ‘‘Intelligence and patriotism, Christianity, 
and a firm reliance in Him who has never yet for- 
saken this favored land are still competent to adjust 
in the best way all our present difficulties.’’ Good cit- 
izenship lies at the foundation of our true greatness 
as a free Government, and those who promote it are 
indeed Christian teachers and public benefactors. 
The better the citizen the better a free Gc vernment 
and the better its laws. 


Canton, O. 


The Vital Issue of the Campaign. 
WITH INTRODUCTORY LETTER 


BY THE HON. WM. J. BRYAN, 


Nominee OF THE Democratic Party FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 





BY WILLIS J. ABBOTT, 


Epitor or ** THE New York Journav.”’ 
NEw York, October rst, 1896. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


In the hight of the campaign it is wholly impossi- 
ble for me to write such an article as THE INDE- 
PENDENT desires, and such a one as I would be glad 
to have put before the readers of your paper. I 
have, however, asked Mr. Willis J. Abbott, who has 
been long in sympathy with our cause, and in whose 
comprehension of the issues of the campaign I have 
entire confidence, to write for you this article on my 
behalf. Very truly yours, 

W. J. BRYAN. 


For almost the first time since 1860 the great 
political parties of the United States go before the 
voters each with a frank and unequivocal declaration 
of fundamental principles. Neither at St. Louis nor 
at Chicago this year did the old-time politician with 
his traditional platform capable of a multitude of in- 
terpretations dominate. Perfect confidence of vic- 
tory made the Republicans bold, while the capture 
of the Chicago Convention by the most radical and 
outspoken body of men influential in American poli- 
tics since the days of the abolitionists, made the Dem- 
ocratic platform ring like a note of defiance. Nor 
so far as the Democratic candidate, for whom I am 
authorized to speak, is concerned has there been, 
during the campaign, any attempt to obscure the is- 
sues of the campaign, any effort, indeed, in other 
direction than that of making them more clear. 
From a mere paraphrase of Mr. Bryan’s speeches, 
such as this article will be, the clearest and most 
authoritative statement of the reasons for which 
Democracy invites the support of the American voters 
may be obtained. 

The vital concrete issue of the campaign is, of 
course, the free coinage of silver; but by the very 
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proffer of that issue the campaign has become one in 
great degree of the masses against the classes, of the 
people against the plutocracy, of those who make 
against those who take. It is necessary only to look 
about us to see how completely the electorate has re- 
solved itself into these antagonistic elements. The 
appearance of a great capitalist, a bank president, a 
railway ‘‘magnate,’’ or an idle millionaire in support 
of the Democratic ticket, if not absolutely unexam- 
pled, is of such infrequent occurrence as to excite 
astonishment. Against the Democratic ticket and 
platform are arrayed all the forces of special privilege, 
the men who profit by natural monopolies, the men 
who profit by monopolies bred of legislation and all 
whom they can coerce or delude into giving them 
their support. ° 

Against the monopoly of money and the kindred 
monopolies which it breeds, the effort for the free 
coinage of silver is directed. We who join in this 
effort insist that the remedy we offer is no new and 
revolutionary doctrine. We declare that the revolu- 
tion came in 1873 when silver was struck from its po- 
sition of a century as an American money metal equal 
to gold, and we point to the fact that it is since 1873 
that the banks have gone into politics seeking to dic- 
tate the election of a President, that the great monop- 
olistic aggregations of capital called trusts have sprung 
up, enormonsly enriching a few men at the expense 
of the many, that it has been during this period of 
gold monopoly that the farmer has seen his profits 
dwindling, his debts increasing, his farm torn from 
him under foreclosure and himself reduced to the po- 
sition of a tenant, while the workingman, in face of 
glowing statistics showing his better pay, has found 
his opportunities for employment decreasing, his act- 
ual earnings greatly lessened, and his political inde- 
pendence—once the assured birthright of every Amer- 
ican—denied by his employers who in this campaign 
have resorted to systematic coercion to accomplish 
Democracy’s defeat. 

When we recall furthermore that while gold monomet- 
allism has wrought this harm to the people it has been 
during its rule that idle millionaries, drawing their 
revenues from the United States, have bought baro- 
nial castles in England or have sent their daughters 
to be wives to British noblemen and their millions, 
wrung from American farmers and .workingmen, to 
rebuild British mansions, we cannot wonder that an 
issue designed to take from the rich some of their 
unrighteous privileges and remove from the poor some 
of their unmerited burdens should result in the end in 
stirring up that class hostility which is so widely 
deprecated. But a demand for justice can never be 
made without ruffling the temper of those who profit 
by injustice. 

In this campaign the well-worn issue of free trade 
and protection hasno part. Tho Mr. Bryan won his 
first distinction as one of the most earnest and elo- 
quent champions of tariff reform in the House of 
Representatives, and tho Major McKinley is pro- 
tection’s foremost champion, the effort to force that 
issue upon the attention of the voters has signally 
failed. As Mr. Bryan said in his letter of accept- 
ance: 

‘Tt is not necessary to discuss the tariff issue at this 
time. Whatever may be the individual views of citi- 
zens as to the merits of protection and tariff reform, all 
must recognize that until the money question is fully 
and finally settled the American people will not con- 
sent to the consideration of any other important ques- 
tion. Taxation presents a problem which in some form 
is continually present, and a postponement of definite 
action upon it involves no sacrifice of personal opinion 
or political principles; but the crisis presented by finan- 
cial conditions cannot be postponed. Tremendous 
results will follow the action taken by the United States 
on the money question, and delay is impossible. The 
people of this nation, sitting as a high court, must 
render judgment in the cause which greed is prosecut- 
ing against humanity. The decision will either give 
hope and inspiration to those who toll, or shut the doors 
of mercy on mankind. In the presence of this over- 
shadowing issue, differences upon minor questions 
must be laid aside, in order that there may be united 
action among those who are determined that progress 
toward a universal gold standard shall be stayed and 


the gold and silver coinage of the Constitution re- 
stored.”’ 


By the restoration of the money of the Constitu- 
tion we believe that the appreciation of gold and the 
resultant depreciation of prices will be instantly 
checked. We do not believe, as our antagonists 
would have you understand, that all prices will be in- 
stantly doubled. There will follow immediate increase 
in the prices of such products of the farm as are fixed 
in London in competition with silver-using countries; 
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but other prices will rise but slowly, as the natural 
result of an increased circulating medium and an in- 
creased demand bred of the farmer’s higher purchas- 
ing power. Fora falling market will be substituted 
a rising one, and the significance of such a change is 
patent to every business man. The ‘flood of silver” 
we do not fear any more than the Republican Party 
feared it when, in 1892, it dispelled this bogy in its 
campaign text-book. As Mr. Bryan himself said: 

‘* Now, you will find people who are afraid of a flood 
of silver; and there is nothing that excites my sympa- 
thy more than to finda man who never had enough 
money in his life, who has not enough to pay his debts, 
and does not know where the money is to come from to 
buy food for the next week—I say it excites my sympa- 
thy to find a man like that who is trembling in his boots 
for fear there will be a flood of money and it will over- 
whelm him.”’ 

We go before the nation too with avowed antago- 
nism to the policy of surrendering to the national 
banks the public function ofissuing money. We are 
not blind to the profit in this privilege to the banks, 
and if we were, their bitterand organized hostility to 
our ticket would quickly open our eyes. Upon tris 
feature of the money question Mr. Bryan has had 
this to say: 

‘‘ The position taken by the platform against the is- 
sue of paper money by national banks is supported by the 
highest Democratic authority, as well as demanded by 
the interests of the people. The present attempt of the 
national banks to force the retirement of United States 
notes and Treasury notes inorder to secure a basis for a 
larger issue of their own notes, illustrates the danger 
whicharises from permitting them to issue theirpaperas 
acirculating medium. The national banknote being re- 
deemable in lawful money, has never been better than 
the United States note which stands behind it, and yet 
the banks persistently demand that these United States 
notes, which draw no interest, shall give place to in- 
terest-bearing bonds in order that the banks may collect 
the interest which the people now save. To cmpower 
national banks to issue circulating notes is to grant a 
valuable privilege toa favored class, surrender to pri- 
vate corporations the control over the volume of paper 
money, and build up a class which will claim a vested 
interest in the national financial policy. Our United 
States notes, commonly known as greenbacks, being 
redeemable in either gold or silver at the option of the 
Government, and not at the option of the holder, are 
safer and cheaper for the people than national bank 
notes based upon interest-bearing bonds.” 

The Democratic platform denounces trusts—not a 
new thing, for all political platforms of late years have 
done so. But we who are earnest in support of De- 
mocracy, notice with satisfaction and with pride that 
the trusts seem to take our platform and our candi- 
date seriously. All, fromthe Standard Oil down, are 
arrayed against us. Their enmity is our hope. As 
Mr. Bryan said in Union Square, if he is elected there 
is no railroad magnate, nor Wall Street broker, no 
great banker, no head of a monopolistic corporation 
who can visit the White House to ask for favors in 
return for favors granted. The Administration will 
have no debts to pay save to the masses of the Ameri- 
can people. The campaign has been directed against 
special privilege, and its success means the overthrow 
of all legislation for the profit of the few and the pau- 
perization of the many. 

This is a presentation of the issues of the campaign 
which may be most fitly emphasized in an article of 
this length. Much more might be said of the de- 
mand for public economy, and the condemnation of 
the increase of the national debt, of the promise to 
support the Monroe Doctrine, and the insistence 
upon arbitration in labor disputes. But upon the 
money question and the attack on monopolies, De- 
mocracy’s main case rests. And as it is a fight in 
some respects unequal, a struggle in which the money 


power, with all its powerful ways of influencing pub- - 


lic opinion, is solidly arrayed upon one side, the peo- 
ple, if they would see right triumph, must study the 
issues and perform according to their conscience the 
duty of the hour. Democracy asks only for a hear- 
ing free of prejudice and for a decision based on pa- 
triotism alone. And I cannot more effectively em- 
phasize this assertion than by literal quotation of the 
closing words of Mr. Bryan’s noble speech, delivered 
in Chicago to 30,000 workingmen: 

‘* Now, I appeal to you to take the interest in Govern- 
ment that you ought totake. I want you to take an in- 
terest in politics. Iam not here totell you what opin- 
ions you should hold. I am not here to suggest to you 
what measures would, in my judgment, bring relief. 

‘*But I have a right, as an American citizen speaking 
to other American citizens, to beg of you that you shall 
recognize the responsibilities which rest upon you as 
citizens, and prepare yourselves for the intelligent dis- 
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charge of every duty imposed upon you. Government 
was not instituted among men to confer special privi- 
leges on any one. The Government was instituted for 
the protection of all citizens in order that they might 
enjoy the fruits of their toil and the results of their ex- 
ertions. And it is the duty of Government to make the 
conditions surrounding the people as pleasant, as agree- 
able as possible. 

‘“You must have your opinion, and by your voice 
must have your influence in determining what these 
conditions may be. My friends, if you find a large 
number of men out of employment, you have a right 
to inquire whether idleness is inflicted upon the human 
race by natural laws, by the act of the Creator, or 
whether it is due to legislation which is wrong. If it is 
due to legislation which is wrong, then it is not only 
your right but your duty to change that legislation. 

‘*Let me leave with you just one parting word; let 
me urge you, whatever may be your views on political 
questions, whatever may be your ideals as to the policy 
proposed from time to time by various parties, let me 
urge you to make it your highest ambition to prove 
yourself worthy of that greatest of all names—an 
American citizen.” 


Why Vote for McKinley and Hobart. 
BY THE HON. NELSON DINGLEY, JR., M.C. 

IN order to obtain a clear understanding of the 
grave issues involved in the pending Presidential 
campaign, certain important facts having a direct 
bearing on the situation should be constantly kept in 
mind. 

first, That from the restoration of specie pay- 
ments and a currency of which every dollar is as good 
as gold (which is practically what is meant by the gold 
standard), to the close of 1892 (during which period 
a protective tariff policy was assured and the status of 
silver in our monetary circulation was the same as 
now), this country enjoyed the highest prosperity 
ever known; a prosperity of which the celebrated 
British statistician, Mr. Mulhall, writing in 1892, 
said: ‘‘ History affords no parallel to the progress of 
the United States in the last decade.’’ 

Second. That during these fourteen years, in the 
last two and a quarter years of which under the 
tariff act of 1890 there was remitted an annual rev- 
enue of between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000 by plac- 
ing raw sugar on the free list, the revenue of the Na- 
tional Government was not only ample to meet every 
expenditure, but also afforded a surplus sufficient to 
replenish the greenback redemption fund as demand 
notes were presented for payment, and also to reduce 
the principal of the war debt nearly $120,000, 000. 

Third. That.so great was the public confidence, 
during these fourteen years, that less than $40,000,- 
ooo of the $346,000,000 of demand notes of the Gov- 
ernment, popularly known as greenbacks, were pre- 
sented for payment; and the gold redemption fund, 
which maintained these notes at par with gold, was 
kept at the minimum of $100,000,000 from the sur- 
plus revenue without borrowing a dollar additional 
to that borrowed in 1878 to establish such fund. 

_ Fourth, That in the Presidential campaign of 
18g2-—-when our prosperity was unparalleled,and every 
man and woman who wanted work was able to ob- 
tain it at wages 60 per cent. higher, estimated in gold, 
than in 1860, and 22 per cent. higher than in 1870— 
Mr. Bryan, then a member of the National House, 
and now the free silver Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency; Governor Altgeld, of Illinois; Chairman 
Jones, of Arkansas; George Fred Williams, of Massa- 
chusetts, and other Democratic and Populist politi- 
cians now engaged in the free silver crusade, led off 
with others in condemning the policy of tariff protec- 
tion which had then been maintained in this country 
for thirty-one years, denouncing it as a scheme for 


‘‘robbing’’ the ‘‘masses’’ in the interest of what 
they denominated the ‘‘classes,’’ in the same clap- 
trap style as they are now advocating free silver; 
and succeeded in persuading a majority of the voters 
to vote in November of that year to place them in 
full power in order that they might supplant Protec- 
tion with a free trade or tariff-for-revenue-only pol- 
icy, which Mr. Bryan, ina fervid speech in the House 
of Representatives, March 16th, 1892, assured the 
people would ‘‘bring prosperity and joy and hap- 
piness”’ to all. 

Fifth. That soon after it became evident the free- 
trade prescription of Bryan, Altgeld and associates 
would in due time be applied, distrust of the future 
began to show itself in view of the anticipated lower- 
ing of the basis of competition through the reduction 
or removal of duties on competing imports, and as 
the months passed continued to increase, being 
strengthened by the return of American securities 
held abroad in consequence of the paralysis of our 
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business and the fear that our exceptionally large use 
of silver as money would ultimately force this coun- 
try to a silver basis, resulting in a stoppage of new 
enterprises; the shutting down of machinery; the re- 
duction of wages; the narrowing of opportunities for 
employment; the diminution of the purchasing and 
consuming power of the masses; a glut in the markets 
in consequence of under-consumption of products, 
with an inevitable abnormal decline of prices; a falling 
off of revenue, first from anticipated, and subsequent- 
ly from partially realized reductions of duties, as well 
as from diminished consumption, to such an extent 
as to cause a deficiency of over $170,000,000, includ- 
ing $11,000,000 paid on account of matured Pacific 
Railroad bonds, between July 1st, 1893, and October 
1st, 1896; which deficiency has practically made it 
necessary to borrow $170,000,000 by issuing that 
amount of bonds more than would have otherwise 
been required to maintain the greenback redemption 
fund, inasmuch as the use of $170,000,000 of redeem- 
ed greenbacks to meet the excess of expenditures over 
receipts has made that amount of them available for 
presentation for redemption the second time in the 
distrust which has caused a run on the Treasury re- 
serve; so that in the last analysis, of the $262,000,000 
of bonds issued and sold in time of peace in the last 
three years, $170,000,000 have practically gone to 
provide for the deficiency of revenue, and only $92,- 
000,000, or (including the premium) $112,000,000, to 
maintain the redemption fund. 

In this serious condition of the country and of the 
Treasury, made still worse within a few months by 
the more serious form which the menace of depre- 
ciating our currency assumed after the capture of the 
Democratic National Convention at Chicago by the 
advocates of 16 to 1 free silver, the Republican Party 
—that grand political organization which has in 
times past been repeatedly instrumental in saving the 
nation in times of grave peril, under the leadership 
of its able, experienced and patriotic standard bear- 
ers, McKinley and Hobart, again comes to the front 
and asks the co-operation of every patriot in the 
work of rescue. 

The Republican Party and its standard bearers, 
standing on the grand platform of principles adopted 
at its National Convention at St. Louis, offer asa 
remedy for the difficulties which environ the coun- 
try, first, the burial of the free silver menace by such 
an overwhelming majority as will absolutely remove 
the fear which now exists of a depreciation of the 
currency, and which, so long as it operates, will make 
all other measures of relief impotent; and such as 
will also firmly establish the conviction in this coun- 
try and abroad that the United States proposes under 
all circumstances to keep every dollar of its money, 
whether gold, silver or paper, as good as gold, so that 
confidence may revive and capital enter into indus- 
tries and business with a full assurance that a one- 
hundred-cent dollar loaned or invested to-day will 
not be returned in a fifty-cent dollar next year. 

Further, the Republican Party proposes, whenever 
restored to full power, such a revision of the tariff as 
will secure sufficient revenue to put an end to the 
chronic deficiency which has existed more than three 
years and still exists, and as will also provide a sur- 
plus from which the redemption fund may be replen- 
ished in time of need, and the interest-bearing debt 
gradually reduced; and at the same time with duties 
so adjusted on protective lines as to encourage Ameri- 
can industries and labor, and such other legislation, 
not to enter into details, as the Republican Party has 
championed, and the public interests require. 

In short, the Republican Party and its standard 
bearers propose to restore, so far as possible, the con- 
ditions which existed from 1879 to the close of 1892, 
under which revenue was ample, labor constantly em- 
ployed at liberal wages, all our industries prosperous, 
and confidence reigned supreme. 

On the other hand, what does that wing of the 
Democratic Party which nominated Bryan and Sewall 
on the Chicago platform, and their Populist and Sil- 
ver Party allies propose in the serious condition of the 
country brought about by their free-trade prescription 
of 1892? Do they propose a restoration of the pro- 
tective tariff policy which they overthrew and under 
which the country was prospering so signally four 
years ago? On the contrary, their platform demands 
that the present tariff be let alone. Mr. Bryan himself 
declines to discuss the tariff question, and yet he ac- 
cepts the platform which pledges him and his asso- 
ciates to stand by every part of the present tariff 
under which so many of our mills have been closed 

and so many farm products have suffered. The work- 
ingmen who are walking our streets would like to 
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have him explain where the ‘‘ prosperity and joy and 
happiness” are which, in 1892, he promised to all if 
they would only accept his free-trade panacea. 

Do Mr. Bryan and his supporters propose to raise 
more revenue in order to put an end to deficiencies 
and provide a surplus to maintain the redemption 
fund, and thus make it unnecessary to borrow in time 
of peace? Notatall. There is notin Mr. Bryan's 
speech or letter of acceptance, or in either of his two 
hundred odd speeches in his electioneering tours, a 
single intimation that he thinks it necessary to pro- 
vide more revenue. On the other hand, his free sil- 
ver supporters in the Senate, at the recent session of 
Congress, united in defeating a bill which the Repub- 
lican House had passed to provide $40,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue, so as to avoid the necessity of borrow- 


ing intime of peace to run the Government, unless_ 


16 to 1 free silver should be united with it; and Mr. 
Bryan applauded their action. And it isclear that if 
16 to 1 free silver depreciated our money, it would 
proportionately reduce our revenue and lower every 
specific duty. 

Having prevented legislation to provide sufficient 
revenue to run the Government, Mr. Bryan and his 
supporters take every occasion also to declare that 
they are opposed to borrowing in time of peace. But 
if they will neither furnish sufficient revenue to carry 
on the Government, nor permit borrowing to meet 
the deficiency, then the only alternative is for the Gov- 
ernment to stop. Is that their program ? 

In nearly all of Mr. Bryan’s speeches he takes oc- 
casion to denounce Secretary Carlisle and previous 
heads of the Treasury for not using the silver dol- 
lars in the Treasury in redeeming greenbacks, when 
the holders request payment in gold—giving the 
impression that there are a large number of such idle 
dollars there stored belonging to the Government. 
Now the fact is, and it must be that Mr. Bryan knows 
it, that of the 370,000,000 of silver dollars stored 
in the Treasury, all but less than 6,000,000 belong 
to the holders of silver certificates which are in use 
as money, and under the law are held in trust by the 
Government subject to the demand of the holders of 
such certificates, and cannot be used by the Gov- 
ernment. 

And the $6,000,000 which alone are available for 
use by the Government, together with $1,000,000 
more representing silver certificates held as cash in 
the Treasury, are all required to meet current ex- 
penses. The only way in which the Government can 
obtain other silver dollars for the redemption 
of greenbacks would be by borrowing them and pay- 
ing precisely the same for them as it pays for gold. 
And even if we should adopt 16 to 1 free silver and go 
toa silver basis, and the Government should issue 
demand notes as currency, and make such notes re- 
deemable in depreciated silver dollars, in the absence 
of a surplus revenue the only way the Treasury could 
obtain such dollars for redemption purposes would be 
by issuing bonds and borrowing. 

The sole remedy which Mr. Bryan and his associ- 
ates propose for the serious difficulties in which the 
country and the Treasury have been plunged since 
1893, is the free and unlimited coinage of private sil- 
ver at the ratio of 16 to 1, when the commercial 
ratio is 31 to I. 

This scheme rests on the assumption that these 
difficulties have been caused by the Mint Act of 1873, 
which suspended the free coinage of the standard sil- 
ver dollar, and thus (as it is claimed) deprived our 
people of half of the metallic money that we had pre- 
viously possessed, and left us only gold, which has 
consequently been increased in value, with a result- 
ant fall of prices and paralysis of industries; and that 
a restoration of the coinage law as it existed previous 
to 1873 will give us silver again as full legal tender, 
double our volume of metallic money, and restore 
prices and prosperity. 

The first obvious difficulty with the assumption on 
which the free silver theory rests is its utter disregard 
of chronological consistency. It asks us to believe 
that silver legislation, enacted in 1873, under which 
the country prospered from 1879 to the close of 1892 
as never before, suddenly changed its character and 
influence at the beginning of 1893 and became an 
agency of destruction. 

But there is a more fatal weakness in the assump- 
tion on which the proposed free silver remedy is 
based, and this is that we have not been deprived of 
full legal tender silver by the Act of 1873 and the 
silver legislation since, as alleged, but on the con- 
trary our volume of such silver money has been im- 
mensely increased and at the same time we have re- 
tained a large volume of gold in use as money. 
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When the Mint Act of 1873 was passed we had not 
a dollar of either silver or gold in use as money in this 
country, outside of a small amount in California, and 
had not had a dollar for twelve years prior. The few 
millions of standard silver dollars coined from 1861 to 
1873 were minted for use in China and Japan and 
never circulated here. Even in the seventy years 
between 1792 and 1862 only 4,500,000 of stand- 
ard silver dollars were coined, and few of these 
were ever seen in circulation. So difficult was 
it to maintain their circulation that in 1806, by order 
of President Jefferson—the first ‘‘crime ” against sil- 
ver—their coinage was suspended, and not one was 
coined between 1806 and 1834. And in 1853, a Dem- 
ocratic Congress ‘‘struck down” all our silver in 
denominations below one dollar—almost the only full 
legal tender silver in circulation before that time—by 
depriving them of free coinage, reducing their weight 
and making them legal tender only for five dollars 
with limited coinage only on Government account— 
inorder to keep such coins in circulation. Indeed, 
not $15,000,000 of full legal tender silver was in 
circulation in 1860. 

Yet since 1873, under the acts ot 1878 and 18g, 
there have been coined over 430,000,000 of full legal 
tender standard silver dollars, of which over 420,- 
000,000 are either directly or through certificates, in 
use aS money, not to mention $70,000,000 of fractional 
silver or the Treasury notes issued in purchase of sil- 
ver. And as these standard silver dollars are coined 
on account of and for the profit of the Governmert, ° 
in imitation of the policy of coinage of denominations 
of silver less than one dollar adopted in 1853, they 
are maintained at par with gold, and thereby $550,- 
000,000 of gold are retained as our metallic money in 
connection with about $550,000,000 of silver, of which 
more than three-fourths is full legal tender. 

In short, our silver legislation since 1873, instead 
of depriving us of full legal tender silver; as charged, 
has in fact largely increased it, and by retaining gold 
at the same time has given us a volume of metallic 
money proportionately larger than was ever known 
before 1873. 

Whatever effect monetary legislation in Europe may 
have had in diminishing the demand for silver and 
aiding in diminishing its price, which can be remedied 
only by the reopening of European mints through an 
international agreement, it must be conceded that the 
silver legislation in this country in 1873 and since has 
enormously increased the demand for and use of silver 
for money. 

Indeed, the fact that the world has increased its 
silver money $2,200,000,000 since 1873, of which 
$1,800,000, 000 is full legal tender, and its gold money 
$1,250,000,000, as stated by the Director of the Mint, 
so that to-day as much silver as gold is being used as 
money, sets aside the assumption of the free silver 
theorists that gold has been increased in value by 
the so-called ‘‘demonetization’’ of silver in the past 
twenty-five years. 

The claim that the abnormal fall of prices in this 
country, since 1893, is due to an appreciation of gold 
falls to the ground in the face of the recent statistics 
which show that in the past eighteen months average 
prices have declined 11% per cent. while in Great 
Britain they have advanced 2 per cent. If an appre- 
ciation of gold had affected prices, the same decline 
would have taken place in both countries. The fac 
that the fall of prices has taken place here and not in 
Great Britain demonstrates that the abnormal decline 
here is due to causes existing only here—causes al- 
ready pointed out and for which Mr. Bryan and his 
supporters are responsible. 

Under normal, healthy conditions the average 
prices of products slowly decline in consequence of 
reduced cost of production and distribution through 
an increasing use of labor-saving machinery and ap- 
pliances. This decline in the United States was 
about 16 per cent. in the twenty years, from 1840 to 
1860, according to Labor Commissioner Wright's 
tables; and no one ever conceived the idea that it 
was caused by an appreciation of gold—for we were 
then as now practically on a gold basis. In the 
Civil War prices rose in this country 36 per cent. be- 
tween 1860 and 1866, because of the withdrawal of 
two million men from the ranks of producers and their 
transfer to the position of destructive consumers; 
and then gradually fell from 1866 to 1879, when 
normal conditions were restored—about the same as 
the rise in the war period. And the fall between 
1866 and 1873, before the so-called ‘‘demonetiza- 
tion’’ of silver, was substantially the same as the seven 
years after the so-called ‘‘crime of 1873.’ How 
absurd, in view of these facts, for free silver advo- 
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cates to select the prices of 1873, when the rebound 
from war prices was about half over, as a basis of 
comparison for a scientific investigation of prices! 
If the ‘‘ demonetization ’’ of silver caused the fall of 
prices after 1873, pray what caused the fall of prices 
in the seven years before 1873? 

Setting aside the prices between 1860 and 1879 as 
the consequences of war and the rebound from war 
conditions, it will be found that the fall in average 
prices between 1860 and 1879 was only 3.4 per cent., 
and the fall from 1879 to 1892 only 4% per cent., 
manufactured products falling an average of 25 per 
cent. between 1860 and 1892, while farm products, 
with the exception of wheat and cotton, rose. Even 
wheat declined very little on the farms of the North- 
west. Such diverse results showed that the cause of 
the small average decline of prices from 1860, or even 
from 1879 to 1892, was the increased use of labor- 
saving appliances and the lower cost of transporta- 
tion, the decline being in proportion to such use. 

The tables of prices of 104 articles compiled by 
Professor Soetbeer, in Germany, show similar results. 
Prices rose in that country 14% per cent. between 
1868 and 1873, because in that period Germany was 
almost continuously at war; and then declined between 
1873 and 1879 a little more than they rose because of 
the return to peace conditions; but between 1879 and 
1892 the decline was only 6% per cent.—almost ex- 
actly the same as in this country. 

Nothing can be clearer than the evidence afforded 
by these statistics that prices could not have 
been affected by any change in the value of gold. 

The proposition of Mr. Bryan and his supporters 
to open the mints of this country to the free and un- 
limited coinage of private silver at the rate of 16to 1, 
is presented as a plan to secure bimetallism, which 
is popularly understood to be the concurrent coinage 
and circulation of both gold and silver, and receives 
its support mainly on the belief that it will accom- 
plish this result and increase our volume of metallic 
money. 

Mr. Bryan admits in his speech of acceptance—as 
of course is evident to any person who will think out 
the problem—that, in order to secure bimetallism, or 
the concurrent circulation of both gold and silver as 
full legal tender money under free coinage at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, the coinage ratio must be subststan- 
tially the commercial ratio; and therefore that, inas- 
much as the commercial ratio is now about 31 to 1, 
the price of silver relatively to gold must be nearly 
doubled—in other words, silver must be raised from 
its present price of 66 cents per ounce to $1.29 per 
ounce. And he further estimates that there is noth- 
ing in free coinage to raise permanently the price of 
silver, except the increased demand for silver, there- 
by created; althoin some of his speeches since he has 
not hesitated to use the exploded ‘‘ fiat ’’ doctrine 
that the stamp of the Government gives to what- 
ever itis applied the value or purchasing power indi- 
cated. 

But when Mr. Bryan and those who agree with him 
undertake to prove that the increased demand for 
silver caused by opening the mints of this country 
alone at the ratio of 16 to1 will double the value of 
silver relatively to gold—which it is their duty to 
prove before asking the people of this country to take 
such a reckless leap—they have not been able to this 
hour to advance beyond mere assertion, notwith- 
standing they have been challenged time and again 
to show that this assumption has any basis in reason 
or experience. 

To be sure, Mr. Bryan tells us that sixteen ounces 
of silver were equal in value to one ounce of gold in 
1834, declares that the change in market ratio to 31 
to 1 has been caused solely by the diminution of the 
demand for silver caused by the closing of the mints 
of this country and Europe to the free coinage of sil- 
ver—which, if true, would require the reopening of 
all the mints closed (international bimetallism), and 
not simply the opening of the mints of this country— 
and asserts that all we have to do is to restore the 
old conditions in order to restore the old relative 
value. 

But the difficulty is that merely restoring the old 
coinage laws of this country would not restore the 
old conditions of silver production any more than it 
would be possible by law to restore the old conditions 
under which one yard of calico was the equal in value 
of one bushel of corn. The discovery of richer mines 
and the increased use of labor-saving machinery and 
improved processes have reduced the cost of produc- 
ing silver and changed its relative value to gold, as 
similar causes did from 1600 to 1650; and it is the 
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duty of the statesman to recognize this fact, and not 
blindly combat it. 

Many of the free silver advocates try to pin their 
faith on the alleged controlling influence of the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 15% to 1 by France, 
in holding the commercial ratio of silver from 1803 to 
1874. But the trouble with this argument is that 
the price of silver was as steady for 150 years before 
France adopted this ratio as it was after—in both pe- 
riods, however, varying more than Io per cent.—and 
that the reason for this comparative steadiness was 
the slight change in silver production during this 
long period. But when the great increase of silver 
production caused by a reduction of the cost came 
upon the world about 1870, not only France, but also 
the other four European countries comprising the 
Latin Union, after struggling with the new conditions 
for several years, were obliged, in 1874, when the an- 
nual silver production had risen to only 80,000,000 
ounces, to give up the attempt to cope with the in- 
coming tide of silver, and close their mints to its free 
coinage. 

Now, with an annual production of silver reaching 
$175,000,000, and the price of silver 40 per cent. 
lower than in 1874, it is absurd to argue that there is 
anything in the example of France to justify the 
United States in undertaking alone what France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy and Greece failed to accom- 
plish under far more favorable conditions twenty-five 
years ago. 

Indeed, Mexico has been trying 16% to1 unlimited 
coinage of silver since 1873, and she has become a sil- 
ver monometallic country on a silver basis. 

But fortunately we have had under the Act of 1890, 
which provided for the purchase of 54,000,000 
ounces of silver per annum by our Treasury—one- 
third the entire product of the world and practically 
the whole product of the United States, and more 
than our mints could coin—a practical test of what 
effect on price the demand for silver through the 
opening of our mints to its free coinage would have. 
It first temporarily raised the price by cornering the 
market, and then the temporary increase of price so 
stimulated production that the price went lower than 
ever before. 

Nothing in the future can be more certain than that 
16 to 1 free coinage of silver by this country alone 
would result in giving us a silver dollar of less pur- 
chasing power than gold, ultimately falling to some- 
where near 50 to 60 cents, and in withdrawing gold 
from use as money, thereby, for a time at least, con- 
tracting our metallic money. 

If that isthe object of the scheme—as certainly 
that would be the outcome—then let it be frankly 
avowed and defended. Undoubtedly many of the 
leaders and promoters of the scheme desire this re- 
sult. Many of their arguments, particularly those 
claiming that the plan will give a cheaper silver dollar 
in which to pay debts, and those denouncing our 
present policy of keeping all our money as good as 
gold, as well as those eulogizing the silver standard 
of Mexico and Japan, show that what they want is 
not both gold and silver as money, but only silver. 
But let this object be freely avowed by the promoters 
of 16 to 1 free silver, and all that will remain to sup- 
port it will be those who believe in ‘‘fiatism” and 
money of the smallest possible purchasing power. 

It isunnecessary to do more than indicate in general 
the great evils which would overwhelm us in case we 
should take the fearful plunge to a fluctuating silver 
basis, thus breaking the monetary tie which facilitates 
our intercourse with the gold standard nations who 
buy 90 per cent. of our exports. A panic such 
as this country has never before known would be 
the immediate outcome of such a plunge. We have 
already seen in the past three months how seriously 
even the fear of such a plunge has deranged business 
and impaired that confidence which is so essential to 
industrial activityand prosperity. Let the plunge be 
realized and the disturbance of values, the shock to 
industry and the injury to labor would be beyond de- 
scription. Money, whose volume outstanding is 
20 per cent. larger per capita than it was in 1873, and 
which now moves so sluggishly because of distrust 
and under-consumption by the masses as to appear to 
be scarce, would be everywhere hoarded and debts 
would be paid with greater difficulty than ever before. 

But this plunge will not be taken. On the third of 
November the people of this country will bury this 
menace and determine to return to the conditions 
which gave us so great prosperity by an unprecedent- 
ed majority. 


Lewiston, Me, 
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The Democratic Party and Its Ticket: 


AN ARTICLE PROVIDED BY THE NATIONAL 
DEMOCRATIC COMMITTEE. 


BY THE HON. H. F. BARTINE, 
Epitor or ‘THe Nationat BimMETALLIST.” « 

THERE are so many reasons why the American peo- 
ple should support Bryan and Sewall at the approach- 
ing election, that within the space allowed it would be 
impossible to discuss them in detail. Nor is it neces- 
sary that I should do so; for while the Chicago plat- 
form touches upon numerous points which, under 
ordinary circumstances would be of very considerable 
importance, in this campaign there is only one real 
issue. The tariff plank of the Chicago platform is in- 
tentionally conservative, and for the manifest purpose 
of uniting into one grand army all the elements favor- 
ing monetary reform. 

There is literally no reason why the suffrages of the 
nation should be cast for the Republican candidates. 
Major McKinley and his associate rest their claims 
upon two distinctive grounds: First the maintenance 
of the present gold standard until an agreement can 
be obtained with the chief commercial nations for the 
restoration of bimetallism; second, a revision of the 
tariff on the lines of higher protection. 

The first is purely negative—the last is utterly im- 
practicable. 

We have been maintaining the ‘present gold 
standard ’’ fora number of years. In fact we have 
had the gold standard ever since 1873, save as it has 
been modified by additions of silver tu the currency. 
He who seriously asserts that the adoption of the 
gold standard in 1873 has inured to the prosperity of 
the country, proves himself unscrupulously brave. 
It is a fact recognized by all economists of repute 
that the entire period since that year has been one of 
very general depression on both sides of the Atlantic. 
There was a little revival in this country for three or 
four years after the enactment of the Bland-Allison 
Law in 1878. This was followed by a reaction in 
1882 and further depression extending up to 1890, 
when the Sherman Law was passed. Then we had 
another spurt of ‘‘ prosperity’’ which continued until 
about the close of 1892, and in the spring of 1893 


- came the terrific financial crash from which the in- 


dustries of the country have been virtually paralyzed 
every since. 

During all of these years we had not only the gold 
standard—the ‘‘best money in the world ’’—*‘ one 
dollar as good as every other dollar’’—but we also 
had Protection in the most extreme sense, for the 
great panic of 1893 struck us with all its fury four- 
teen or fifteen months before the McKinley Law was 
repealed. So that every industrial ill which now be- 
sets us, and for which the people are demanding a 
remedy, came while we were in the enjoyment of the 
very policy which the Republican Party now offers as 
a certain relief. 

Whatever may be said of the merits of Protec- 
tion standing by itself, it is perfectly manifest that 
Protection and the gold standard together, have pro- 
duced conditions which everybody is anxious to 
change. If a boy had made himself ill eating bread 
and sweets, a physician called to attend him, who 
prescribed more ‘‘ bread and sweets,’’ would scarcely 
be deemed a master of his profession; but his action 
would nevertheless find a perfect parallel in the pres- 
ent attitude of the Republican Party. We have be- 
come sick, deathly sick, under the gold standard and 
high Protection, and Major McKinley proposes to 
cure us by enlarged doses of the same medicine. 

Nor can the blame with any fairness be shifted to 
the Wilson-Gorman tariff, because first, as before 
stated, the trouble came long prior to the repeal of 
the McKinley tariff, and because, secondly, the Wil- 
son-Gorman tariff is itself a highly protective meas- 
ure; as much so as any tariff we ever had with the 
single exception of the McKinley Law. If it be 
claimed that it was fear of tariff changes that caused 
the panic of 1893, there are two answers: First, it did 
not come soon enough. The claim that the people 
who knew in November, 1892, that a Democratic 
President and Congress had been elected, should pur- 
sue the even tenor of their way for more than six 
months and then suddenly get ‘‘scared,’’ is too ab- 
surd for serious consideration. Secondly, some of 
the most prominent Republicans in the country then 
ascribed the panic to the disturbing influence of the 
Sherman Law. Its repeal was urged for the sole 
purpose of restoring ‘‘ confidence” and with it pros- 
perity. Along toward the close of the debate Mr. 
Sherman himself, standing upon the floor of the Sen- 
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ate and urging that body to come to a vote on the re- 
pealing bill, said : 

“ Break down the barrier now maintained by the Sen- 
ate of the United States, check this viper called obstruc- 
tion and in ten days the skies will brighten, business 
will resume its ordinary course, and the clouds that 
lower upon our house will be in therdcep bosom of the 
ocean buried.” 

This language absolutely excludes the idea that the 
fear of tariff changes had anything whatever to do 
with the trouble. 

The bill was repealed, but the prosperity failed to 
materialize. Then came the cry for bonds. A bond 
issue would surely restore confidence in our finat.- 
cial integrity, and flood the land with sunshine. One 
bond issue, two, three and four aggregating $262,- 
000,000 came in quick succession, and each was to 
bring prosperity. True, they were made by an al- 
leged Democratic Administration, but the action was 
cordially indorsed by an overwhelming majority of 
Major McKinley's present supporters, while the mass 
of the Democratic Party was opposed tothem. And 
still no prosperity. Nor was any to be expected. Now 
we are told by the very men who indorsed the bond 
issues as a sure road to prosperity, that all we need is 
‘more tariff.’’ Is it surprising that life-long Repub- 
licans follow in blind confidence, and that hundreds 
of thousands of them are turning their backs upon 
leaders who, they believe, are luring them into the 
quagmire of financial and industrial ruin ? 

But again: the tariffis not a feasible remedy be- 
cause even if McKinley should be elected, it cannot 
be applied. 
be confronted by an adverse Senate, and we have not 
yet reached the stage at which legislation can take 
place without the concurrence of that body. There 
is, in fact, nota sign in the political sky to indicate 
thatthe Republicans will ever have a clear majority 
in the Senate, and without it they can pass no tariff 
measure. So when Major McKinley is pictured as 
bearing an American flag and leading the way to pros- 
perity through the portals of protection, he is made 
to promise something that he cannot deliver, and 
every American citizen who follows that lead at the 
polls with the idea of securing tariff legislation, is 
simply throwing his vote away. 

Those who more tariff as a cure-all 
stand upon ground. They look 
only at the year 1892, assume that we had high- 
grade prosperity in that year, and then further assume 
that the re-enactment of a McKinley tariff would re- 
store that condition. They completely ignore the 
previous twenty years of our country’s history and 
overlook the obvious fact that substantially the same 
troubles which have come upon us have also fallen to 
the lot of every other gold standard country. 

The beginning is found away back in 1873. Inthat 
year silver was quite generally demonetized in Europe 
and America. For hundreds of years the two metals 
had been linked together at a practically fixed ratio, 
by the coinage laws of the different nations using 
them. There were slight fluctuations in the ‘‘ mar- 
ket values "’ 


For two years at least he would certainly 


advocate 


too narrow 


of both gold and silver bullion, owing 


to the circumstance that different nations had adopt- * 


ed different coining ratios. But the only effect of 
these variations was that some countries coined more 
than their share of gold and others more then their 
proportion of silver. But the two metals constituted 
one aggregate mass of money, and all property value 
—that is ‘‘prices,” were fixed by that mass. For 
additions to the money supply the world had unre- 
stricted access to both metals as they came from 
the mines. By the demonetization of silver the sup- 
ply from the silver source was arbitrarily cut off, and 
a portion of that already coined was melted down 
and ceased to be money. 

The natural result was to increase the demand for 
gold and make it more valuable. In other words, 
money became scarcer in proportion to commodities 
and the amount of business to be transacted. Byan 
inexorable law of political economy, prices expressed 
in gold began to fall. By 1886 the average fall 
amounted to not less than 26 percent. By 1890 it 
was about 30 per cent., and in 1896 it is very nearly 
50 per cent. compared with the prices of 1870-73, 
with the tendency still downward. 

Falling prices always create business depression 
and hard times. That such has been the condition 
since 1873, subject only to temporary revivals, is a 
fact that is recognized by every impartial investigat- 
or. It is true that the United States made great 
advances during that time. With its vast, undevel- 
oped resources and rapidly increasing population, it 
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could not have done otherwise. But it nevertheless 
suffered enormous losses. With money values con- 
stantly melting away until they now stand at but 
little more than half the figures of 1873, it is as plain 
as light that the total wealth of the country is far 
less than it would have been with those prices sus- 
tained. It is equally plain that with prices falling 
year after year somebody is getting hurt, and unfor- 
tunately that somebody is, as a rule, the man who is 
engaged in production—in creating the real wealth 
of the world. 

It is argued that falling prices injure no one be- 
cause, if we must sell cheaply we can also buy cheap- 
ly, and thus keep even. This argument is seldom 
used except when the silver question is under consid- 
eration. It is absolutely unsound, because all prices 
do not fall in the same ratio, while fixed obligations 
calling fora certain number of dollars remain the 
same. A general fall of prices gives the man with a 
‘fixed income” or who owns or controls a large 
amount of money, a tremendous advantage; and his 
advantage must be at the expense of others. Ifa 
man have $100,000 in money, and prices fall one-half, 
it makes him in effect worth $200,000. He can buy 
twice as much of the products of other men’s labor. 
If a man have no money, but plenty of commodities, 
and they fall in price one-half, he can only get half as 
much money, and at the very best can do no more 
than keep even. But he cannot do this for the rea- 
sons already given. 

This was the condition existing in 1893, when the 
great panic came. Prices had fallen about one-third, 
and the debt-paying power of the people was already 
seriously crippled. Hence the severity of the blow 
and the difficulty of recovery. It is practically im- 
possible for business to revive on a constantly falling 
market. 

The maintenance of the gold standard means a 
continuance of falling prices and a continuance of in- 
dustrial distress. For a century to come we must 
find a foreign market for our agricultural products. 
There they must compete with the cheapest labor in 
the world, working on a basis of silver or depreciated 
paper, which means half price in gold. No tariff can 
give any relief there. To raise the prices of manu- 
factured goods by higher duties will simply aggravate 
the evils of the situation, not only leaving the farmer 
without relief, but actually increasing his distress. 

The true remedy, is, in my judgment, the complete 
restoration of silver. A condition that is world wide 
requires a world-wide application. Any action which 
we may take with reference to silver will affect its 
status everywhere. If we restore silver to full mint- 
ing privileges, it will raise its value and lower the 
value of gold. The result will be a moderate and 
healthful rise of prices, affecting peculiarly those 
great agricultural staples now sold in the European 
market. This would reach the foundation of the 
difficulty. 

Bryan and Sewall represent this policy. They 
would apply the remedy directly at the root of the 
tree, while McKinley and Hobart would sprinkle a 
lotion upon the leaves and branches. 

The objections to the free coinage of silver are 
mostly technical and in the nature of prophecy, or 
special pleas addressed to certain favored classes. I 
can notice but one or two of them. 

It is said that the fall of prices has been caused by 
‘‘over-production.”’ If this be true, it leaves us 
without hope. It isthe doctrine of despair. The 
only remedy possible would be to stop producing. 
Instead of that, however, ‘‘ more tariff’’ is advocated 
which means a still larger production, and conse- 
quently according to the over-production theory, more 
misery. But the whole idea of over-production is 
false and preposterous. The increase of production 
has been less since 1873 than it was for twenty years 
before that date. That was a period of rising prices 
and almost universal prosperity. 

They appeal to the wage-worker upon the ground 
that higher prices will injure him by reducing the 
purchasing power of his wage. They studiously con- 
ceal the facts that all earnings must be paid out of 
the prices obtained for products, that a fall of prices 
is a destruction of a portion of the wage fund, and 
that the workingman is bound to be the worst suffer- 
er. After telling him that he will be ruined by a rise 
of prices under free coinage the Republican advocates 
of the gold standard deliberately propose to raise 
prices by more tariff. They know full well that the 
only way a change of tariff can start an idle factory 
is by raising the price of the products. 

The difference between Mr. McKinley and Mr. 
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Bryan is that the former proposes to raise prices 
without giving the -:people any more money to pay 
those prices with; the latter proposes to increase the 
supply of primary money, which will both raise prices 
and provide the money with which to pay them. 

Mr. Bryan believes that, altho several countries 
have demonetized silver, the United States, consti- 
tuting nearly one-third of the gold standard world, 
possesses ample strength to restore it alone. He 
knows that we cannot do it unless we try, and that, 
even if there should be a breaking of the ‘ parity,” 
our condition would still be infinitely better than it is 
to-day. 

Major McKinley stands for a policy which, judging 
from the past, offers us nothing in the way of relief 
—a policy which means a still further concentration 
of wealth in the hands of a favored few, and a con- 
stant widening of the gulf which separates the rich 
from the poor. Mr. Bryan stands for a policy that 
tinges the future of labor with hope; that tends to 
the improvement of the workingman’s condition, 
mentally, morally and physically; that will carry him 
upward instead of downward in the social scale, and 
open the gates of the twentieth century upon an era 
of prosperity greater than our country has ever yet 
enjoyed. 


CuicaGco, Ix. 





The People’s Party. 


BY THE HON. MARION BUTLER, U. S. SENATCR, 


CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL PopuList COMMITTEE. 


THE problem of civilization is not yet solved. 
History records the rise and fall of nations and peo- 
ples, and presents an infinite variety of scenes in the 
struggle of the race for higher and grander attain- 
ments, while philanthropists and dreamers have made 
pictures of a Utopia or a millennium. 

The civilizations of the past have left us many 
monuments that testify to the great achievements of 
man. That such a city as Babylon, with its vast 
population and wealth, could have been built, testi- 
fies that commerce and trade reached grand propor- 
tions. The philosophy, poetry, art and languages of 
ancient peoples are monuments to their material, 
moral and intellectual greatness. But the desolation 
that for thousands of years has marked the former 
scenes of man’s greatness and the semi-barbarians 
found occupying the former habitations of great 
peoples is a solemn warning to the civilization of our 
day; a lesson that should not be lost. 

The civilizations of the past were the civilizations 
of master and slave. The republics of antiquity were 
the republics of favored classes and ruling families. 

The republic of Washington and Jefferson is an in- 
novation in the history of the world, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence is the voice of Christianity 
proclaiming the rights of man. The struggle of man- 
kind during the last four hundred years to remove 
the governmental incubus beneath which liberty was 
crushed, reached its consummation when American 
independence was achieved and a government formed 
giving recognition and effect to the immortal Decla- 
ration of Independence. Under our Government all 
men possess, theoretically at least, liberty, with their 
own destiny at their own disposal. This is the grand- 
est achievement toward a complete civilization that 
has yet been attained, and one that places the respon- 
sibility for the success or failure of our civilization 
upon all of the people instead of (as in former times) 
on a favored class. 

But while political freedom is the agency through 
which a complete civilization can be reached, there 
is another form of slavery that, if not removed, 
will destroy the substance of political liberty, and ex- 
pose our civilization to the fate that has overtaken 
those that preceded it. = 

The struggle of to-day is for industrial freedom; 
the right of every man to enjoy the fruits of his own 
toil. The bitter contentions in our politics to-day 
are not over the right of universal suffrage or the 
rule of majorities. These have been settled and are 
the cardinal principles underlying the structure of our 
Government. 

Until a just and orderly relation of man to man in 
the domain of government was reached, and that 
question removed from the arena of contention, the 
work of adapting the agencies and institutions through 
which men are related to each other in the produc- 
tion and distribution of wealth could not be success- 
fully accomplished. But with the question of gov- 
ernment so far as it relates to principles, form and 
administration settled, the industrial problems nec- 
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essary toa complete civilization where men will en- 
joy liberty industrially as well as politically, are next 
in order, and upon the correct settlement of the 
latter depends the value and permanence of the 
former. 

The work of the two political parties who took 
their inspiration from Jefferson and Hamilton in ad- 
justing the forces, and perfecting the machinery of, 
and safely conducting, our Government past the ex- 
perimental stage, has been well done and is receiving 
the plaudits of mankind; and the abolition of Afri- 
can slavery by the Republican Party has cleared the 
field for economic and industrial discussion. 

Ours is an age of industrial achievements, and the 
issues to be settled are of an industrial and economic 
character. Discovery and invention have brought 
new forces and agencies into the arena of production 
that have revolutionized industrial society. Through 
the granting of franchises, the governments of both 
States and nations have become sponsor for the vast 
enterprises where enormous aggregations of capital en- 
joy a monopoly in the performance of necessary func- 
tions of the industrial body. These franchises are 
granted in the name of the public welfare, and are 
invested with the power to tax the public for their 
support. 

Thus have grown up powerful corporations, mass- 
ing the capital, engaged in nearly every line of pro- 
duction under the direction of a small number of 
men. The power of these vast aggregations of cap- 
ital is increased by their power to monopolize practi- 
cally the advantages of steam power and expensive 
machinery, against which the individual or the ordi- 
nary firm is powerless to compete. 

In their greed for gain the corporations soon forgot 
the public welfare, and forgot that they were crea- 
tures of a government administered by the people 
themselves in the interests of their individual and col- 
lective welfare, and instead of being content to serve 
the people, they have sought to control legislation, 
State and national, and put their attorneys and serv- 
ants in the chairs of Governors and President. 

The great transportation companies, the arteries of 
commerce, through their corrupt expenditure of 
money, taxed from the people, have controlled Con- 
gresses, forced the public to use its credit to advance 
their interests, and plundered the people of their 
birthright through procuring grants of hundreds of 
millions of acres of the public domain. 


The banking corporations insist that the govern- 


mental function of issuing money shall be surrendered 
to them, and thatthe life-blood of commerce shall 
flow responsive to the interests of greed. 

Corporations, banks and capitalists shift the bur- 
dens of taxation on to the wealth producers, and then 
conspire to defeat Jegislation to tax their incomes. 

So great has become the power of corporations in 
making and administering our laws that they have 
practically become the governing power in our coun- 
try. The history of the last thirty years is prac- 
tically a record of the industrial exploitation of our 
people by corporations. During this period the 
centralization of wealth in this country has been 
greater than has ever occurred in any century previ- 
ous in this country or any other. Corporations and 
banks have become so powerful in the affairs of our 
Government that the political machinery of the par- 
ties of Jefferson, Hamilton, Jackson and Lincoln has 
been for many years in the hands of their attorneys, 
and each party has vied with the other for the favor 
and support of these monopolies. Thus a Govern- 
ment democratic in its genius and form has fallen 
subject to an industrial despotism, in the hands of 
which political parties have become prostituted, and 
so-called statesmen reduced to the level of bunco- 
steerers. 

Political platforms were constructed denouncing 
monopolies by the same parties whose candidates 
were the tools of the monopolies from which the 
funds would be drawn to carry the elections. Polit- 
ical parties had become so dishonest that the personal 
integrity of successful politicians has become the sub- 
ject of general suspicion. The decadence of political 
morality has become the menace of our institutions 
and an evil omen to our civilization. 

To restore the Government to the people is the mis- 
sion of the People’s Party. It was evolved from the 
minds of honest toilers on the farms and in the work- 
shops. It was born in an industrial conference. It 
is the conserving force in the politics of our country. 

Its voting strength has always been in the rural 
districts. A larger percentage of its voters are home 
Owners of moderate means than of either the Demo- 
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cratic or the Republican Party. If it has not attracted 
the votes of the wealthy and elite of our cities 
neither has it attracted the votes of the vicious. The 
People’s Party for four years has been one great 
national institute for the discussion of the political 
and economic questions upon the correct solution of 
which depends the perpetuity of free institutions. It 
has made the discovery that the Goths and Vandals 
that endanger our civilization are not to be looked 
for, as Macaulay thought, in the slums of the great 
cities, but in the palatial offices of banks and trusts, 
or inthe halls of Congress. It has made the discov- 
ery that political parties that draw funds from secret 
and unseen sources, to be disbursed by the National 
Committee to the State and local organizations of the 
party, have always legislated and administered the 
Government after election in the interest of banks, 
corporations and trusts; that the party is mortgaged 
to those who contribute the funds, and that its offi- 
cers are their agents and attorneys; that money fur- 
nished to run political campaigns is an investment, 
nota gift. It has taught the voters independence 
and self-reliance. 

The present political revolution is the result of its 
teachings. It taught the people that if the gold 
standard is to displace the standard composed of 
gold and silver the values of the world must be ad- 
justed to the smaller money volume, and that there 
was no escape from the inevitable fall in prices it 
would entail. It has taught the people that the 
standard was being changed in the interest of the 
world’s creditors who held contracts for the future 
delivery of money that they might plunder the world 
by forcing payment in money more valuable than was 
loaned. It taught them that when prices were falling 
capital could not be invested at a profit, and that 
when capital could not be invested at a profit labor 
could not find employment. It taught them that when 
capital could not be invested without loss, because 
of falling prices, money could always be found in 
vast sums in the banksand at the money centers, and 
that when the banks were gorged with money that 
they could not loan labor was idle and starving. 
It taught them that the increase in value of money 
was the transfer of the property of the debtor to the 
creditor without any equivalent therefor. It taught 
them that honest money was money that maintained 
a practically stable purchasing power, that equities as 
well as interests were vested rights, and were equally 
entitled to protection. It taught them that the con- 
trolling condition of prosperity was that general 
prices should be stable or advancing and that falling 
prices were the bane of enterprise and production. It 
exposed the hypocrisy of the two old parties in deal- 
ing with this most vital issue. It called attention to 
the fact that, while President Cleveland secured the 
support of a large majority of his own party in Con- 
gress and wiped off the statute books the last law 
recognizing silver, he also received the support of 
an overwhelming majority of the Republicans in Con- 
gress forthat measure. It called attention to the fact 
that the Fifty-fourth Congress, which was Republican 
by over one hundred majority, indorsed the policy 
of President Cleveland on the silver question and the 
issuing of bonds, and that to-day the People’s Party 
is the only party in the United States with an un- 
divided membership in favor of the restoration of the 
free coinage of silver by the United States independ- 
ently, and opposed to the issue of notes for circula- 
tion as money by any other power than the Govern- 
ment of the United States. It contends that reforms 
can only be carried into effect by parties desiring the 
reforms and wholly committed to them. It claims to 
be the party of the people, for the people and by the 
people, and to represent the aspirations of the Amer- 
ican people as taught by Thomas Jefferson and repre- 
sented by Abraham Lincoln. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


The National Democratic Party. 


BY THE HON. J. M. PALMER, 
NomingE oF THE Nationat Democracy FoR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

THE answer to the question asked by THE INDE- 
PENDENT as to why the National Democratic Party is 
in the field is, briefly, that the Convention at Chicago, 
which nominated Mr. Bryan, did not represent true 
Democracy. Its delegates were largely drawn from 
the Republicans and Populists. The Convention 
held at Indianapolis, on the contrary, was composed 
of the stern, resolute Democrats of 1892, who con- 
tributed their efforts to the election of that honest, 
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manly Democrat, Grover Cleveland, of whom the 
Convention said; 

‘The fidelity, patriotism and courage with which 
President Cleveland has fulfilled his great public trust, 
the high character of his administration, its wisdom 
and energy in the maintenance of civil order and the 
enforcement of law, its equal reward for the rights of 
every class and every section, its firm and dignified 
conduct of foreign affairs, and its sturdy persistence in 
upholding the credit and honor of the nation, are fairly 
recognized by the Democratic Party, and will secure to 
him a place in history beside the fathers of the Repub- 
lic. We also commend the Administration for the great 
progress made in the reform of the public service, and 
we demand that no backward step be taken; but that 
the reform be supported and advanced until the un- 
Democratic spoils system of appointments shall be erad- 
icated.”’ 

The National Democratic Party, according to its 
platform adopted at Indianapolis, is opposed to the 
election of the candidates nominated at Chicago, be- 
cause the platform of that Convention attacks indi- 
vidual freedom, the right of private contract, the in- 
dependence of the judiciary, and the authority of the 
President toenforce the Federallaws. The delegates 
abandoned the cause of tariff reform to advocate a 
policy to increase the price of silver by legisla- 
tion to the debasement of our monetary standard, 
and threaten unlimited issues of paper money by the 
Government. They have been guilty of political her- 
esy and grave departures from true Democratic prin- 
ciples. 

The Indianapolis platform not only denounces the 
free coinage of silver, but protection as well, as being 
schemes for the personal profit of a few at the ex- 
pense of the masses. It reaffirms the historic doc- 
trine of a tariff for revenue only, more modern and 
liberal policies toward American shipping, opposing 
the pretense that discriminating duties will promote 
shipping. It declares that ‘‘the experience of man- 
kind has shown that, by reason of its natural quali- 
ties, gold is the necessary money of the large affairs 
of commerce and business, while silver is conveniently 
adapted to minor transactions, and the most beneficial 
use of both together can be insured only by the adop- 
tion of the former as a standard of monetary measure 
and the maintenance of silver ata parity with gold by 
its limited coinage under suitable safeguards of law.” 

By the legislation of 1834 and 1853 the Democratic 
Party established the gold standard of monetary 
measurement, and likewise entirely divorced the Gov- 
ernment from banking and currency issues, and to this 
policy we believe the party should adhere. This senti- 
ment is but a reiteration of the terse demand of the 
Democratic platform of 1892, that ‘‘every doilar 
coined or issued by the Government shall have equal 
power in the market inthe payment of debts.” We be- 
lieve in the maintenance of the gold standard and of 
the parity therewith of every dollar issued by the 
Government, are opposed to free and unlimited coin- 
age, but denounce also the further maintenance of 
the present costly patchwork system of nationa! pa- 
per currency as a constant source of injury and 
peril. We demand strict economy in the appropria- 
tions, favor arbitration in the settlement of interna- 
national disputes, believe in a liberal policy of pen- 
sions to our deserving soldiers and sailors, con- 
demn all efforts to degrade or impair the confidence 
and respect which the United States Supreme Court 
has deservedly held, maintaining the supremacy of 
law, the independence of its judicial administration, 
the inviolability of contract, and the obligation of all 
good citizens to resist illegal trusts or combinations 
against the just rights of property and the good order 
of society. 

The platform adopted at Indianapolis asserts truths 
which can be demonstrated, and correctly defines the 
true principles of Democracy. It commits us to the 
maintenance of the real Democratic faith. Many of 
our associates, deluded by deceptive sophistries, are 
supporting a coalition which disavows the traditional 
faith of the Democratic Party. The best we can 
hope for them is that they may be defeated, and when 
defeated that they may return tothe safe paths that 
they have heretofore trodden. 

The Democratic Party, which has existed for near- 
ly a century, originated in the efforts of the great 
statesmen of the past to defend Constitutional liberty 
and promote the welfare of the people. Its work has 
been in harmony with its principles, and if it is to 
live beyond the present year its existence must be se- 
cured by the co-operation of Democrats who revere 
its traditions and hold to its principles. If the Chi- 
cago Convention (which was regularly called) had ad- 
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hered to the faith of the fathers, the organization of 
the National Democratic Party would have been un- 
necessary. Many Democrats to-day have such re- 
spect for orderly and regular organization that they 
feel almost compelled to submit to its authority. 
That some should doubt the policy of resistance is 
but natural. Those of us who do resist its action do 
so only because it was perfectly false to Democratic 
To illustrate: While no Democrat can 
object to the condemnation in the Chicago platform 
of arbitrary interference by Federal authorities in 
local affairs, he will not condemn the President of the 
United States for his proper enforcement of Federal 
law by Federal agents. 

The great Chicago railroad strike of 1894, to which 
the Chicago platform refers, was not a ‘‘local 
affair,” but involved railroad employés of fifteen 
States and was incidentally the cause of violence and 
rioting which almost amounted to open insurrection. 
Commerce between the States was obstructed and 
mail trains stopped. According to the report of the 
Strike Commission, the President ordered the troops 
to Chicago, (1) to protect Federal property; (2) to 
prevent obstruction in the carrying of the mails; (3) 
to prevent interference with the interstate commerce, 
and (4) to enforce the decrees and mandates of the 
Federal Courts. The action referred to was unani- 
mously approved by the Senate. The Hon. John W. 
Daniel, of Virginia, who was president of the conven- 
tion which nominated Mr. Bryan, on July 12th, 1894, 
offered in the Senate a resolution on this subject 
This 
resolution indorsed the prompt and vigorous meas- 
ures adopted by the President and declared that his 
action had the full sympathy and support of the law- 
abiding masses of the people of the United States. 
‘«He will be supported,” it said, ‘‘by all depart- 
ments of the Government and by the power and re- 
sources of the entire nation.” It may be that the 
powers of the courts in the exercise of their author- 
ity to punish for contempt need legislative revision. 
It is true that the power condemned is one which has 
been framed and exercised by the courts, State and 
Federal, and on many occasions. That power has for 
its foundation principles that are well understood; 
but the difficulty presented is that different persons 
have different views as to the extent to which that 
power should be applied. 

In regard to the financial question the Chicago Con- 
vention, in pledging its candidate to stand for the 
free coinage of silver, as I have said on a former occa- 
sion, invokes not only the judgment, but the im- 
agination of the American people. According to Mr, 
Bryan, the free coinage of silver means the advance 
in the commercial value of all the silver bullion and 
coin, in factall the commercial silver, to an equality 
in commercial valueto gold. He says that the silver 
of the world would necessarilly find a common value; 
that American silver would, after free coinage, be 
supplanted by the bullion and coin of other countries 
until all silver would find a common value. He con- 
tends that the adoption of the free coinage of silver 
by the United States alone, would advance silver to 
an equality in value with gold. It must be admitted 
that Mr. Bryan and his supporters are full of cour- 
age. Their willingness to enter upon this undertak- 
ing proves that they are possessed of a boldness un- 
paralleled in our political history. Mr. Bryan and 
the better class of his supporters, tell us that the free 
coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to1 will produce 
bimetallism, a double and equal standard of 
value, the coins of both gold and silver having an 
equal power in the market and in the payment of 
debt. 

This opinion, it may be said, has no support in the 
experience of mankind, and no foundation at the 
present time other than the confident assertions of 
those who announce it. It is certain that no party 
in the country ever undertook so mueh as is pro- 
posed to be undertaken by the believers in the un- 
limited coinage of silver. They are not only ready 
to maintain commercial parity in value of about 
434,000,000 silver dollars already coined under the 
acts of 1878 and 1890, and of all the silver dollars 
that hereafter may be coined, but they are willing to 
assume the gigantic task of advancing the value of 
silver coinage of all the nations of the world to an 
equal acceptability and value with coins of gold. 
Even if these remarkable anticipations were realized 
it is difficult to see what would be gained by those 
who advocate cheap money. If their claim is true 
that the silver dollar would be equal with the gold 
dollar throughout the world, the silver dollar would 
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then be as difficult to procure as the gold dollar is 
now. They are continually complaining now that 
the gold dollar has too much purchasing power and 
is too difficult to obtain. The truth is that the ma- 
jority of those who believe in free silver coinage look 
forward to a depreciated dollar with which they can 
pay their debts and which would enhance nominal 
values. This financial condition would be followed 
by the ruin of all industries, the destruction of public 
and private credit, and irreparable mischief. 

One feature in the platform of the Indianapolis 
Convention should not be overlooked: 

‘‘We arraign and condemn the Populistic conven- 
tions of Chicago and St. Louis for their co-operation 
with the Republican Party in agreeing with its condi- 
tions which appeal to justification of a heavy increase 
in the burdens of the people by a further resort to pro- 
tection. We therefore denounce protection and its ally, 
the free coinage of silver, as a scheme for the personal 
profit of a few at the expense of the masses, and oppose 
the two parties which stand for the schemes as hostile 
to the people of the Republic, whose food and shelter, 
comfort and prosperity are attacked by higher taxes 
and depreciated money. In fine, we affirm the historic 
Democratic doctrine of tariff for revenue only.”’ 

It has been well said that, as a protective tariff is 
designed to interfere with the freedom to purchase 
goods, so free coinage of silver would compel people 
to take a kind of dollar which they do not want. Our 
financial troubles began with 1890, and the extrava- 
gant appropriations of the Fifty-second Congress. 

The National Democratic Party is the true Demo- 
cratic Party. President Cleveland in excusing him- 
self from attending our notification meeting wrote 
that he would be delighted ‘‘to mingle with those 
who are determined that the voice of true Democracy 
shall not be smothered, and who insist that the glori- 
ous standard shall be borne aloft as of old by faithful 
hands.’’ And Secretary Carlisle wrote: 

‘‘T am proud to take my stand with the old-fashioned 
Democrats who have refused to abandon their honest 
convictions in order toform unnatural alliances with 
political and social organizations whose purposes are 
dangerous tothe country and wholly inconsistent with 
the fundamental principles of our party, and I pledge 
to you and your associates such support and assistance 
as I can properly give during the campaign.” 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


The Prohibition Party. 
BY THE HON. JOSHUA LEVERING, 


NomINEE OF THE PROHIBITION PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

As the nominee of the Prohibition Party for the 
Presidency of the United States, I avail of your kind 
offer extended to me to lay before your many readers 
the principles for which the party is contending, and 
beg to ask a fair and impartial consideration of them 
at their hands. First allow me to state that the Pro- 
hibition Party is not merely a temperance organiza- 
tion but, in its aims and scope, deals with the liquor 
question solely in its relation to public welfare and 
policy. It has nothing to do with a man’s habits, 
and does not attempt to say what he shall drink, any 
more than what he shall eat or where he shall sleep. 
It finds on the statute books of our nation, and on 
those of almost every State of the Union, laws recog- 
nizing, legalizing and protecting the sale of intoxi- 
cants for beverage purposes; and as it believes heartily 
in the truthfulness of the statement so clearly ex- 
pressed by the Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in their address a few years ago, 
touching the liquor traffic: ‘‘It can never be legal- 
ized without sin. License, high or low, is vicious in 
principle and powerless as a remedy’; it, therefore, 
asks of the voters of the United States that, in the 
exercise of their sovereign power at the ballot box, on 
the third day of November next, they rise in the 
might of their manhood, and for the sake of God, 
home and suffering humanity, vote to put this legal- 
ized agency of every form of evil under the ban of law, 
instead of giving it its protection. 

Now Prohibition, as a principle, is as old as order 
itself. It is the basis of all law; it is what differen- 
tiates savagery from civilization, and just as a people 
emerge from a state of lawlessness to one of law and 
order, the right of personal liberty is subordinated to 
that of the public good. Hence laws are enacted 
which curtail and limit any personal right which is 
dangerous or even a menace to the rights and liber- 
ties of others; or, in other words, the law holds that 
a man’s personal rights end where those of his neigh- 
bor begin. This is such an obvious truth as to re- 
quire no illustration. 
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The question, therefore, for consideration is not the 
principle of Prohibition, but its application. Is the 
saloon as a legalized institution in this country to-day 
such a menace to the health, happiness and life of its 
citizens as to be a nuisance, and therefore a proper 
subject for removal by the law, which is supposed to 
stand as the guardian and protector of the best inter- 
ests of all the people of our country? I am sure to 
this question only an affirmative reply will be given 
by every right-thinking man, regardless of his politi- 
cal affiliations, unless perchance he may be interested 
in the traffic itself. Can there be any doubt on the 
subject? Recall for amoment the one billfon or more 
dollars wasted and worse than wasted, which pass 
every year, mainly from the hard earnings of the 
laboring classes, into the coffers of the liquor dealers, 
but which if spent in the purchase of those things 
which bring comfort and health to the family, would 
in itself largely restore the equilibrium of trade, now 
sadly congested, and be felt by every producer and 
manufacturer in our broad land, in the shape ofan in- 
creased demand. 

Again, think of the many thousands of homes in our 
land blighted, as tho a breath from the bottomless 
pit had swept over them, through the presence of this 
demon of strong drink, which, but for it would be re- 
stored to that condition of purity and love intended 
by the Creator when he established the family and 
home. But goa step further; think of the moral as- 
pect of the question, and how all other issues dwindle 
into comparative insignificance alongside of it. Sixty 
thousand human beings is the estimated number that 
yearly pass through a drunkard’s grave into a hope- 
less eternity, representing in part the tribute the traf- 
fic exacts of this country for the yearly payment by it 
to the various States and the nation through their 
license and revenue laws, of about $150,000, 000. 

But again, what a mighty hindrance is this vile 
traffic to the elevation of the great masses of human- 
ity along social, moral and religious lines. It stands 
as the great obstacle to all efforts put forth by the 
various Christian and charitable organizations for 
the benefiting and uplifting of the people at large. 
Surely a question involving so much and so far-reach- 
ing in its results must appeal to all right-thinking 
men as one of transcendent importance. This, we 
take for granted, is generally recognized; but at the 
very threshold of our efforts to take from this hydra- 
headed monster the sanctity of law and put upon it 
the seal of its condemnation, we are met by the state- 
ment that the financial question is the dominant 
issue, and that it has the right of way this year. And 
so it has been for years past. First one question and 
then another to distract the attention of the voters 
and to be used by the politicians to rally them to the 
support of the old party ticket just this once more. 

After the War it was reconstruction and then re- 
sumption of specie payment; and then the tariff, and 
how that question which should be one of easy solu- 
tion and adjustment, if treated from a standpoint of 
the best interests of the entire country and not for 
section or for the benefit of any special class of citi- 
zens, has been used to keep the voters strictly within 
party lines. And now we are told the money ques- 
tion is the supreme issue. I do not deny the fact 
that the financial question is an important one, and 
badly needs some wise and unselfish legislation by 
our national authorities to put it on a proper and per- 
manent basis. It is a suggestive fact, however, that 
the parties opposing each other on this subject are 
apparently very nearly evenly divided, and each em- 
braces many of the ablest and most prominent men 
of the country, and yet each insists, with great per- 
tinacity, that the success of the opposing party will 
bring untold disaster and trouble upon the country. 
Now, if these statements are to be believed, and they 
are made by men who believe them themselves, it is 
quite evident that the success of either of the old 
parties cannot, to say the least, restore peace and 
prosperity to our fair land. 

With the uncertainty, therefore, which surrounds 
the attempted adjustment of the nation’s finances 
whichever party may be elected, the fact remains un- 
disputed that for the next four years the 240,000 sa- 
loons will continue their work of draining the re- 
sources of the country by absorbing over one billion 
dollars of the hard-earned money of the laboring 
classes, and giving practically nothing in return, im- 
poverishing our people, bringing suffering, sorrow 
and want to hundreds of thousands otherwise happy 
homes, and consigning to a drunkard’s grave and a 
drunkard’s doom sixty or more thousand human but 
immortal beings every year. 
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The question for settlement this fall is, therefore, 
clearly presented to us, and each voter must decide 
to cast his ballot—the most sacred right of an Amer- 
ican citizen—for one or the other forms of finance 
with all the uncertainty surrounding them, or for the 
protection of that most sacred spot in our country, 
‘‘our home,”’ and for suffering humanity. I leave it 
to my fellow-countrymen to decide which issue is the 
most important. 


Ba.tTimore, Mp. 


The National Party. 


BY THE HON. CHARLES E. BENTLEY, 





NoMINEE OF THE NATIONAL PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


THE National Party was organized at Pittsburg, 
Penn., May 29th of the present year. In common 
phrase, it was a ‘‘ bolt’’ from the Prohibition Party, 
and was organized out of the delegate membership of 
that party in its seventh national convention. 

The immediate cause of the withdrawal from the 
old party and the organization of the new was found 
in the refusal of that convention to take a stand in 
defense of ‘‘liberty, justice and equality,’’ and in its 
adoption of a platform that utterly ignored every 
reform issue of the day except the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic. 

We believed that in such action the Prohibition 
Party became recreant to the ‘‘higher law,’’ and 
‘« false to the standard reared by its founders.” 

We believed that its plea fora single issue platform 
—because it would thereby disarm the prejudices of 
the Church, whose political fealty was with the li- 
cense party—was, in the light of experience, only a 
subterfuge. 

The Church had persistently refused to accept pro- 
hibition in a ‘‘dominant issue’’ platform. It had 
given its almost unanimous vote for Benjamin Harri- 
son instead of Clinton B. Fisk, and then as now, had 
demonstrated its purpose in pulpit and highest offi- 
cial leading to give its support to a license party that 
could immediately win an election rather than ‘‘throw 
away its votes” on a minority party just because it 
was right. 

The National Party regarded the single issue plat- 
form as an evasive compromise, inspired by selfish 
political scheming, and designed to accomplish three 
things: 

1. Prevent any declaration by the Convention 
against the gold standard, which the National chair- 
man had strongly indorsed. 

2. Stop committing the party to woman suffrage, 
which was generally opposed by the man-controlled 
Church, especially in the Southern States, and 

3. By silence, refuse to antagonize land, railroad, 
currency and tariff monopolies, allied evils of the 
saloon, and drawing their sources of power from the 
same legislative constituencies. 

Incidentally, as an illustration of the Prohibition 
Party’s inconsistent attitude toward real reform, I 
may mention the fact of its re-electing the treasurer 
of the Standard Oil Co. as its national secretary for 
the ensuing four years. 

The platform of the National Party is the natural 
evolution in political unfolding of the principles for 
which we have contended under another party name 
for more than twenty-five years. It includes sup- 
pression of the drink traffic, equal suffrage, financial 
reform, Government lands for the people, Govern- 
ment ownership of natural monopolies, tariff reform, 
one rest dayin seven, better naturalization laws, 
public schools taught in the English language, and 
no appropriation of public funds for sectarian pur- 
poses, President, Vice President and United States 
Senators to be chosen by popular vote, just pensions 
to soldiers, abolition of the contract convict labor 
system, the initiative referendum and proportional 
representation. 

Its fourteen platform planks contain in terse, ex- 
plicit and unequivocal statement the purpose of the 
party when intrusted with power, to enact into effi- 
cient legislation each and all of the reforms for 
which it contends. 

Its Prohibition plank is not an exclusive, nor all- 
inclusive issue; but it says plainly, that if this nation 
ever attains to a just, pure and patriotic government, 
it has got to outlaw and annihilate the drink traffic. 
While expediency or cowardice has stricken suffrage 
out of every other party platform but our own, we 
say that woman should have the same means of pro- 
tecting herself, her home and her children, her prop- 
erty and her happiness by ballot that man has. 

As especial interest centers on the money question 
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as the dominant issue in this campaign, I quote, en- 
tire, our financial plank: 

‘* 3. All money should be issued by the General Gov- 
ernment only, and without the intervention of any pri- 
vate citizen, corporation or banking institution. It 
should be based upon the wealth, stability and integri- 
ty of the nation. It should be a full legal tender for 
all debts, public and private, and should be of sufficient 
volume to meet the demands of the legitimate business 
interests of the country. For the purpose of honestly 
liquidating our outstanding coin obligations, we favor 
the free and unlimited coinage of both silver and gold, 


at the ratio of 16 to 1; without consulting any other na- 
tion.” 


The assigned limits of this article forbid any ex- 
tended discussion of our financial position. The legal 
tender quality of money, which stamps its usefulness, 
is conferred by the act of all the people, and what- 
ever profit arises from the issue of money should be 
for the benefit of all the people, and not for a favored 
few. 

A banking system that must be perpetuated in 
Charter rights through the nation’s bonded debt, isa 
continual menace to the country’s prosperity. It 
means a constantly renewed issue of interest bearing 
bonds, as evidenced in the past three years, and an 
increasing burden of debt upon the people, to provide 
the needed conditions for such a banking system. 

The National Party favors gold and silver coinage 
as named, not for the purpose of establishing perma- 
nent bimetallism, but that the country may pay its 
coin obligations as contracted, and with the metals 
at the parity and value at which they stood when the 
debt was assumed. When these obligations are paid 
in gold or silver, at the option of the Government, 
we would be glad tosee a currency system established 
that excluded in circulating money mediums the met- 
als with their fiction of intrinsic values. 

The supposed need of metal money in financial 
credit, redemption or exchange, is a relic of barbar- 
ism, and ought to disappear before an advancing 
civilization. 

The National Party believes that no abiding and 
real prosperity will come to the country through the 
election of either Mr. McKinley or Mr. Bryan. 

The Republican Party, seeking a new lease of 
power, and the ruling Democratic Party, are united 
in political policies as follows: 

1. Favor the national banking system and the gold 
standard. 

2. Are opposed to free coinage of silver. 

3. Agreed upon a tariff which gathers a tax upon 
what people consume, instead of what they possess. 

4. Both protect the drink traffic, and oppose equal 
suffrage. 

5. Neither will compel, by payment or foreclosure 
of mortgage, corporations to fulfil their Government 
contracts, and both are opposed to the Government 
ownership and control of natural monopolies. 

While the Chicago platform holds out a promise of 
financial relief to the country, should Mr. Bryan be 
elected, there is a well-grounded apprehension in the 
minds of the people that no Executive, however 
strong, thus chosen, could resist the traditions of his 
party, the pressure of a composite political environ- 
ment, and in successful rule command reform legis- 
lation. 

The National Party, in its splendid declaration of 
principles, may justly appeal to the people for patri- 
otic indorsement. In the shifting of party lines, the 
decaying power of corrupt organizations, and the 
general discontent and desperate purpose of a long- 
suffering people, the honest voter may find an oppor- 
tunity to unite with a party determined in higher 
purpose and loftier ideals to break the chains of 
greed and tyranny, 


Lincoin, NEB. 


The Socialist Labor Party. 


BY THE HON. C. H. MATCHETT, 





NoMINEE OF THE SociaListT Lasor PARTY FOR PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unitep STATES. 


THE Socialist Labor Party is based upon the princi- 
ple of the collective ownership of the land and all 
machinery and appliances used for the production 
and distribution of wealth. It seeks the greatest or- 
ganization, subdivision and co-ordination of labor pos- 
sible, and would direct and transact the necessary 
labor and business of the community upon the most 
comprehensive co-operative plan. It would thus 
abolish all waste and misdirection of human life and 
labor by reducing the toil of life to itsshortest possi- 
ble limits. As American political institutions are 
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based upon democratic principles, Socialists would 
establish our industrial affairs also on democratic 
principles. Our American Constitution nobly de- 
signed through the ballot that the political machinery 
of the nation should be within the reach of all men; 
but this political freedom has in later years proved 
comparatively valueless, because the people have been 
forced into industrial servitude through the ownership 
of the machinery of production by the individual. If 
the employer was the people itself, and if the em- 
ployed was the people, with the profit-making idea 
all blotted out, then Socialism would be accom- 
plished. 

The Socialist Labor Party aims at forwarding this 
great and inevitable industrial emancipation by law- 
ful, honest and practical methods only. Women are 
but half free as compared with men; and we would 
make them, also, industrially, as well as_ politically 
equal by putting within their reach the machinery of 
production as well as the machinery of Government, 
thus making the inalienable right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness a reality instead of a glit- 
tering generality, as Rufus Choate characterized it. 

I know that a simple, concise statement, especially 
of this kind, means but little to minds not familiar 
with economic subjects; it may, therefore, be neces- 
sary for me to pass in review some of the results that 
would flow from this apparently great revolution. I 
say apparently, because it is only apparent. 

That revolution will be simply the extension of the 
present functions of Government to industrial affairs, 
in which affairs all Governments are already deeply 
engaged and badly entangled, because they are so 
engaged in the interests of one class. of the commu- 
nity only—the capitalists. If the paternalism now 
enjoyed by capital only were extended to labor as 
well, the Socialistic principle would be established. 
The various functions of Government are now admin- 
istered on a Socialistic plan from the distribution of 
letters, down to the sweeping of streets. Such duties 
are performed by the community because it is be- 
lieved that it is better that they should be. 

The transmission of letters is an international 
public function of great value and usefulness. If it 
is true that society enjoys a great benefit by co- 
operating in these affairs, it will be benefited more by 
extending the practice of co-operation still further. 

This is the work which we believe now lies before 
the American people. Tho now referring to America, 
and American people, it must not be forgotten that 
Socialism is /uternational. It places the lines of no 
national boundary about its hopes for the human 
race, its system or its sphere of action. Political 
and territorial subdivisions of men would pass away 
under Socialism; and instead of government over 
men grouped in certain geographical limits, there 
would be simply an administration of ¢hzngs. Society 
would be arranged according to trades or occupa- 
tions kindred in their nature. With such a change 
we would be blessed with the loss of the old fetish 

patriotism, with the rattle of its drums, the screeching 
of its fifesand the waving of its flags. No more would 
it excite the homicidal mania that causes men to 
seek each other’s lives on the murderous field of 
battle. 

With the memory of the Venezuelan affair still 
fresh among us—when men of England and America 
were almost hurled at each other’s throats, men who 
had never seen each other urged to deadly conflict be- 
cause certain capitalists of both countries had fallen 
into adispute over certain lands and mines, just 
emerged from the risk of sucha fearful crime and 
folly as a modern war with England—we warn the 
people of the world that their civilization and ours 
will never be secure while capitalists can push Gov- 
ernments into the gulf of war. With capitalism 
gone, this constant, horrid peril would vanish for- 
ever. Capitalistic economic jealousies and competi- 
tion once gone, and giving place to co-operation, 
all occasion, all cause of war must go with them, 
and the need of armies and of navies and all the 
crushing burden of their maintenance will be done 
away with forever. 

With the advent of Socialism the great curse of our 
day, znvoluntary cdleness, will be no more known. 
Production for profit once gone, Government would 
no more be controlled by the successful capitalists, 
forcing it to confer upon themselves the advantages 
of special legislation, with paternalism of the most 
orthodox kind for them, and stepfatherism, narrow, 
hard and rigid, and cruel individualism, full measure 
and flowing over, for labor. 

Protective tariffs, banking laws, money laws, cor- 
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porate powers and chartegs, patent laws, and along 
list of special acts in the interest of capital, are evi- 
dence of the fatherly care of the Government in the 
case of Brother Capital; and Gatling gun injunctions 
and other legal instruments of repression testify to its 
more than denial to labor of equality before the law. 

We denounce all this. We denounce the practice 
affd the philosophy of capitalism as wickedly wrong 
and unworthy of the age. 

To Herbert Spencer, the individualist, it seems as 
futile for Government to interfere in trade or 
commerce or to legislate in the interest of labor as it 
would be to attempt to arrest the operation of the 
laws of nature. ‘This is the philosophy of fatalism 
and despair. But as long as Spencer and his followers 
know of and assent to that same interference for the 
benefit of another class we must call it the philosophy 
of hypocricy. With the land machinery of produc- 
tion within the reach of all, thus placing the means of 
life at the disposal of all and making each independ- 
ent ofevery other man as far as opportunity to labor 
is concerned, there would be neither need nor oppor- 
tunity for paternalism. 

The development of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, beginning in the early days of our country with- 
out steam power, machinery, or subdivision of labor, 
and without large amounts of capital employed, has 
reached its present state in obedience to the laws of 
its being, in obedience to an evolutionary process 
which has not only not stopped, but is still going for- 
ward with an accelerating momentum not to stop un- 
til it places all the wealth, all the entire control of in- 
dustry in the hands of an enormously wealthy few. 
This wealthy few being superseded by the people 
completes the evolutionary process by giving the own- 
ership of all things needful to production into the 
hands of but one, and that one the collectivity. 
Labor is bought to be soid at a profit, yet the labor- 
ers are looked to for a market for the product ofthat 
labor. But wages will not buy wages plus profit, so 
the machinery of production cannot be kept going, 
the people cannot be kept employed; they cannot get 
money, cannot buy goods, and the manufacturer, not 
being able to sell, cannot keep his mill going. This 
condition is an absurd one, and co-operation is the 
only remedy. This condition is the real reason why 
wealth goes into the hands of a few; for the weaker 
men in the fierce industrial war engendered go to the 
wall, as the facts continually show. 

Captains of industry are lauded for their work of 
increasing the power of labor by their genius for or- 
ganization. Socialism would claim still greater praise 
by carrying that organization to its extreme limit, so 
as to get the greatest amount of product with the 
least possible effort, thus giving to all men comfort 
and leisure. With leisure comes moral, intellectual 
and material well-being. 

To accomplish all this, it is first necessary to bring 
Socialism to the attention of the people. If Social- 
ism is right, the idea will spread until it has taken 

The majority 
will in force. 


possession of a majority of minds. 
will then find a put its 
Socialists make use of political machinery because 
election time is the best time to get at the people 
especially when its adherents 


way to 


with a new idea, 
are so poor as the advocates of a new idea always 
are. Socialists believe that with a growth of the 
Socialist idea will come the advocacy and execu- 
tion of many changes in the direction of Government 
ownership of monopolies, and also changes in the 
laws which will cut off the paternal pap from capital. 
Before we come to full power we shall exercise what 
influence we can in this direction. When we obtain 
power enough we shall prevent the issue of charters 
or corporate powers, patents, banking privileges, and 
shall change the laws relating to the land, so that it 
may be monopolized no longer. We shall, through 
the Government, issue money directly to the people, 
without the intervention of banks, at the same time 
placing no restrictions upon individuals from entering 
upon that business upon equal terms with itself. 

this case would be abolished, and the 
commodity 


Interest in 
necessity for that relic of barbarism, 
money—silver or gold—would pass away. 

The Socialist Labor Party’s first care will be to see 
that all children shall be educated, for civilization 
cannot be maintained with an ignorant proletariat. 
They will be provided with meals and clothes as well 
as books, if necessary, to establish ample and equal 
opportunity for education to all. 

With the work of tearing down will go forward the 
building up process until the new order shall spring 
into full liie—the Co-operative Commonwealth. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 
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Fine Arts. 
Art Notes. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


A PRIVATE view on October 8th will open to the pub- 
lic the engraved work of the late Mr. Charles Burt, of 
Brooklyn, which has formed the summer exhibition of 
the Grolier Club. It includes an astonishing mass of 
work, most of it accomplished by steel engraving, now 
so rarely practiced, of which Charles Burt and Asher 
B. Durand were the noted exponents in this country. 
The work of the former, owned and arranged by his 
daughter, at the Grolier Club, and the collected plates 
of the latter, owned by Mr. S. P. Avery, and loaned by 
him to the Metropolitan Museum, afford an unusual 
opportunity to learn something of American line engrav- 
ing. For Mr. Burt counted himself an American, tho 
he was, born in Edinburgh, where he completed the 
seven years apprenticeship of his profession. He came 
to this country to establish himself as an engraver at 
the age of nineteen, and worked constantly and with 
never flagging enthusiasm until he died in his seventieth 
year, in 1892. Moreover, he was for many years the 
principal engraver of the Government, and so much of 
his work was for the bills, postage stamps, etc., for the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving and for the Amer- 
ican Bank Note Company, thatit is intimately American, 
altho many of the stamps of Italy, Russia, Brazil, 
Chile and Canada are also the work of his brain. In- 
cluded in the five hundred engravings are some etch- 
ings, and a few pencil drawings and water colors also 
find place inthe collection; but his fame rests securely 
upon his work as a line engraver. 

His largest work, a wonderful production for a young 
man of twenty-four, is ‘‘ The Last Supper of da Vinci,”’ 
copied from the great engraving by Raphael Morghen, 
published by A. L. Dick, who calmly absorbed the 
honor due Mr. Burt and masquerades as the engraver. 
Mr. Durand retouched some of the heads, it is said, and 
Mr. Burt changed somewhat the expression of the head 
of Christ, making it approach his own ideal. 

The plate of second importance in point of size is 
‘* Anne Page, Slender and Shallow” (‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor’’), after the painting by C. R. Leslie. The 
faces are rendered with that fine animation which is 
characteristic of Mr. Burt, who had an unusual feeling 
for portraiture. Another important engraving, one of 
his very last, is a star-crowned female figure holding 
wide an inscription which was his own life motto: 
‘* Ever let love and truth prevail.’’ The head of Long- 
fellow resting on the hand, the largest portrait work, 
notable for the silvery quality of the hair and the clear- 
ness of the shadowed eyes, was completed after the 
poet’s death; but the likeness was commended by Sam- 
uel Longfellow, Whittier and other friends. 

Of American steel engravings one might choose first 
the ‘‘Ariadne’’ of Durand, then ‘‘ Thé Last Supper,” 
by Burt, and afterward the ‘‘ Longfellow’’; and it is sin- 
cerely to be hoped that the entire collection may find a 
place in the new Brooklyn Institute building. Among 
the vignettes and heads one may count twenty Presi- 
dents of the United States, and among the Secretaries 
of State and of the Treasury are included such men as 
Webster, Clay, Blaine and Seward, and among the Sen- 
and Sumner. There are portraits of 
painters like Trumbull and Stuart, authors like Ban- 
croft and Longfellow, religious leaders like Luther 
and Loyola, crowned heads, foreign statesmen and 
great singers. Most of these are unimpeachable like- 
nesses and fine technical examples of steel engrav- 
ing. 

The announcement of the new Chase School of Art in 
New York contains some new departures in manage- 
ment which are strongly to be commended. We read 
‘* Choice of place in the life classes will be determined 
by the number received in composition class,’’ a con- 
cours of which will take place each month. The ordi- 
nary plan has been to draw lots for position among 
those early onthe ground at the opening of each week’s 
pose; this change means increased attention to compo- 
sition, which has been sadly neglected for literal and 
philistine work from the model. ‘‘A talk on art will be 
given each month,” which will, it is hoped, tend to 
widen the student’s horizon. ‘‘ The best work from the 
concours of the Académie Julien, Paris, will be shown 
every month in conjunction with the monthly concours 
of the school in drawing, painting, composition and 
portraiture,’ which will tend to raise the standard of 
work; and ‘‘ $320 will be given during the year in equal 
monthly prizes for the best work in each of the classes.”’ 

Mr. Chase will divide his teaching time between his 
new school in New York and the schools of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia, 
giving up both his projected class in Holland and his 
old classes in Brooklyn and the Art League of New 
York. The Philadelphia Academy has a very strong 
corps of instructors, including Miss Cecilia Beaux—as 
it stillappears on the Circular of 1896-’97, in spite of 
her change of name. 

The Art Students’ League of New York should be 
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progressive, since it is ruled by a board of students: 
but it is being left behind in some respects by this 
school in its ninety-first year and by its new rival. 


Personals. 


Joun R.GEnTRY is a horse—at least the famous one 
is. Two weeks ago at Portland, Me., he paced a mile in 
two minutes and one-half second, the fastest time ever 
made by any horse in harness, and a second faster than 
his own previous record which was equal to the world’s. 
The last quarter mile was made in the ‘‘teeth of the 
wind’’;sothe wiseacres predict that soon the long de- 
sired record of a mile intwo minutes will be a reality. 
This stallion is seven years old and one of the hand- 
somest bay harness horses ever seen on the turf. He 
comes of very famous ancestors; but it is a curious fact 
that they were all either runners or trotters, not one 
being a pacer. This should please Weisman and the 
other biologists who do not believe in the transmission 
of ‘‘ acquired characteristics.’’ When he was four years 
old he sold for $10,000; but two years ago he was sold 
again for considerably less, as the ‘‘experts’’ thought 
his star was declining. Patient training and care, how- 
ever, brought him in condition again, and now he is 
priceless. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 








....Onthe tenth of last month Luigi Palmieri, the 
Italian meteorologist, died at the age of eighty-nine 
years. Hewasthe greatest of all astronomical watchers 
at Mount Vesuvius. Living forty years on the volcano 
he did not let a year pass without adding something to 
the world’s knowledge of the mystery of the volcano’s 
action. He has predicted every eruption for years, 
and his instruments for detecting the slightest trem- 
bling of the ground arethe most perfect ever used. He 
nearly lost his life in the eruption of 1872. There, with 
the temperature at 130 degrees Fahrenheit, while the 
people living at the base of the mountain fled by thou- 
sands, he wrote a description that has already become a 
classic, containing a minute history of every phase of 
the eruption. He had descended into the crater so 
often that he lost all fear and all sense of danger. 
Professor Palmieri devoted much of his life to instruc- 
tion, having taught in philosophy, physics, mathe- 
matics, electricity, magnetism and astronomy in differ- 
ent schools and colleges in Italy. 


....The late Hamilton Gibson, whose articles in the 
magazines on flowers and birds, accompanied with his 
own illustrations, have received so much attention, 
had a powerful magnetic attraction for birds and other 
small wood-dwellers. A friend of his gives the follow- 
ing example: One day he was taking pictures of water 
through the trees, and bits of woodland, in company 
with Mr. Gibson, when the latter suddenly raised his 
hands high above his head and pressed both wrists to- 
gether to form a vase-like hollow with his hands. Into 
this quickly fluttered down from the trees a little bird. 
Mr. Gibson then gently drew his hands down toward 
his face and made caressing sounds to his little pris- 
oner, who showed no signs of fear. At the same time 
a tiny squirrel crept down the trunk of the tree against 
which Mr. Gibson was leaning, and, putting his fore- 
paws on his shoulders, listened, unafraid, all the while 
turning his quick little head from side to side, as the 
artist uttered the half-whispered, half-whistled mur- 
mured sounds that were charming the bird. 


....Father Kneipp, whose disciples in this city have 
received a great deal of newspaper attention during the 
past few weeks on account of their addiction to hydrop- 
athy, more familiarly called ‘‘ grass cure’ (which pana- 
cea forall rheumatic maladies consists in walking bare- 
footed early in the morning on the dewy grass), has a 
number of princely patients at Wérishofen, among 
them the Archduke Joseph of Austria, Count Caserta, 
chief of the Neapolitan line of Bourbons; the Duke of 
Parma, father-in-law of Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
and his whole family of princes and princesses, ten in 
number, besides the Duke of Mecklenburg, who married 
the Catholic Princess of Windischgratz, and therefor re- 
nounced his claims to thethrone. The Kneippists have 
been granted certain portions of Central Park in this 
city in which tocure themselves, and they may be seen 
there almost any morning bright and early. Hydropa- 
thy is expected to spread. 

....The wife of Booker T. Washington, of the Tus- 
kegee Institute, has accomplished a great deal for the 
elevation of the women of her race. She began her 
labors four years ago in a shabby upper room, with the 
co-operation of only six other women. To-day there is 
a weekly conference of over 400, where talks on useful 
subjects are given, and discussions are held. Classes 
and a library for the children have been established, 
and the tone of the whole neighborhood has been im- 
proved. 

....Count Goluchowski, the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, has been honored by Emperor Francis 
Joseph with the Order of the Golden Fleece. This has 
caused considerable comment and surprise in Vienna, 
for this is the highest of all orders. Founded in 1429 
by Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy, it has seldom 
been conferred, and there has rarely been more than 
twenty holders of it at any one time, including foreign 
sovereigns and princes. 
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Mr. BrYAN issued, last week, his third acceptance of 
the Presidential nomination. He had already accepted 
that of the Democratic Party and that of the Silver 
Party, and his last letter was in response to the notifi- 
cation of the committee of the People’s Party. The 
Silver Party is not really a separate party, altho it held 
a national convention and nominated the ticket selected 
at Chicago. It has a national organization but no State 
ticket, and where it has held State conventions it has 
simply indorsed electors already nominated for Bryan 
and Sewall. In his letter of acceptance of the nomina- 
tion of the People’s Party Mr. Bryan expresses his ap- 
preciation of the breadth of patriotism which actuated 
that party in going outside of itsown lines for a Presi- 
dential candidate, pays a tribute to it for its constancy 
to free silver, and says it has ‘‘exerted an important 
influence in awakening the public to a realization of the 
nation’s present peril.’’ He says nothing about the 
Populist candidate for the Vice Presidency, but speaks 
of the difficulty of arranging a single ticket without, 
however, suggesting any means by which an agreement 
can be reached. He simply says that with issues of such 
momentous importance before the two parties some 
means may be devised by which the free silver vote in 
each State shall be concentrated upon a single electoral 
ticket. But it seems hardly probable that either Mr. 
Sewall or Mr. Watson will withdraw. All rumors of 
such a purpose on the part ofeither have been promptly 
denied, and each has declared his purpose to remain in 
the field till the end. 

Mr. BryAN spent the week in West Virginia and 
the border States, remaining in St. Louis over Sunday. 
He had very large audiences in West Virginia and 
spoke in his usual strain against bankers, capitalists 
and monopolists, pleading the cause of the farmer and 
the laboring man as against the moneyed classes. He 
is to spend the rest of the time before election in the 
Middle West, the last ten days to be given, it is said, to 
Illinois. He is quite confident that he will be elected, 
and has given the public a statement in which he ex- 
presses his confidence in the result. His confidence is 
based, he says, on the fact of the daily growth of free 
coinage sentiment. He contends that the gold doilar 
makes a dear dollar; that a dear dollar makes hard 
times, and that there can be but few people who are 
interested in having hard times. As the people are 
studying the question, therefore, he believes that votes 
are being constantly made for free silver coinage. He 
says the number of Republicans who have declared for 
free silver outnumbers the Democrats who have de- 
serted the Chicago ticket. He believes, moreover, that 
while the number of silver Republicans is increas- 
ing the number of bolting Democrats is decreasing. 

Crowns of people continue to flock to Canton. 
On Saturday last no fewer than thirty delegations from 
various States were received by Governor McKinley, 
who delivered fourteen formal speeches and several 
informal speeches. It is estimated that the delegations 
aggregated 15,000 people, and the speaking began as 
early as half-past eight in the morning and lasted until 
lamplight. The present week Mr. McKinley is expect- 
ing to receive a delegation of 1,500 or more ex-Confed- 
erates from the Shenandoah Valley, together with many 
Republicans and a number of Democrats who have an- 
nounced their intention of supporting the McKinley 
ticket. The Governor is reported to be quite confident 
that the result in November will be satisfactory to the 
sound money sentiment of the country. Ex-President 
Harrison has consented to speak in Richmond, Va., and 
also to make a tour of his own State, Indiana. The 
campaign from now until the third of November will be 
exceedingly brisk. ere 

THE Atlantic States were visited last week by a storm 
of almost unexampled violence, and the full results are 
not even yet known. The storm center was formed 
in the Gulf of Mexico off the Florida Coast. It passed 
northeast, doing great damage in Savannah, shaking 
Washington severely, but just as it was expected in this 
city, it turned off and was dissipated in Virginia. The 
greatest destruction seems to have been at Cedar Keys, 
Fla., Savannah, Ga., the Sea Islands, S. C., and Wash- 
ington, D.C. Cedar Keys was destroyed. The wind 
did great damage, and then camea great tidal wave 
which swept over the whole place. That every one in 
the whole village was not killed is marvelous, but a 
great many saved themselves by clinging totrees, and a 
few houses escaped demolition. A number of bodies 
were dug out of the sand, while many more were washed 
up bythe sea. In Savannah scarcely a house escaped 
damage, and there were many lives lost. Washington 
suffered severely. Many houses had their roofs blown 
off, and many others were so weakened that they will 
require extensive repairs. Great damage was done in 
the National Cemetery at Arlington, fully 300trees hav- 
ing been blown down. At the Sea Islands the disaster 
was not as great as in 1893, but there was heavy loss of 
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Survey of the World. 


life and property. The weather forecast of the Naval 
Hydrograph office at Washington for the North Atlantic 
during the present month says that frequent and heavy 
gales may be expected. 





THE eyes of Europe have been directed anxiously 
throughout the past week to Balmoral, where the Czar 
and Czarina have been the guests of Queen Victoria. 
Nothing positive, however, has been learned as to any 
of the consultations that have taken place. The Czar’s 
private interview with the Queen was confined to a sin- 
gle half-hour, and there are no indications that politics 
were discussed then. Lord Salisbury has hada full 
interview with him, which has been followed by inter- 
views with French and Russian Ambassadors at Lon- 
don. This dearth of reliable news has given scope to 
all sorts of reports. Every utterance of a newspaper 
from Moscow to Paris has been scanned with anxiety. 
Much has been made of an apparent diminishing of the 
hostile attitude of the Russian press toward England, 
and also of a very marked quieting of the tone of the 
English press. M. Cambon, the French Ambassador 
at Constantinople, made a very positive statement to 
the Sultan with regard to the danger that will accrue to 
him unless order is preserved, and the general French 
position appears to be more in the line of some arrange- 
ment. Austria, however, appears skeptical. The latest 
suggestion is that France be requested to assume a sort 
of protectorate over Constantinople and Asiatic Turkey, 
with pledges to Russia, Austria and England that she 
will not use the influence thus acquired to the prejudice 
of the others. This proposition is earnestly supported 
by some on the ground that France and Germany are 
the only Powers that have no specific interest in the 
Bosporus, and that Germany, under Emperor William, is 
absolutely unreliable that France appears to be the only 
available Power to undertake such a duty. Allof this, 
however, is speculation pure and simple; and inall prob- 
ability nothing will be known until after the Czar’s visit 
to Paris. Hehas left Portsmouth; and both he and his 
wife evidently look forward to their French visit with a 
certain amount of anxiety and dread, not so much po- 
litical as social. Neither is in physical condition to bear 
undue strain. The Czar is moody and often depressed, 
as if the responsibility of his position weighed too heav- 
ily upon him. 


WHETHER the stories of extreme cruelty on the part 
of Belgians to the natives of Congo Free State are true 
or not, evidently King Leopold has reason to believe 
that there is some ground forthem. At least he has 
just appointed a permanent commission, the members 
of which are to serve two years, for the protection of 
the natives of the great African State. The commission 
is composed of representatives of missionary and phil- 
anthropic societies, Mgr. Van Ronste, Vicar-Apostolic 


of the Congo State, being president, and George Gren- 


fell, of the Baptist Missionary Society, secretary. 
There are three Baptists on the commission and three 
Catholics. The commission is to report any acts of vio- 
lence toward the natives to the judicial authorities, 
each member having authority to give individual pro- 
tection and to report promptly to the Governor-General. 
The commission is also charged with the duty of re- 
porting measures to the Government for the suppression 
of slave trading, for the prohibition of the liquor traffic, 
and for the ending, as speedily as possible, of cannibal- 
ism and other barbarous native customs. A code of in- 
structions has also been issued by the King as sovereign 
of the State to the Belgian agents, giving particular di- 
rections how they are to conduct themselves with refer- 
ence tothe natives. They are cautioned to avoid all 
excesses,and are warned not to allowany mutilation of 
corpses, orany acts of inhumanity toward women or chil- 
drenandcaptives. Onnoaccountisa military command- 
er,even when suppressing an insurrection, to burna vil- 
lage. He is to give proper attention to wounded rebels 
and prisoners of war,and hostages must not be maltreat- 
ed in any way. Every effort is to be made to avoid acon- 
flict with the natives, and where it is possible confer- 
ences are to be held with the view of avoiding extremi- 
ties. Additional clauses are proposed for the penal 
code, providing a penalty of death for those who are 
convicted of inducing natives to submit to the poison 
test, in case death results; and any mutilation cf a 
corpse is to be punished by two years’ imprisonment, 
with heavy fines. Penal servitude with fines are also 
provided for those who take part in any acts of canni- 
balism or provoke them. The publication of these in- 
structions and the appointment of the permanent com- 
mission are received with great favor by the people of 
Belgium, and it is believed that the results will be very 
salutary. 





THE most startling report of the week from Turkey, 
which, however, lacks probability, comes from Jerusa- 
lem, and is that the Armenians have threatened to 
blow up the Mosque of Omar. In any case strict search 


of Armenian houses has been made, police patrols have 
been increased, and intense excitement reigns among the 
Moslems. It is generally believed that the Turkish 
Government would not permit an outbreak there be- 
cause of the exceptionally great variety of interests 
centering in that city, which would increase the diffi- 
culty of the situation. Letters from Constantinople 
show that there is conclusive proof that the late mas- 
sacre was carefully planned. In some quarters Arme- 
nian houses were carefully singled out, and marked 
with red paint, so as to guide the mob in its looting. 
The reports in regard tothe assistance furnished the 
rioters by the Jews in the section of Hasskeuy are con- 
firmed. It is stated that they frequently pointed out 
Armenian houses and then after they were looted pur- 
chased the plunder. In the interior there has beena 
serious massacre at Mikdeh near Erzriim; but there ap- 
pears to be a general revolt on the part of the Turks 
against the repetition of such scenes. The i?ritish 
Consul at Van, who has arrived at Constantinople, re- 
ports that both at Mish and Erzrim they are protest- 
ing against the injury done to trade and the country at 
large by the destruction of the Armenian community 
and by the general unloosing of the spirit of robbery. 
In a certain sense the most hopeful element in the sit- 
uation is the fact that there is such financial distress. 
A private letter from Mardin reports that the treasurer 
of that district has received orders to the amount of 
$220,000, and more were coming, while the whole rev- 
enue of the province, in the best of times, was only 
$100,000. The threatened mutiny of the Sultan’s body- 
guard of Albanians was due tothe fact that they had 
not been paid, and a special messenger sent to Ger- 
many to secure funds for that purpose only succeeded 
in getting a comparatively small sum at 12 per cent. 
interest. The personal safety of the Sultan depends 
upon the fidelity of his bodyguard, and their fidelity 
depends upon their pay. It is looked upon by many as 
very probable that the lack of money to pay the Turk- 
ish troops may provea more forcible argument with 
the European Powers than the massacre of the Arme- 
nians. 


THE capture of Dongola has been followed by the 
arrest of the English advance, on account of the dif- 
ficulty of raising money from Egyptian funds. But it 
is announced that the province of Dongola will be ad- 
ministered, and Korti is mentioned as one post. But 
Korti is just beyond the southernmost point of the great 
bend of the Nile, two-thirds of the way from Wady 
Halfa to Khartim; and this means practically the whole 
Nile Valley as far as Berber, which will doubtless be 
put in communication with the Red Sea at Suakin. In 
a very short and cheap campaign Egypt—and the Eng- 
lish—have taken the better part of the Siidan, and can 
wait forthe rest. The army is strengthening its posi- 
tion and covering the territory in such a way as to in- 
sure general protection. The fertility of the district is 
reported as exceeding even what had been understood, 
and it is believed that the returns in revenue will be a 
very appreciable item in covering the expense of the 
expedition. It appears to be the design of the Govern- 
ment to allow the disintegration of the Khalifa’s rule 
to go on and to postpone the further advance at Khar- 
tim, with perhaps the thought that before long the 
different tribes will of themselves leave the Mahdi and 
declare their allegiance to the Egyptian Government. 
Colonel Kitchener has his reward in being made a 
Major-General. The Zanzibar matter hasa new fea- 
ture. Said Khalid has not only not been given up by 
the Germans, but has been transferred to one of their 
ships and removed to German East Africa. There are 
naturally denunciations of this action on the part of 
Germany as unfriendly to England, but in general the 
English press and the English Government appear to 
be relieved at the outcome. 


Ir gives a realizing sense of the new relations into 
which we are coming with Eastern Asia to learn that a 
great japanese maritime organization has established a 
line of steamers across the Pacific to compete with the 
Canadian Pacific railway and steamships. The steam- 
ers are of the highest grade, and our Navy Department 
at Washington has given permission for one of them to 
be received in the Government dry dock at Puget 
Sound. Hitherto ships of that size have been obliged 
to go tothe British naval station at Esquimault, British 
Columbia. The Puget Sound dock has recently been 
finished, and this will be the first use to which it is to 
be put. The use of the dock will bea great advantage 
to ships on the Pacific Coast, and wil! be given freely so 
long as it does not interfere with the need of the Gov- 
ernment and does not entail any expense. This will 
be all the more needed now that the Bering Sea Com- 
mission has returned and reported that notwithstand- 
ing the depredations of the past years, there is a good 
chance of an agreement that will preserve the fur seal 
for future fishers. 
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Who are Hypocrites? 
Ir is generally assumed that there are no hypo- 
crites outside of the pale of the Church. Nobody 
likes hypocrites, and those who are believed to be such 
are detested. (it is one of the most serious charges 
brought against the Church that it contains hypo- 
crites, men who are not what they seem to be, but are 
as the word means, actors. Nota few persons have 
been heard to say that the reason why they do not 
join the Church is because they hate hypocrites so 
much, and‘so long as the Church harbors them they 
will keep out of it. 

Ina conversation between two non-church mem- 
bers the other day, those professed Christians who 
lie and cheat and steal, and commit other immorali- 
ties were terribly scored. ‘‘It is all I have against 
the Church,’’ said one. ‘‘It is a terrible drawback 
to the Church,” said the other. The latter added: 
‘«T believe in the Church. We have one in my town. 
I would notiike to live ina town that had none. I 
never go myself, but I contribute regularly.’’ Then, 
referring to a noted infidel lecturer, he said: ‘‘I like 
him; but I do not like his infidel lectures. I think 
itis wrong. He ought not to be allowed to speak as 
he does. There ought to be laws against it. I think 
he is a good man in some ways; but a man who does 
not believe in God is open to suspicion, and it is a 
question whether he can be a good citizen.” 

Now here is a man who says he believes in God and 
Christianity, and likes the Church. Evidently he be- 
lieves as well in good morals, and supports the 
Church because, barring the hypocrites, he likes the 
Church. Is he not himself a hypocrite? Not so 
mean, perhaps, as the Church hypocrite; but still a 
hypocrite. He is not what he seemsto be. He is 
outside of the Church, he never goes to church; but 
in a more or less secret way he supports the Church. 
At heart he believes in God and refuses to listen to 
those who say there is no God; believes that the Bi- 
ble is good and true, and that Christianity is a great 
thing for the world, and denounces those who say the 
contrary; believes that every community is the better 
for having a church, and would not live in a place 
that was churchless. He believes all this in his 
heart, but hides it from the world as much as he can. 
Before the public he acts a part—not the part of a 
believer; but so far as the world sees he acts the part 
of anunbeliever. He is not really an unbeliever; but 
he seems to be. He seems to be worse than he is: 
while the Church hypocrite is worse than he seems. 
That is the difference between a hypocrite of the 
world and a hypocrite of the Church. 
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Christ denounced with terrible emphasis the hypo- 
crites of the Church—those who profess to be better 
than they are. He likened them to whited sepul- 
chers. There is not the slighest prospect that any- 
thing but denunciation and contempt will be visited 
upon them in our day. But it would be well for many 
outside of the Church to consider whether they are 
not in the same category. The call to-day is what it 
was in the time of Moses ‘‘Who is on the Lord’s 
side?’ Not every man who professes to be on that 
side is on that side; and not every man who seems 
to be on the other side would be willing to admit 
that he is against the Lord. Let those who are hon- 
est with themselves be honest with the world, and 
those who find hypocrites so plentiful in the Church 
be careful lest they play the hypocrite outside the 
Church. 


The Political Parties. 


In less than four weeks the Presidential campaign 
will close and the issues will be decided at the ballot 
box. It is to be hoped that whatever the judgment 
of the country may be, it will be given decisively. If 
Mr. Bryan is to be elected it will be well that he 
should be overwhelmingly elected, and that a Con- 
gress should be chosen which will adopt such legis- 
lation as he proposes. It is equally desirable if the 
choice is to fall on Mr. McKinley—and our own 
judgment is that it will so fall—that he should have 
a very large majority of the electoral vote. It is 
extremely important that the financial issue should be 
settled one way or the other, and settled finally. Doubt- 
less the great majority of voters have already made 
up their minds which way they will vote, and what is 
said in the press and on the stump wil! change but 
few, if any, of them. But there must be a large 
number of people who are hesitating which ticket 
and platform to support, and it is to persuade these 
minds that the further prosecution of this campaign 
of education is necessary. 

It has been our custom just before the election in 
Presidential years to invite representatives of the par- 
ties to present their principles and measures in our 
columns that all our readers may have an opportunity 
to understand what each party stands for. Those 
whose minds are already made up are likely to find 
in such a series of articles reasons in support of their 
conclusions, while others, less decided, after a care- 
ful review of the whole situation, may find themselves 
prepared to come to a decision. 

All the parties actually in the field are represented 
in THE INDEPENDENT this week, not omitting the 
Socialist Labor or the two Prohibition parties. There 
are six candidates for the Presidency, and we have 
thaught it wise to secure for this issue the views of 
each—Major McKinley, Wm. J. Bryan, Gen. J. M. 
Palmer, Joshua Levering, Charles E. Bentley and C. 
H. Matchett. In addition to the articles by or for 
the candidates, we also have three elaborate discus- 
sions of the questions at issue by prominent men in 
the three leading parties—Representative Dingley for 
the Republicans, ex-Congressman Bartine for the 
Democrats, and Senator Butler for the Populists. The 
careful reader may learn from all these articles pre- 
cisely where each party stands. We believe that the 
main question now before the people is one of honesty 
and good morals, and we would have our readers 
judge for themselves how those interests can best be 
advanced. 

It is easy to be seen that apart from the smaller 
parties there are two overshadowing issues—the 
monetary and the tariff. Those are the questions 
which divide the great parties and which are to be 
settled by this campaign. Mr. Bryan isthe nominee 
of both the Democratic and People’s Parties. The 
great measure which he proposes is the free coinage 
of silver. He believes that the gold standard has 
brought hard times to the farmer and laborer, and 
that it has benefited only the money lender and the 
corporations; and he is waging a hot campaign 
against bankers and capitalists and the moneyed in- 
terests generally, insisting that the debtor class, for 
whom he is specially pleading, have suffered by the 
appreciation of the gold dollar, and that it is only 
just to them that they should be allowed to pay their 
obligations in money which it will be easier for them 
to getthan the dollar of the gold standard. Upon 
this point the Democratic and the People’s Party are 
at one, and Mr. Bryan is as logically the candidate of 
the one as he is of the other. Both these parties put 
the tariff entirely in the background. 

Mr. McKinley stands for the maintenance of the 
present standard. He devotes his speeches largely 
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to a discussion of the money problem, maintaining 
that the opening of the mints to free silver coinage 
will not make more work for the laborer, nor create 
a better market for the farmer, nor restore the pros- 
perity which the country enjoyed previous to 1893. 
He insists that depreciated silver money under the 
free coinage system would be poor money, and that 
poor money cannot make good times. Appealing to 
the history of the past he argues that the present 
standard must be maintained so that our dollars 
shall not only be good in our own markets but in the 
markets of the world. He also emphasizes the doc- 
trine of Protection and insists that the Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff has confessedly failed in that it does not 
provide sufficient revenue for the Government and 
does not protect the industries of the country. He 
holds that the home market is the best market for 
our own producers, and that we cannot both hold 
that market and give it to foreign producers. He 
therefore believes that some method of tariff revision 
is absolutely necessary and that the promise of such 
revision and of the maintenance of the gold stand- 
ard, if ratified at the polls in November, will restore 
public confidence and general prosperity. Mr. 
Dingley strongly re-enforces this position by his elab- 
orate article. 

The National Democracy agrees with the Repub- 
lican Party onthe money question, and disagrees with 
it on the tariff. It wants no revision of the tariff that 
will increase the rates. It believes that with the 
money question properly settled prosperity will return 
to the country, and that the revenues of the Govern- 
ment will be sufficient for its expenses. 

In brief, this is the position of the leading parties 
in the present canvass. Of course, every intelligent 
man knows that either McKinley or Bryan will be 
elected. The choice of the voter is, therefore, to be 
made between them. The issue is of paramount im- 
portance, and we can only trust that the decision will 
be such as shall preserve the honor of the country 
and the integrity of its institutions. 


Georgia Congregationalism Once More. 


It is in Georgia that the Congregationalists of this 
country are to prove whether they hold fast to their 
doctrine of one Christianity without caste for all be- 
lievers. They were unanimous on that subject thirty 
and forty years ago. The new generation coming 
upis in danger of thinking that color caste isa matter 
of no account. 

We remind our readers that the State Association 
of Congregational Churches in Georgia was composed 
almost wholly of colored churches and members, but 
thatafew years ago quite a number of white churches 
from the minor Methodist bodies were persuaded 
to join the Congregationalists, preserving their 
local conferences and not joining the existing State 
Association. They applied for recognition to the 
National Council at its meeting in Worcester in 
1889, their representative, the Rev. S. C. McDaniel, 
declaring, when asked, that the colored church- 
es would be fully recognized and would be freely 
admitted into membership inthe local conferences. 
When a doubt was expressed whether this really 
would be done, he said: ‘‘ Look at me; doI look 
like a liar?’’ and solemnly declared that there would 
be no difficulty about it. On this assurance they 
were recognized and a State Convention provided 
for, which should represent these local conferences 
and also the association of colored churches, which 
was not local but covered the State. We heartily 
disapproved of the compromise, but waited to see if 
the promise would be kept, and recommended the 
colored churches to apply for membership in the 
local conferences. This has not been made easy, 
and such applications have been rebuffed. 

But at the late meeting of the Gainesville Congre- 
gational Conference, held in Sardis, the First Church, 
in Atlanta (colored), being in the midst of a num- 
ber of white churches, and the nearest colored 
churches being one a hundred and twenty and another 
seventy miles off, applied for admission. The church 
had voted at its regular monthly business meeting to 
make this application. The pastor and delegate 
went. They were refused admission to the church, 
and were sent away after having received a letter 
signed by the moderator and clerk in the following 
terms: 

‘* Knowing the sentiment of the Conference, and re- 
alizing that it was not necessary for your church to be 
added to our Conference, I am sure your application 
would be declined.”’ 

The applicants left town immediately, thinking it 
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would be safer to do so; and it was well they did, 
for they had been informed that a mob was brewing 
to do them personal violence. 

So far as we know there is but one excuse that can 
be made for this action, and that is that they applied 
at the wrong conference; that there was an Atlanta 
Conference to which they should have applied. We 
think this is so, but local boundaries have not been 
very closely observed in Georgia; indeed, the First 
Congregational Church of Atlanta is geographic- 
ally between Sardis, the place where the conference 
was held, and the Moderator’s church. But this is 
not the full explanation of why they did not apply to 
the Atlanta Conference. They say that they hap- 
pened to learn when the Gainesville Conference would 
meet, while it was not easy to find the time of meet- 
ing of the Atlanta Conference. Perhaps they did not 
try hard enough, or did not think it material. 

Very likely the Gainesville Conference is tech- 
nically right in this case; for we presume that this 
Atlanta church ought to have applied to the Atlanta 
Conference; but that does not excuse the discurtesy 
of the treatment. It is utter nonsense to say that 
the application was meant to ‘‘ make trouble.’’ If 
these white conferences were willing to receive colored 
churches fraternally, just as we doin the North, it would 
have been impossible for ‘‘ trouble ’’to come out of it. 
Instead of refusing them admission to the building, 
the Conference would have invited them in, listened 
curteously and publicly to their request, and then 
recommended them affectionately to apply to the prop- 
erconference. Then this Atlanta church, having made 
the mistake of applying to the wrong local confer- 
ence, even altho it was not curteously received, 
ought to have applied speedily and with all due for- 
mality, for admission to the Atlanta Conference, in- 
stead of getting angry at one rebuff. The plain duty 
of every one of those colored churches in Georgia is 
to apply, every one of them, formally, for admis- 
sion to local conferences, no matter what rebuff 
they may have received more than once. They have 
made more than one approach, but they have never 
yet carried it out to a regular application at a meet- 
ing of the right conference, which must be accepted 
or rejected. Todothis would ‘‘ make trouble,’’ we 
doubt not; but such trouble ought tobe made. Con- 
gregationalists ought to know, by a proper test, what 
sort of churches they are supporting. They are 
pledged by vote to acknowledge or aid only such 
churches as are willing to discard the color line in 
membership and fellowship. These churches were 
received on this condition. They niade, through 
their representative, solemn promises to receive 
colored churches into their conferences. Applica- 
tions have so far been discouraged that not one 
church has thus been received. In Georgia there is 
the old Georgia Association of colored churches, a 
State body, tho treated as a local body; there are 
half a dozen white local conferences, and also a white 
State conference of churches. There is also the State 
Convention, composed of a very few delegates of the 
white and colored bodies, whose business it is to 
gather statistics and whose chief anxiety is to hold its 
meetings so quietly that one Bentley, who has got up 
a schism from the white body, shall not discover 
when the meetings are held, and attend, so that he 
can prove by ocular demonstration that white and 
colored membersare holding a meeting together. He 
is the one that ‘‘ makestrouble.’’ It is because they 
were afraid of him that the call for the last meeting 
at Atlanta, indicated only the time but no place of meet- 
ing; and it was for fear of this Bentley that, after 
the members had come all the way from Savannah to 
Atlanta, they were told that the meeting would be 
postponed. They met, nevertheless. 

We are weary of denouncing such wicked and un- 
christian conduct, and we believe the Congregational 
churches are weary of seeing it; that they are weary 
of the miserable subterfuges by way of excuse. They 
are ashamed that their fellowship should be disgraced 
by the conduct of the leaders of churches welcomed 
into that fellowhip and aided by the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society and Church Building Soci- 
ety, but which are unwilling to meet their brethren in 
their conferences. Whether it be solely because of 
race prejudice or because their uneducated ministers 
are ashamed to be put in comparison with the edu- 
cated ministers of the colored churches, we simply 
say that churches that thus refuse ordinary church 
fellowship to sister churches Lave no right to seek or 
to receive aid from the denominational funds. The 
Same is true of Lake Charles College in Louisiana, 
supported by a Congregational Society, which has 
lately refused the application of Negro students. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
The Pope’s Reasons. 


WE now have the full text of the Pope’s buil in 
which he pronounces finally and positively that the 
orders of the Anglican Church are invalid, and calls 
on all those who have trusted their validity to return 
to the Roman Church. His arguments are two, and 
they are, from the Roman standpoint, as convincing 
as they are simple. 

First he assumes that previous decisions of the 
Roman Church are, in all probability, correct. He 
then examines the record of those decisions, and es- 
pecially those of the time when the schism took place 
and for the century following, when the facts were 
fresh and the Roman Curia was sure to be well in- 
formed, and he finds that those decisions were inva- 
riably against the validity of the Anglican orders con- 
ferred by the Edwardine rite. Those decisions were 
made not on exceptional, but typical cases, and they 
formed precedents that have been followed invariably 
from the first. It is to be assumed that those deci- 
sions were correct. 

But the Pope does not stop at precedents. He 
examines the reasons for them, and this supplies 
his second and convincing argument. This, we 
say, is simple. He does not even mention certain 
historical arguments that have been depended on, 
which involve doubtful questions of historical fact, 
such as the orders of the bishops through whom the 
succession has come. Their names even are not 
mentioned. They may have been as many and their 
orders as valid as one might desire; this does not con- 
cern him. His only contention is this, that the rite 
under which, from the time of Edward, priests and 
bishops were ordained or consecrated, was at that 
time so corrupted and falsified that the orders con- 
ferred thereby were utterly vitiated, and could not 
possibly confer the grace which makes the true priest 
or bishop. 

This assumes that the chief office of a priest is to 
be the agent by whom the bread and the wine of the 
Holy Sacrament are converted into the true body and 
blood of Christ. They are stewards of this greatest 
mystery. The proper Roman rite, in its language of 
ordination, gives this power of transubstantiation. 
Nothing less than this makes a true priest; and if 
this power is omitted then the ordained man is not 
ordained a priest such as the Roman Church means 
by the word. But the Edwardine rite omitted en- 
tirely this part of the service. It did it purposely and 
wittingly. The change was made so as to emphasize 
the Protestant doctrine that the Holy Sacrament is 
not the actual body and blood of our Lord. One 
must assume, if the correct words of institution are 
properly employed, that the intention goes with 
them; but when the words are wilfully changed, it 1s 
clear that the intention is changed. The priests or- 
dained under the Edwardine rite adopted by the 
Anglican Church after the Reformation, had no such 
power of converting bread and wine into body and 
blood conferred on them, nor was there any intention 
of conferring it—quite the contrary. Therefore they 
are not true priests; for true priesthood implies this 
supernatural gift as its chief essence. That the Ed- 
wardine rite was meant to confer no such power is 
seen from the further fact that its lack was recog- 
nized, and that it was afterward amended, yet not so 
as positively to grant this power. All the grace it 
did grant was expressed in the words ‘‘ Receive ye 
the Holy Ghost ’’; but that is a grace no other than 
or superior to that given in baptism to every believer. 
Therefore the Anglican priests and bishops are not 
ordained to be real priests and bishops, but only to 
those offices intended in the Anglican schism. 

This is conclusive, we say, from the Roman point 
of view. They are not priests and bishops according 
to the Roman definition, only the Anglican definition. 
We can assent to that; and we accordingly accept the 
decision, tho regretfully, because we are sorry to have 
the Roman Church tied to such a narrow definition 
of the term. It is not anywhere in the New Testa- 
ment. /rzest is the shortened form of freséyter, the 
Greek word meaning e/der. Bishop is the shortened 
form of efzscopos, the Greek word for overseer. Nei- 
ther word implies any relation to the Holy Sacra- 
ment, as if its celebration were their chief function. 
According to the Bible, the chief duty of an overseer 
or elder—that is, bishop or priest—in the Apostolic 
Church was to teaeh or preach. This duty is men- 
tioned far oftener than any other in speaking of them, 
or in the accounts we have of the early Church meet- 
ings. The principal part of their meetings was in- 
struction, not service or sacraments. Not once does 
Paul instruct Timothy or Titus how he must admin- 
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ister the Lord’s Supper or baptize, but how he must 

teach. We Protestants do not claim that we have 

the grace to change the nature of the elements, or to 

confer any supernatural grace. The Roman Catho- 

lics reduce the Church and its ministers to those who 

accept this dogma, and they disfellowship all other 

Christians. Herein they are schismatic and unscrip- 

tural. They exalt a rite above the kingdom of God, 

which is only ‘‘ righteousness, peace and joy in the 

Holy Ghost.” But if they will exclude Anglicans and 

other Christians they suffer most by their narrowness. 

It is such exclusiveness and formalism as this that 
explains the fact that Protestantism is gaining on 

Roman Catholicism all over the world. There would 

be no hope for the Roman Church but for the fact 
that it is growing constantly more spiritual, and 
making more and more of the spiritual life, and less 
and less, comparatively, of fasts and relics and 
forms, and even sacraments. For consistency’s sake 
it keeps its old shell; but it is filling it out 
with life. It preaches as it has never done 
before. Its unfortunate claim to be semper eadem 
holds it, nominally, to every error of a darker 
age, but really those errors are losing their 
prominence and influence. In their inner life the 
Roman Church and the Anglican Church, in Great 
Britain and the United States, are not so very differ- 
ent, and it was to be desired that the division should 
not be accented; but this decision was, we suppose, 
inevitable, from every historical view of the case. Its 
result will be to carry a certain number of High 
Church people into the Roman Church, but chiefly 
to emphasize, among Anglicans, their own doc- 
trine of the Church and its sacraments which they 
hold in common with all other Protestant Chris- 
tians. 


THE removal of Bishop Keane from the rectorship 
of the Catholic University of Washington, over which 
he has presided from the beginning, and his elevation 
by the Pope to the title of archbishop, will be a surprise 
to all who do not understand that it is against the 
established papal policy to allow any one in charge of 
such a work to remain indefinitely. Bishop Keane has 
served nine years with great distinction and credit, and 
his successor will be nominated by the bishops. It is 
interesting to notice that his resignation coincides with 
the departure of his intimate friend Satolli. Great in- 
terest will attach to the selection of his successor, as 
possibly indicating the drift of the new Delegate Mar- 
tinelli’s administration. Bishop Keane’s appointment 
was a surprise to many, who had expected the position 
to go to Bishop Spalding. Possibly he may be the 
next rector, and he would be an able one, altho it would 
be difficult to surpass the record of Bishop Keane. 
Whoever he may be, he will be in the closest relation 
to Martinelli, and the nominatton by the bishops will 
indicate what policy they wish him to carry out. 


WILLIAM Morris’s death will be a heavy loss to Eng- 
lish letters. As poet, artist-designer, leader of public 
taste and Socialist, his influence has been widespread, 
in this country no less thanin England. His first pub 
lished volume, ‘‘ The Defence of Guenevere, and 
Other Poems,” did not win for him popular favor; 
but when, nine years later, ‘‘The Life and Death of 
Jason” appeared, it won its public, and a large one at 
once. From that time Mr. Morris’s acknowledged posi- 
tion among English poets, was well assured. Then fol- 
lowed his great poetical work, ‘‘ Earthly Paradise,” 
the finest series of versified stories since Chaucer. His 
later verses, except his translations of the ‘‘ £neid’’ and 
the ‘‘Odyssey,” have been of less mark,mostly songs dif- 
ficult to comprehend, interspersed, after the fashion of 
Christina Rossetti’s religious verses, in his prose 
stories. But these stories, of which ‘‘ The House of 
the Wolfings,”’ was the first, took him into a new field, 
where he was inspired by his fresh faith in the Social- 
ism which had become his religion, and where other 
human elements came inthan the ghostly death and love 
which had been the sole motives of his poetic tales. 
These stories, with their archaic setting and style, in 
the primitive times of Germanic tribal life passing over 
into Christianity, are fascinating as tales, and their 
Socialism is not made so pronounced as to class them 
as tendenz novels. Every one knows it was the Social- 
ism that made it impossible for either Morris or Swin- 
burne to be appointed Poet Laureate, and the death of 
the former leaves his Roman Catholic friend the only 
great living English-speaking poet. 


WE are in receipt of a curteous note from Dr. I. T 
Tichenor, Corresponding Secretary of the Home Mission 
Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, in which he 
says, with reference to the boxes of clothing and other 
supplies sent to frontier missionaries: 


“The Home Mission Board does place upon them a 
money value as furnished by those sending such boxes, 
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and which usually is about half the real value of the sup- 
plies contained in them. But it does not charge these 
boxes of supplies to the missionaries as any part of their 
salaries. They are furnished always and to every mission- 
ary aS a gratuity over and above the amount of salary 
promised by the Board.” 

We are very glad to get this statement from Dr. Tiche- 
nor. In looking at the report of receipts of the Home 
Mission Board, as given in the Mission Journal for Jan- 
uary, February and March, 1896, we observe that the 
total receipts for the three months amount to $22,698.- 
25, of which $13,568.90 is made up of the values placed 
upon the boxes, which is very considerably more than 
half of the total receipts. By turning to the report of 
the Southern Baptist Convention for 1894, the latest we 
happen to have at hand, we find on page Ixiii the con- 
solidated report of the Treasurer of the Home Mission 
Board, showing the receipts for the year to be $73,320. - 
QI; we must assume that this includes the value of 
the boxes, as do the reports for 1896, and hence, of 
course, the value of these boxes is also included in the 
item of ‘‘cash expenditures.”’ 
chiefly for missionaries’ salaries. 


But this is, of course, 

If not, what does it 
go for? It was upon this information that we made 
our former statement, that the value of the boxes was 
We 
are greatly interested in Dr. Tichenor’s statement, that 
the ladies the boxes contributed ‘‘ only 
about half their real value.’’ We notice that the women 


charged as a part of the missionaries’ salaries. 


place upon 
of Eutaw Place Church, Baltimore, contributed a box 
which they valued at $355.75; the ladies of Fulton 
Avenue Church, Baltimore, one valued at $252.75. If 
these amounts represent only half of the real value of 
the boxes, the frontier missionaries receiving them as 
a gratuity had great reason for special gratitude. 


SEVERAL hundred Armenians have reached Marseilles, 
driven out of Constantinople, some of whom are desir- 
ous of ultimately settling in the United States. It 
should be understood that there is no fear of America 
being inundated with Armenianimmigrants. The Turk- 
ish Government itself is taking every precaution to keep 
its victims within the borders, lest by escaping they 
spread the knowledge of the situation within and make 
efforts from without to remedy it. The few who reached 
Marseilles are only a handful who succeeded in taking 
refuge upon the foreign vessels in the harbor of Con- 
stantinople during the confusion of the recent massacre 
there, and who through the influence of the foreign 
ambassadors were enabled 


to Marseilles. 


They are not beggars, but honest, thrifty men, of whom 


escape to 


a large number are skilled artisans and industrious 
They 
are not to be classed as emigrants, but as victims of po- 
litical persecution compelled to flee for their lives, and 
such should receive a hearty welcome inthe United 
States. Miss Frances E. Willard has personally inves- 
tigated the situation at Marseilles, and is maturing plans 


laborers who would very soon land on their feet. 


by which all proper cases among these refugees may 
find homes in this country. The Armenian Relief Com- 
mittee, Brown Brothers & Co., 59 Wall St., Treasurer, 
will receive money for the aid of these refugees, and 
will be glad to receive applications to locate them in va- 
But its chief labor will still be de- 
voted to the maintenance of the great relief work which 


rious lines of work. 


is being carried on in twenty centers in Turkey, and on 
which the lives of fifty thousand people is dependent 
The late massacres have added to the 
number of the dependent, and very many of the widows 


from day to day. 


and orphans, and not a few men, have been unable dur- 
ing this disturbed summer to provide for the winter. 
The public may be assured that no funds thus sent have 
been or will be used for any impracticable or inexpedi- 
ent schemes such as have been advocated in some quar- 
ters, but solely for the actual relief of the sufferers and 
for putting them on their feet. 


....Ilf the Methodist conferences again vote against 
the admission of women to the General Conference, 
after what occurred last General Conference, it 
will be extremely unfortunate. The vote so far is not 


Out of a total of 4,128 only 2,877 go for 


at the 


reassuring. 
admission, which is over two-thirds, but less than the 
necessary three-fourths. 


.... The Catholic Standard says: 

“Tt will soon be THE INDEPENDENT’S turn to acknowledge 
that every sentence in the Bible is not within the compre- 
hension of every child.”’ 
When did we ever say it was? On that subject we 
agree heartily with Peter's opinion of some parts of 


Paul's letters. 


.... Ignorance, pure ignorance, nothing but ignor- 
ance, is the cause of the remarkable spread of the 
Mormon the mountains of Kentucky. 
Schools will cure the disease; churches alone cannot. 


delusion in 

.... This if not a campaign of men. Not one of the 
articles we publish this week says anything of the can- 
> itis 


didates personally. - The men seem to be all rie** 


principles which are in issue. 
....Senator Blackburn claims thirty-six States for 
Mr. Bryan. This claim will hold good only till election. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Religious Intelligence. 


The Centennial Jubilee 


OF THE AFRICAN METHODIST EPISCOPAL 
ZION CHURCH. 


BY JOHN C. DANCY, 


GENERAL MANAGER OF THE CELEBRATION. 


On Thursday, October Ist, at the ‘‘ Mother Zion 
Church,’’corner of West Tenth and Bleecker Streets,New 
York City, began the celebration of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church, which was organized in this city by James Var- 
ick, Peter Williams, George Collins and others, in 1796. 
The organization of this Church was the result of 
discriminations to which these men and their followers 
were not willing to submit, and rather than suffer the 
humiliation, they quietly withdrew from the old John 
Street Church and began to worship on their own ac- 
count. Strange as it may seem, until this time the 
Negro had not been an active and directing force in 
affairs, either civil orreligious. The genius of Ameri- 
can institutions had not discovered in him the qualities 
of leadership. He was regarded as worthy only to be 
directed and led rather than as director and leader. As 
much as we regretto admit it, the race itself had not 
learned of its own capabilities and possibilities, and 
was until that time content to be a subject in all things 
rather than a leader inany. 

This movement, inaugurated by Varick and his com- 
peers, was providential in that it taught the lesson of 
manhood’s rights, how to assert and secure them, and 
of religious liberty which would necessarily lead, in 
due time, to the full enjoyment of civil liberty. The 
race needed to learn the lesson of self-reliance. It 
needed to be taught in the new school, and this school 
must be of their own origin, even tho of adversity. 

After a hundred years, the descendants of these 
splendid men, and those who have been drawn to the 
support of the Church which they founded, out of grati- 
tude for their sacrifices and their triumphs, meet to- 
gether to take cognizance of them in a great Centennial 
Jubilee. 

Another feature in the work and labor of these men 
is deserving of consideration. It is the incentive which 
their effcrts gave to the native genius of the race. 
Until they had begun this agitation along religious 
lines, nothing had been done in professional life along 
other lines. Until the first Negro preacher had occu- 
pied the pulpit, no Negro had been seen in the legal 
and medical professions. The moment the race discov- 
ered we were capable of preaching, that moment it dis- 
covered we were capable of distinguishing ourselves in 
the other professions. The moment we discovered that 
we could speak, that moment we determined to excel in 
oratory along other as well as religious lines. Hence 
the dazzling splendor of the eloquence of Frederick 
Douglass, who was prepared for his work of leadership, 
as he himself publicly declared, by reason of his train- 
ing as sexton, exhorter, class leader, Sunday-school 
superintendent, and local preacher in the little A. M. E. 
Zion church in New Bedford, Mass., to which city he 
escaped as a fugitive slave. 

The Church grew and flourished for the first sixty- 
seven years, under circumstances that were not as en- 
couraging as could be hoped. Its Discipline as early as 
1820 declared against slavery in the most positive and 
uncompromising terms, which rendered the occupancy 
of Southern territory impossible. Churches had been 
organized in the leading cities of the North and had 
done well. 

‘*Mother Zion” in New York had ¢s many as seven 
hundred members as early as 1820. The total member- 
ship, about that time, was 1,440. In 1863 the member- 
ship had grown to 5,000; new life had been infused 
everywhere. Sherman was making his grand march 
from Atlanta tothe sea. Bishop J. J. Clinton was fol- 
lowing in his wake, strengthening the work, aided 
by J. W. Hood, now bishop. During the next ten 
years the Church had augmented its strength to 100,000 
—the increase being chiefly inthe Southern States as a 
result of the success of the Union arms and the abolition 
of slavery. 

Since that time the growth has been marvelous, hav- 
ing multiplied about five times up to 1896, the member- 
ship now being nearly half a million. There are now 
2,000 churches, 4,000 traveling and local preachers, 9 
bishops, 17 general officers, 80 presiding elders, $3,500,- 
000 worth of property, 2,184 Sunday-schools with 13,000 
officers and teachers, and 125,000 Sunday school schol- 
ars. It also has seventeen institutions of learning, 
chief of which is Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C., 
all of which are mainly self-supporting. The late Dr. 
J. C. Price was the foremost pioneer in the education 
agitation for an educated ministry and the formulator 
of plans looking to the acquirement of them. 

The foregoing furnishes the reasons in part for this 
great Centennial event. Representatives from all the 
leading Churches are contributing by sermons, speeches 
and papers tothe attraction and success of the celebra- 
tion, 








October 8, 1896 


Thursday morning October 1st, dawned beautiful 
and bright. Representatives of Zion and the sister de- 
nominations had assembled at Mother Zion Church 
from all parts of the country, the West Indies and 
Africa. The grand old church organ pealed forth a 
splendid prelude, a great chorus, composed of the best 
voices of the city churches, sang with unusua’ effect and 
melody, ‘‘ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 

Senior Bishop, J. W. Hood, D.D., call the gathering 
to order. He was associated on the platform with 
all the nine bishops of his own Church, two of the 
Methodist Episcopal bishops and three of the African 
M. E. bishops. It was a beautiful spectacle. 

‘« Blow ye the trumpet, blow ”’ was sung, Bishop C. R. 
Harris read the Scripture lesson, Bishop W. B. Der- 
rick, D.D., led in a fervent prayerin which he invoked 
divine aid in blotting out all race prejudiccs, and an 
original hymn, ‘‘ Hail the Church that Varick Started," 
was enthusiastically sung. Bishop C. H. Fowler, of 
the mother M. E. Church, one of the greatest preachers 
in that Church, preached the opening sermon, selecting 
as his text, the 12th verse of the 48th Psalm, ‘‘ Walk 
about Zion and go round about her; tell the towers 
thereof.’”” The theme was most appropriate, and the 
eloquent bishop was at his best in its development. 
The sermon was one of the most effective to which we 
have ever listened. It was a _ splendid tribute to 
this Church and the good results of its work. The 
Methodist Ministers were present in a body in honor of 
the great event. 

In the afternoon Bishop T. H. Lomax, D.D., presided; 
Bishop B. F. Lee, D.D., of the sister A. M. E. Church, 
preached the sermon. It was able, logical and pointed. 
It comprehended the whole Gospel system and pleaded 
for Church Unity as a basis of final victory. Bishop 
Lee is one of the ablest men in the A. M. E. Church, 
and honored his whole Church and race by the power 
and strength of his discourse. 

At night Bishop B. W. Arnett, in the absence of Gov- 
ernor Morton, who was unable to be present, presided. 
Fie never wielded the gavel to better advantage, and his 
happy flashes of witand wisdom produced the best effect. 
The first address of welcome was by H. K. Carroll, 
LL.D., who was unavoidably absent. It was read by 
Dr. E. M. Bliss. He complimented the Church on the 
work of a hundred years, and reviewed itstrials and its 
triumphs at some length. He hoped the time would 
come when ali the Methodist Churches would be united 
against one common foe. He rejoiced in the progress 
of the Negro race and assured the conference that his 
faith in its final victory for the rights for which it con- 
tended would be won. These sentiments were heartily 
applauded. 

Other welcome addresses were by E. Lyon, D.D., of 
St. Mark’s M. E. Church; Counselor T. McCants 
Stewart, and Bishop W. B. Derrick, of the A. M. E. 
Church. Their speeches bore the highest testimony to 
the progress and intellectual strength of the race in a 
hundred years. 

Response to the very warm welcomes was delivered 
by J. C. Dancy. the General Manager, who pleaded the 
humility of Zion as the chief trait which has led to its 
present status among the religious organizations of the 
world. He claimed that Zion had always stood for na- 
tional liberty, personal honor, religious fraternity, and 
financial honor in Church and State. 

During the Centennial distinguished representatives 
of all the different denominations will be present 
to contribute papers and preside; and leaders of 
thought of Zion Church will discuss all phases of Church 
work, and plan for its future growth and development. 

Bishop J. W. Hood preached the Centennial sermon, 
which was a review of the rise and progress of the 
Church. The text was ‘‘As the eagle stirreth her 
nest,” etc., showing that the stirring of the Church, a 
hundred years ago, had started the Negro race, as it 
were, from its spell of years; had aroused in us a con- 
sciousness of our importance as men and brethren. 
The sermon produced a splendid impression, as it was 
very able and comprehensive. 

The grandest feature of the Jubilee will be on the 
evening ofthe 12th instant at Carnegie Hall, where lead- 
ing speakers, the three best known singers, Selika, the 
‘‘ Black Patti,” and Flora Batson, and the great elo- 
cutionist, R. Henri Strange, will appear. The effort is 
being pushed with great energy to raise $100,000 this 
Jubilee year as a Missionary Church Extension and Ed- 
ucational Fund. The hope is that the effort will suc- 
ceed. 

New York City. ee ee ee 

Religious Notes. 

PRESIDENT FRANcis E. CLarkK, of the Christian En- 
deavor Society, whois now attending the Christian En- 
deavor Convention in Glasgow, has telegraphed that 
the Scotch Endeavorers suggest universal prayer for 
Armenia during the second week in November and asks 
if America would join. The secretary in Boston gives 
a cordial indorsement to this suggestion and urges that 
the societies take the matter up and so far as possible 
get the assistance of the pastors to devote that special 
week for prayer for these oppressed people, 
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....Archbishop Martinelli, who succeeds Cardinal 
Satolli as Apostolic Delegate, arrived in this city last 
Friday and went immediately to Washington. He was 
met by Dr. Rooker, Secretary of the delegation, the 
Rev. Charles Driscoll, of Bryn Mawr, the American 
provincial of the Augustinian Order, and a large num- 
ber of ecclesiastics. The Cardinal leaves Washington 
this week, will spend a little time at Newark and sail 
for Europe on October 17th. Mgr. Martinelli will re- 
tain his office as Prior-General of the Augustinian Order 
until next spring. 


....The annual convention of the Open and Institu- 
tional Church League will be held in Hartford, Conn., 
October 20th-21st. The program includes, among other 
topics, ‘‘Is the Church Fulfilling its Mission ?’’ by Dr. 
Charles A. Richards, of Philadelphia; ‘‘Some Things 
the Church may do Towards Improviong the Food and 
Nutrition of the Poor,’’ by Prof. W. O. Atwater, of 
Wesleyan University; ‘‘ The Institutional Church an 
Essential Factor in City Evangelization,” by Dr. 
Charles A. Dickinson, of Boston, and the Rev. S. P. 
Cadman, of this city. The annual address will be given 
by the president, Dr. Charles L. Thompson, of this 
city. 

....The twenty-seventh annual convention of the 
Catholic Young Men's National Union was held in this 
city last week. There were present about 300 dele- 
gates, representing 175 young men’s societies, with a 
total membership of about 40,000. The reports showed 
that much progress had been made during the winter. 
The Philadelphia Union reported 35 societies, with a 
membership of 5,000; New York 30 affiliated societies 
and 12 non-affiliated, with a total membership of 5,363. 
Cordial letters of encouragement were received from’ 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops Ryan, Williams, Jans- 
sens and Chapelle, and a number of bishops. The lit- 
erary work of the societies has been considerable. 
During the last year more than 6,000 newspapers, 2,579 
magazines and 1,000 pamphlets have been sent out. 
Father Doyle, of the Catholic Total Abstinence Union, 
made a stirring speech, which called forth hearty ap- 
plause. Attention was called to the fact that the Union 
does not as yet by any means include all that it should 
of Catholic young men or even young men’s associa- 
tions, and it was urged that greater efforts should be 
made to bring all into relation to this organization. 


....The Tenth Biennial Session of the Unitarian 
Ministers’ Institute was held last week at the First 
Parish Church in Concord, Mass. The opening sermon 
was by the Rev. James De Normandie, of Boston, on 
‘‘The Great Articles of the Christian Religion.” 
Among the topics discussed during Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday were ‘‘ Kant’s Influence on Theology,”’ 
by Dr. C. C. Everett, of Cambridge; ‘‘ Evolution as re- 
lated to Human and Divine Personality,” by the Rev. 
Merle St. Croix Wright, of New York; ‘‘ The Possibili- 
ties of Mysticism in Modern Thought,” by the Rev. 
W. W. Fenn, of Chicago; ‘‘ The Book of Job and its 
Philosophical Basis,’’ by G. F. Morse, of Andover, and 
Prof. Josiah Royce. of Cambridge; ‘‘ Mystical and Le- 
gendary Elements in the New Testament,” by the Rev. 
S. J. Barrows of Boston; ‘‘Some Aspects of Sociolog- 
ical Study, by Prof. Edward W. Bemis, late of Chicago; 
‘‘The Use and Abuse of Corporations,’’ by Henry D. 
Lloyd, of Chicago, and ‘‘ The Organization of Labor,”’ 
by Mr. Henry Lloyd, of Boston. There were also ad- 
dresses on the various essays, and on Thursday even- 
ing Prof. G. D. Lyon, of Cambridge, gave an address 
on ‘‘ The Amarna Inscriptions,” illustrated by a ster- 
eopticon. 


Ministerial Register. 

BJUGE, C. B., Cong., Scandinavian ch., Chicago, IIl., ac- 
cepts call to Minneapolis, Minn. 

BROWN, W. M., Cong., New Britain, accepts call to 
Bloomfield, Conn. 

BUSBY, L. E., Luth., Asheville, accepts call to Salisbury, 
N.C. 

CATHCART, S. M., Cong., Yale Sem., accepts call to 
Chelsea, Mass. 

COLBURN, M. F., Meth., San Francisco, Cal., died Sep- 
tember 22d. 

COUPLAND, R. S., Prot. Epis., Norfolk, Va., accepts call 
to Covington, Ky. 

CRAWFORD, Cong., New Orleans, La., accepts call to 
Baltimore, Md. 

HANDEL, H. A., Prot. Epis., N. Y. City, accepts call to 
Silver Cliff, Col. 

LEALTAD, A. H., Prot. Epis., Cleveland, O., accepts call 
to Chicago, II. 

METCALF, T. S., Meth., Dubuque, Ia., died September 
18th. 

MERRITT, C. W., Cong., Raymond, Wis., accepts call to 
Chicago, Il. 

MORGAN, WIL.1AM D., Prot. Epis., Baltimore, Md., ac- 
cepts call to Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—. T. S., Presb., Chicago, Ill., accepts call to Middle- 
own, O. 

VASS, L. C., Central Presb., Chaplain of University of 
Virginia, died September 28th. 

WALKER, M., Prot. Epis., Newark, N. J., accepts call to 
Cheshire, Conn. 

WERBER, Pavt, Luth., Baltimore, Md., died September 
gth, aged 52, ‘ 





THE INDEPENDENT 
The American Board. 


WE give below a summary of the papers to be read 
this week at the meeting of the American Board in Tole- 
do, O., from advance copies received through the 
curtesy of the officers of the Board. 


REPORT OF THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


During the past year fourteen of the corporate members 
of the Board have died, including Secretaries N. G. Clark 
and E. K. Alden; Drs. George F. Magoun and John W. 
Harding; the Hon. Charles T. Russell, Joseph H. Wheelright 
and Philo Parsons, Esq. The force upon the field has been 
strengthened by sending out only seven new missionaries; 
two young men, four ladies, the wives of missionaries, and 
one single lady; one each to European Turkey, Madura 
and East Central Africa, two to West Central Africa and 
two to North China. Twenty-eight missionaries and as- 
sistant missionaries have returned to their fields of labor. 
With regard to the work at home special mention is made 
of the co-operating committees and the organization of the 
corporate members in the different States; also of the im- 
portant help of Mr. Ross in reaching the secular press 
and from the services of returned missionaries. Of 
special interest was the visit of the Rev. H. O. Dwight, 
LL.D., of Constantinople, to confer with regard to mat- 
ters in that empire. The reports of the agencies at 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco show that the 
efforts to reach the churches have been exceptionally suc- 
cessful. Not merely have the missionaries and officers of 
the Board done good service, but pastors have been able 
to exert a wide influence by visiting different sections ac- 
cessible to them. The result of all this is manifest in an 
increase in the number of contributing churches. The 
question of the debt was naturally one of the most impor- 
tantitems in the report. The debt commenced in 1X93, at 
the annual meeting at Worcester, when a deficit appeared 
of $88,318; then followed a year of financial distress, and in 
1894 it had increased to $116,237. In 1895 by the most stren- 
uous efforts it was prevented from increasing, and, indeed, 
was cut down to $114,623. Then followed the special .m- 
pulse given by the pledging of $25,000 by D. Willis James, 
of this city, on condition of the removal of the whole debt 
by March rst, 1896. A committee of nine was appointed to 
press the matter, and the result was that under the move- 
ment pledges were made and paid into the treasury to the 
amount of $131,246. There were also the instructions from 
the Board to the Prudential Committee to keep down ex- 
penses to the very lowest possible figure. This was,done. 
The salaries of all male missionaries, except those in Asi- 
atic Turkey, were reduced 10 per cent.; $50,000 was saved 
by cutting down native work, and an earnest appeal was 
made tothe churches. The response, however, was not 
such as to restore the appropriations. Notwithstanding an 
advance in the number of contributing churches, so that 
the number of non-contributing churches has been reduced 
from 2,300 to 2,083, the problem still remains of how to in- 
crease the supporting constituency. The classified state- 


“ment of receipts has already been given in THE INDEPEND- 


ENT, as also of the expenditures. With regard to the future 
there is great and immediate need of an additional $65,000 
in receipts for the coming year. With the debt extin- 
guished the committee expresses the hope that the chutches 
will be given speedy assurance of such an increase. 


ANNUAL SURVEY OF THE WORK OF THE 
BOARD. 


SECRETARY JUDSON SMITH’S DEPARTMENT. 


This covers Western and Central Turkey, the China and 
Africa missions and those in the Pacific. Taking up these 
in the reverse order, reference is made to the importance 
of the work of training a native ministry for the Hawaiian 
and Micronesian Islands, carried on in the North Pacific In- 
stitute by Dr. Hyde. The political difficulities at Ponape, 
it is encouraging to note, have not crushed out the power 
of the churches and schools there, and the re-establish- 
ment of missionary residence would undoubtedly bring them 
back to their former state. In the Gilbert Islands there is 
a strong reaction toward heathenism; but there are happy 
exceptions, and the coming of a new commissioner, it is 
hoped, willintroduce a better order. The Zulu mission re- 
ports a marked development of the native pastorate, and of 
the principle of self-support, a better class of men entering 
the ministry; the medical work 1s expanding and in general 
the tone is distinctly higher. The East and West Central 
Africa missions report no essential change but steady preg- 
ress. The work in China seems to be entering upon anew 
era, and the visit to Europeand this country of the Viceroy 
shows that the Empire is awakening as it has not in the past. 
In Southern China, Shansi, North Chinaand Fuchau there 
has beena marked increase in the record of those received on 
confession, in the efforts for self-support and in general ad- 
vance. The work in Western and Central Turkey is surveyed 
with mingled anxiety and hope. The absolute failure to 
secure any redress for the destruction of mission property is 
in asense balanced by the protection so far of missionary 
life; the absolute destruction of the work in some cases by 
the increased interest made manifest in others; the general 
distress by the rejoicing over the work of relief. Events 
in Turkey have been so fully reported from week to week 
in THE INDEPENDENT that further detail is hardly necessary 
here. 


SECETARY BARTON'S DEPARTMENT. 


This includes European and Eastern Turkey, India and 
Ceylon, the Papal Lands and Japan. The report as to 
Eastern Turkey makes special references to the large num- 
ber of pastors, teachers and preachers, as well as of believ- 
ers, who have suffered martyrdom; the failure to rebuild 
houses of worship and the danger to the missionaries aris- 
ing from the failure to secure indemnity for the destruction 
of property at Harpiit, or genuine protection for Mr. Knapp, 
of Bitlis, who is still at Constantinople, The needs of this 
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field will be very great for carrying on the regular work, 
for the provision for the needs of orphans and even of 
older persons who have no means of support. European 
Turkey being practically a Bulgarian mission the result of 
the work of the past year is stated to be already manifest 
in the general character of the national development. 
What is needed to-day almost more than anything else is 
Christian literature; not so much the Protestantizing of the 
people as the setting before them of a purelight. The work 
in papal lands shows its usual rate of progress and cannot, 
even as in the past, be adequately represented by statistics. 
In Spain, Austria and Mexico, however, the circle of those 
who, under the influence of the missionaries and the native 
churches, are gaining new ideas of the spiritual life, is con- 
stantly widening and must end in a reformation of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Missionaries also are gaining 
increasing recognition from the higher classes, especially 
manifest with regard to the National Institute for Girls in 
Spain. The work in the three missions of India, the oldest 
in the history of the Board, exhibits the same progress man- 
ifest everywhere else. This is clear from the hostility of 
the native press warning the people not to put their chil- 
dren under mission influence, the increase of the numbers 
received into the churches and the great amount of persons 
reached through the schools. At the same time the policy 
of retrenchment which has been necessitated, leaves upon 
the native Christians a feeling of discouragement, and 
upon the heathen a feeling that Christianity is faltering. 
A conception of the vastness of the work is gained from 
the fact that each missionary of these three missions, in- 
cluding wives, single women and physicians, may be fairly 
held responsible for a parish of 90,000, while every ordained 
missionary has a parish of 272,000. The work in Japan at- 
tracts, perhaps, more attention than almost anything else. 
The visit of the deputation, the action of the Doshisha 
University, all combine to force attention upon this Em- 
pire. The general reports, however, notwithstanding the 
discouragements, show an advance. The Kumi-aichurches 
are revising their church rolls, dropping the names of many 
who have ceased to be interested in Christianity. The sale 
of 250,000 copies of the Scriptures, in whole or in part, 
shows that the nation is earnest in its study of the Bible. 
The need was never greater, and ye never was the Amer- 
ican Board so weakly represented. Since the mission 
began, twenty-six years ago, 142 different persons have 
been connected with it; to-day there are only 49 on the 
field, almost all of them connected with evangelistic work. 
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Wissions. 
eG I Rivikisia sntede cccaqsdavearenemisiueyaqaceseons 20 
Number of stations....... 










Pe OE Cy aio ch cdensndcdctavsveees 1,190 
PRO GT CRORE UNO oi 6: oie. occ s cncdccecnccacesacecaces 1,420 
I iaivccedecsstcactaensisin 4esnesccsniocees 71,449 
Laborers Employed. 
Number of ordained missionaries (16 being physicians)..... 178 
Number of male physicians not ordained (besides 9 women).... 13 
Number of other male assistants............e.00000+ deeewwgad 6 
Number of women (9 of them physicians—wives 179, unmar- 
I Bab atatecianedecndsanteniuns . ciupneess 356 
Whole number of laborers sent from this country.. 553 
POGEE GE NING DUNNER ioiciccicec cccescccccesccss 227 
Number of native preachers and catechists..............++0000- 561 


Number of native school-teachers...............0.ccceeeeeecees 1,667 
Number of other native laborers. ...........eccccseecsceccece ‘ 
iio as da cddencnewscadanenseewounns 2,95! 
Total of American and native laborers................0e00+ 35504 


The Churches. 


Number of churches...........-++++ MavdeeeaenKunennennuseseinns 471 
Tear ee CGI MIRIEIE eons cccccticcescencscccsccenecncnss 43,943 
ii ce kdcemiccnciaarecqnneiresaccasncenends 2,957 
Whole number from the first, as ne :rly as can be learned....... 134,871 


Fducational Department. 


Number of theological seminaries and station classes........... 18 
PIG ics cansaesdccexsctcncwedaqaaiesencxtandenes 260 
Colleges and high schools for males............-.0.eeeeeeeeeeee 59 
Number of pupils in the above...............seeeeeees pe. sete 4,171 
Number of boarding schools for girls..........000..0eceeeeevees 61 
Number of pupils in boarding schools for girls... .............. 35579 
DO OE SOME GENO sade bi dccencacccesecsciccrsadacess g22 
Number of pupilsin common schools.........:.+0sseee0+ ceeeee 42,152 
Whole number under instruction..............ceececeeeeseeeees 52,619 
Native contributions, so far as reported.........-.ceeeeeeeeeeee’ $107,509 


Netre.—Owing to incomplete returns from the missions in Asiatic 
Turkey the items from those missions in reference to churches and 
native agencies zre given as last year. 

The Secretarial papers were by Dr. Charles H. Daniels, 
on ‘*‘No Backward Step’’; Dr. James L. Barton, on ‘‘ The 
Japan Mission and Its Problem,’’ and by Judson Smith, on 
‘“‘The Crisis in Turkey.”’ Dr. Daniels’s paper surveyed 
the various crises through which the Board, in its history 
of eighty-six years, had passed, and showed how each had 
been followed by advance. Dr. Barton’s paper sketched 
briefly the course of events in Japan, especially with refer- 
ence to missionary progress, and showed that, notwith- 
standing the discouragements in connection with the theo- 
logical controversy and the action of the Doshisha, no 
other mission of the Board has in so brief a period pro- 
duced men of so marked spiritual power and Christian in- 
fluence, not only among their own people, but among out- 
side Christian nations; that no field promises larger results 
in the near future orcalls for more aggressive, persistent 
work. Even those who have little personal interest in 
missions in Japan bear testimony to the increasing power 
of Christianity and its great value; the whole situation is 
summed up in the words: ‘‘Modern Japan needs Christ 
just as much as old Japan needed him.”’ 

Dr. Smith’s paper raised the question, What is to be done 
with the missions in Turkey? The situation is described 
forcibly and clearly. The disaster is unparalleled, and the 
demand upon the Board, in case it continues, will be very, 
very heavy. On the other hand, the presumption from the 
course of Christian history lies against retreat; the result 
of seventy years of work is too great to be deserted now; 
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he opportunity of the present day is unexampled; the 

pressure of a common distress has brought all classes, 
Protestants and Gregorians, into closer relationship. The 
power of the Martyr Church must not be forfeited; the tes- 
timony of those on the field who are best acquainted with 
the situation must not be ignored. The missionaries have 
faced the danger, know the power of the evils before them 
and of the perils that hang about them, and they unani- 
mously urge the maintenance of the work and the seizure 
of the opportunity. Tho the work be difficult the end is 
worth the cost. To refuse the call of God as manifest in 
the opportunity cannot but be disastrous. 


The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for October 18th. 


SOLOMON’S WEALTH AND WISDOM.—1 KINGS 
4: 25-34. 


Notes.—‘‘ Vine,”’ ‘‘ fig tree.”—Symbols of peace. 
Vines were often trellised or allowed to run from fig 
tree to fig tree, in the courts of the houses, but not in 
the fields. The fig was famous for its shade of large 
leaves. ‘* Dan.’’—In the extreme north, as Beer- 
sheba was in the extreme south ot Palestine. 
‘* Forty thousand stalls of horses.’’—A mistake for four 
thousand; see 2Chron. 9:25. By stalls seem to be 
meant pairs, as two horses drew one chariot. 
‘* And those officers provided victuals.’’—This refers back 
to verse 19; and the intervening verses interrupt the 
connection, and the Greek translation puts them else- 
where. These officers served a month each, like the 
courses of priests, each being required to take charge 
for a month of purveying forthe king’s great establish- 
ment. “* Barley and straw.’"’—They had no oats or 
maize, and the regular food of animals then and now, 
where green fodder could seldom be had, was ¢én, or 
straw broken fine in the threshing, and having very lit- 
tle nutriment, and barley grain. —‘* Swift steeds.” — 
Not ‘‘dromedaries,’’ as in the Old Version.— ** Wis- 
dom.”’—‘' Here great knowledge; while ‘‘ understand- 
ing’’ is quick judgment and apprehension; and ‘‘large- 
ness of heart’’ is breadth of culture and taste.— 
“Children of the East.’’—Arabians rather than Assyr- 
ians or Babylonians, whom they reached only by way 
of the north. The Sheiks were of 
———‘‘ Wisdom of Egypt.’’—They 
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noted wisdom. 
had all that was 





known of history, science and magic. —‘* Ethan,”’ 
“* sons of Mahol.""—We do not even know whether these 
four men were Jews or Arabs.———‘‘ Three thousand 


proverbs.”"—They have not come down to us, for the 
Book of Proverbs contains not a third as many, 
and they not all ascribed to Solomon. —‘* Songs. 
We have not one of them, for what we call Solomon’s 
Song is either later or re-edited into a later phraseolo- 
gy- —‘‘ Trees.’’—All this science is utterly lost. He 
seems to have been an earlier Aristotle.———“' 4// the 
kings of the earth.’’—Those who were accessible. It 
does not mean Japan or America. —‘* Fowl.’’—Not 
hens or turkeys; more probably wild fowl and geese. 

Instruction.—Solomon might have been a great war- 
rior, and sent his armies beyond the conquests of his 
father, into Egypt and Arabia and Assyria. But he 
thought that peace was the greatest blessing for a peo- 
ple. The vine and the fig tree are better than camping 
ona battlefield. 

The highest standard of a happy life is that of the 
quiet, prosperous family in the country, engaged in 
agriculture. The vine and the fig tree are its beautiful 
symbol. Those children are happiest who are thus 
brought up inthe country. The city is an unfortunate 
place for children, and city children delight in getting 
into the country in summer. 
independent than any other. 

Solomon loved 
vice. 











The farmer's life is more 
show too much. It is an Eastern 
His horses and chariots were not so much for 
war as for show. So it was with his golden shields; 
for bronze or iron ones would have been more useful in 
‘war. All this was very expensive, and prepared the 
way for the great rebellion after his death. The im- 
mense provision for the support of his establishment 
was a burden on the people, altho much less expensive 
than war. 

Our lesson first shows how God gave Solomon wealth 
and power, and then how he gave him wisdom. He 
got itas we get it, if at all, intwo ways; one by natural 
ability, and the other by hard study. He must have 
been a hard student in his young days. He worked 
hard as a writer when he was king. 

All this wisdom was rather knowledge, intelligence 
and foresight than religious wisdom. Solomon’s many 
wives destroyed his character, as David’s wives were 
the source of his troubles. 

If a man has wisdom he had better use it for the ben- 
efit of the public, as Solomon did, and not hide his wis- 
dom, as if it would waste. This is a sort of commodity 
of which the more a person distributes the more he will 
have. Solomon was willing to meet wise men from 
other nations and dispute with them. 

Solomon was a student and a writer of literature. 
What would we not give if we could find a good copy of 
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Solomon’s Complete Works, first edition, of 1000 B.C.? 
The more learning we achieve, the better it is for us 
first, and then for others, if we distribute it about. 

The beginnings of zoology, botany and all the natu- 
ral sciences were discussed by Solomon. Of course, 
his learning was very superficial according to our stand- 
ards; but we must judge men by their age. 

Fowls, fishes, reptiles, worms, are worth studying 
and writing about, even. God cares for birds. A boy 
or a girl can take Solomon’s way of learning their char- 
acters and habits. 

Wisdom is attractive. The people will follow a wise 
man; they will still come from the ends of the earth to 
see and hear him. We send our brightest youth to Ger- 
many to complete their studies simply because Germany 
has the most learned men. People run to hear a dis- 
tinguished statesman or orator because they want to 
hear wisdom. We are just like the Queen of Sheba; 
and we are eager new to hear what wise men will tell 
us about silver and gold. 


Leprosy in the United States. 


In the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus, after a minute 
recital of the marks by which the priest can certainly 
recognize the disease, we find this: ‘‘ And the leper in 
whom the plague is, his clothes shall be rent and his 
head bare, and he shall put a covering upon his upper 
lip, and he shall cry, Unclean, unclean.’’ Then follows 
minute instructions as to the thorough purification or 
burning of the garments worn by the leprous subject; 
and in the next chapter we find the following: ‘‘ And 
the priest shall go forth out of the camp; and the priest 
shall look, and behold if the plague of leprosy be healed 
in the leper,” etc. From these brief extracts we learn 
that the priest and the physician were united in the 
same person, that they believed the disease contagious, 
and put in practice efficient measures for the prevention 
of its spread by isolating the leper and burning the 
garments he had worn, and, most cheering of all, that 
inthat early day, the disease was considered curable, 
Still it is to be noted what an elaborate ceremonial was 
to be*observed by the man who had been delivered from 
what was regarded asa great danger, not to say curse. 

Attention is just now sharply called to this ancient 
disease by the simultaneous announcement from 
Kitasato, in Japan, and Dr. Bouffe, of Paris, that each 
has found ¢he bacillus that produces leprosy, and also 
that each believes he has found a toxin that will de- 
stroy it. The announcement comes upon the heels of 
the news that there are more than a hundred lepers to. 
day loose in the streets of Paris; and it is not so very 
long since we were told that a leper had been found at 
large in the streets of New York, and everybody in- 
dulged in a corresponding shiver of alarm, and dis- 
missed the subject from his mind, especially after he 
read that ‘‘ Long Tong, the Chinese leper, had been 
transferred to North Brother Island.” It will be no- 
ticed that all these Mosaic laws and statements assume 
that leprosy is contagious, and everybody is now pre- 
pared to believe that in all contagious diseases there is 
a communication of those microscopical bodies called 
bacilli; but in these days of walking right up to scien- 
tific ghosts and challenging them to disclose them- 
selves down to the minutest particle and particular, we 
learn that we have little fear of acquiring the disease 
ourselves, but that we have much to learn in treating 
the unfortunate victims, when found, more in accord- 
ance with Christian rules of mercy. Here is what the 
distinguished dermatologist, Dr. George H. Fox, said 
in his last report to the Health Department of New 
York City: 

“‘I can say positively, that during all this time there 
never has been a single case of infection from one of these 
patients. The popular impression about leprosy and its 
contagious features is very erroneous. Leprosy is no more 
dangerous than consumption. Persons ina street car are 
very much more likely to contract tuberculosis from the 
expectoration of a consumptive than to get leprosy from 
the presence of a leper. Leprosy is, of course, contagious, 
and probably it can be contracted in accidental ways, as 
other diseases of the blood are; but the terror of a leper is 
something that is not founded in fact. Ten years ago a 
man in a very advanced stage of leprosy was treated here 
at one of the hospitals, and he recovered, proving that lep- 
rosy can becured. There are other cases just as conclu- 
sive; but that man was carefully treated in the hospital, and 
he received all the comforts of life, whereas, if he had been 
locked up ina lazaretto, and his food handed to him through 
a hole, probably he would have died. The great difficulty 
in curing leprosy is that as soon as a person learns that he 
has it, he is made to believe that all hope is gone. He is 
treated as a doomed man, and made to believe that he is an 
object to be shunned by everybody. Naturally enough it 
is difficult for a person to recover under such circum- 
stances.” 

The dweller in New York thinks a ‘‘ case” has been 
properly disposed of when it is announced that a leper 
‘* will be carefully isolated for the rest of his days’’ in 
the building devoted to his class on North Brother Is- 
land, and he will be put into ‘‘ a small wooden building 
of two rooms.”’ 
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Music. 
The Decline of the Symphony.—Notes. 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


A THOUGHTFUL correspondent, busy in the musical 
course of a Western university, writes to the editor of 
this Department the following question: 

Where are the symphonies? I mean new and important 
ones. What has become of symphonic writing abroad ? 
Why is it that we hear nowadays of so few symphonies 
coming out that are of first-class interest? Is the sympho- 
ny worn out as a great form of musical composition? or is 
it just now so quiet because everybody is opera-writing ? 
Is there nobody alive who can keep ?¢ really alive? 

This query touches on one of the peculiarities of the 
present status of musical thought and production in the 
world. It is, indeed, related to grave and to curious—one 
might say ominous—aspects of the time. Asa matter 
of fact, the symphony does seem both outworn and ex- 
hausted on its old lines and on its established traits. 
Or it seems, as a vital thing, a form out of the 
capabilities as well as the tastes of the younger 
musicians. Germany and Austria have been the lands 
of the symphony. From them have come the influences 
establishing the symphony’s highest types. In Ger- 
many and Austria two orthree more than elderly men are 
left who have done the highest sort of work in the sym- 
phonic demesne. Those few men have now nothing tosay 
in it, chiefly because advanced years are silencing their 
utterances in any and all forms of composition. It is 
more than doubtful whether Brahms or Bruckner will 
write another symphony. And outside and inside of 
Germany, Austria, France and Italy, not to speak of 
other countries, many mature writers whoare still active 
and capable of more or less superior symphonic writing 
seem inclined not merely to opera-making, but to prefer- 
ring forms of instrumental composition more openly emo- 
tional and descriptive than a symphony strictly should 
be, or else they relish those forms less formal and ex- 
tended. We have thus the concert-overture, the sym- 
phonic poem, various free types, new concerti and 
chamber-music. 

Moreover, the losses in contemporary musical 
minds, in close sympathy with the symphonic idea and 
construction, have lately been severe all over Europe. 
The ranks are thinned now that Rubinstein and Tschai- 
kovsky are gone. German influence on music is no 
longer paramount, as coming from Germans alive and 
hard at work to-day. Itdeclined with Wagner’s death. 
And as to opera-making being the special channel of 
musical thought just now, that craze is an element of the 
matter undoubtedly. This art-period is one pecul- 
iarly emotional and dramatic in impulses and 
tendency. Opera has been elaborated, largely 
through Wagner’s reformatory influence, into an in- 
tellectual and dignified phase that attracts as well 
as pays. We have, in a way, descended from music’s 
highest and most independent developments. The con- 
cert hall is suffering fromthe opera house. A deal of 
merely the instrumental study that would have gone 
into a symphony a while ago, now is spent in scoring a 
German, French, or even Italian musical drama. Opera 
has the world’s ear and heart. And when we turn from 
it, and seek the delightful restfulness of the concert 
room, when we wish for music’s purer and more 
independent expression there, when we turn to 
symphonies, then comes the feeling, often, that with- 
in the time represented in reviewing the symphony 
from Haydn to the best work of Tschaikovsky and 
Brahms and Dvorak everything has been said 
that is worth saying. Nothing else seems really 
needed. We havea perspective now. Partly by com- 
parisons and partly by affection we may even go fur- 
ther—or less far—and accept the idea that with Beeth- 
oven symphony as well as sonata reached highest 
development, and that afterall we could have spared, 
and can spare, all the others. 

Only a genius can write a thoroughly good 
symphony, only a musical mind and a_ tempera- 
ment of the highest creative intelligence. Only 
such a composer can give the symphony to-day 
vitality and new significance to us; magnificent form 
of music, almost supreme form, that it is. To all in- 
tents and purposes that kind of composer is not alive 
now. The truesymphony and the sonata are in a defini- 
tive state. Let us go even a little further in studying 
the situation. Would it not indeed appear as if, one by 
one, the forms of music, that youngest and quickest 
matured, and most unearthly of arts in its essence, are 
either written out or soon to be written out; is not 
their continuation is bound to become, like architecture 
and engraving, painting and certain literary forms, 
merely repetition more or less striking and varied, of 
what has been done already with a mastery not to be 
surpassed and seldom to be equaled? At least, this 
may be the world’s next and near fortune in music, 
until our present musical vehicles and harmonic con- 
victions are radically altered and advanced. 





For many years the fortune of the late Mme. Teresa 
Tietjens,who died in 1877, unmarried, has been awaiting 
an heir. The legal heirto the estate—a large one— 
was designated by Mme. Tietjens’s will, as Peter Tiet- 
jens, a nephew. At one time he lived in Wales; but 
about 1874 he went to South America and has never 
been traced. It has been presumed that he is dead. 
Last spring the English court concerned ordered that if 
he did not appear after the advertising needed he 
should be considered as deceased. No news of him has 
yet been obtained, and it islikely that the estate of one 
of the most successful of great singers will lapse from 
any succession. . 
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Literature. 
A Question in Baptist History.* 


BY ALBERT HENRY NEWMAN, D.D., LL.D. 


THE monograph, by President William H. Whit- 
sitt, of the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
whose title is given in full below, is the outcome of a 
controversy that has been raging for months among 
Southern Baptists. The occasion of the controversy 
was the publication, by Dr. Whitsitt, in Johnson’s 
‘«Encyclopedia,” of an article on the ‘‘ Baptists,’’ in 
which he set forth the view—long since a common- 
place with students of Church history—that immer- 
sion was first introduced among English Baptists in 
A.D. 1641, and the almost equally offensive view that 
Roger Williams’s baptism was not immersion. His 
somewhat unfortunate use of the term ‘‘invented,’’ 
in connection with the introduction of immersion in 
1641, probably aroused more of indignation than did 
the expression of his conviction as to the historical 
fact. While it was as far as possible from his inten- 
tion to deny that apostolic baptism was immersion, 
his language was supposed to have given comfort 
and support to such pedobaptists as still have the 
hardihood to represent apostolic baptism as sprinkling 
or pouring and immersion as a vulgar invention of a 
later date. Once thoroughly aroused, the polemical 
zeal of the defenders of Baptist Apostolic Succession 
has known no bounds. Several denominational 
papers have devoted much of their strength for the 
past few months to the refutation of Dr. Whitsitt’s 
historical conclusions, and diligent efforts are being 
made so to arouse the masses of the denomination 
against this historical heresy as to compel the resig- 
nation of the offending professor. 

The work under review is an admirable presenta- 
tion of the facts on which the author’s conclusions 
are based, and, so far as the English Baptists are 
concerned, should carry conviction to every intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced reader. 

Dr. Whitsitt appears to me to attach undue im- 
portance to the vindication of his claim to originality 
in the matter of fixing the date of the introduction of 
immersion among English Baptists. It seems scarce- 
ly in accord with the best usage of modern historical 
investigators to claim as a discovery that which is 
found clearly set forth in printed books accessible to 
the public. The essential facts on which his main 
conclusion is based were known to the present writer 
and were in constant use in his lectures some time 
before the date of Dr. Whitsitt’s alleged discovery. 
They were known and used by Prof. R. J. W. Buck- 
land, if I mistake not, in 1874 or earlier. That Dr. 
Whitsitt and Dr. H. M. Dexter, through their re- 
searches in the British Museum and elsewhere, con- 
firmed the conclusions that had already been reached, 
and that were thought to be already sufficiently 
grounded, is all that can fairly be said in the prem- 
ises. 

Even more remarkable is Dr. Whitsitt’s claim re- 
garding the results of more recent studies. He 
writes (p. 80): 

‘‘T recently undertook some researches in this field 
which were rewarded by finding a still earlier manu- 
script [than the so-called Kiffin manuscript, quoted by 
Crosby] on the same subject. It was rescued by the 
Rev. George Gould from among the manuscripts of Mr. 
Henry Jessey,’’ etc. 

Now it turns out that ‘he only discovery here in- 
volved was the finding of extracts from the so-called 
Kiffin manuscript in Gouid’s work, printed in 1860. In 
a review of Dr. Dexter’s ‘‘ The True Story of John 
Smyth,” etc., in The Examiner for March, 1882, the 
writer called attention to the fact that without the aid, 
as far as appeared, of the Kiffin manuscript, which gave 
the date of the introduction of immersion among the 
English Particular Baptists as 1641, Dr. Dexter had 
by a study of the contemporary literature reached 
precisely the same result. Dr. Dexter wrote a cur- 
teous note thanking me for calling his attention to 
this important document, and explaining his failure 
to find and utilize it. It is possible that the highly 
complimentary references to Dr. Whitsitt’s researches 
by Prof. De Hoop Scheffer (which he so far crucifies 
his modesty as to insert in this work) may have led 
him to take a somewhat exaggerated view of the im- 
portance of his contributions to Baptist history. The 
anti-immersionist Dutch Mennonite professor was 





* A Question in Baptist History: WHETHER THE ANABAPTISTS IN 
EnGLanp Practicep IMMERSION BEFORE THE YEAR 1641? WITH AN 
APPENDIX ON THE Baptism or RoGeR WILLIAMS, AT PROVIDENCE, 
R.I.,1n 1639. By Pres. W. H. Whitsitt, D.D. Louisville, Ky.: Chas. 
T. Dearing. 1896. Price, $1.00. 
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naturally delighted to find his views confirmed by the 
researches of a Baptist professor. 

The book consists of eleven chapters and an appen- 
dix. The first chapter, on ‘‘ Recent Investigations 
in Baptist History,’’ is bibliographical, and aims to 
show that the trend of learned opinion is in accord 
with the position of the author. Chapter II, on 
‘‘Baptism in the Church of England,’’ traces the 
gradual supplanting of immersion by pouring or 
sprinkling in England and in other parts of Europe. 
The author proves conclusively that, while immersion 
remained the prescribed form, and while it was in- 
sisted upon by Henry VIII and Elizabeth, it had 
almost completely disappeared in practice some time 
before 1640. The influence of Calvinism is recog- 
nized as one of the most potent factors in working 
the change. The refusal of the Westminster Assem- 
bly, in 1644, to recognize immersion as a permissible 
form side by side with affusion, is correctly regarded 
as indicative of the strong aversion to immersion that 
prevailed in the religious circles out of which English 
Baptists sprang. 

In Chapter V the author treats ‘‘ Baptism among 
the Anabaptists,’’ and, following De Hoop Scheffer, 
is disposed to minimize the extent to which immersion 
was practiced amongthem. He recognizes, of course, 
the fact that immersion occasionally occurred in cer- 
tain localities. He shows too much deference for the 
opinion of the Mennonite professor when he expresses 
doubt as to whether immersion was commonly prac- 
ticed at St. Gall in the summer of 1525. It may be 
said that De Hoop Scheffer, as an anti-immersionist, 
is something of a special pleader for the general prev- 
alence of affusion in Anabaptist circles. That affusion 
was by far the more common practice must be ad- 
mitted. The question as to the mode of baptism was 
scarcely raised, attention being focused on the evils of 
infant baptism which was commonly regarded as the 
chief bulwark of the papacy and an invention of the 
Evil One. There is no evidence, so faras I am aware, 
that immersion was ever practiced by the Mennonites 
in the Netherlands or by their Anabaptist brethren in 
England. The author is right in attaching no im- 
portance to the alliterative statement of Thomas Ful- 
ler that ‘‘these Anabaptists” were but ‘‘Donatists new 
dipt.” He probably meant to say that they were Don- 
atists under another name. 

‘‘ Baptism among the Followers of John Smith and 
Thomas Helwys,” is the subject of Chapter V. Dr. 
Whitsitt follows closely in the lines of Dr. Dexter, and 
reaches the same results. Both had the assistance of 
De Hoop Scheffer, and Dr. Whitsitt has, no doubt, 
done considerable independent work. The conclu- 
sion reached is that affusion and not immersion was 
practiced by the English General Baptists. The most 
weighty consideration in favor of this view, is the fact 
that the Mennonites with whom they were closely 
associated were undoubtedly affusionists, and the en- 
tire agreement of the two parties respecting baptism, 
is expressly asserted in contemporary Mennonite 
writings. Strong confirmatory evidence of the con- 
tinuance of this practice till 1640, is adduced by the 
author. While it might be rash to assert that im- 
mersion was never practiced by the English General 
Baptists up to 1640, the probability in favor of this 
view is so strong as to put the burden of proof upon 
those who would contend for its earlier introduction. 
The only important consideration against this posi- 
tion is the statement regarding baptism in Leonard 
Busher’s ‘‘ Religion’s Peace,” written in Holland and 
supposed to have been first published in 1614: 


‘*And such as shall willingly receive it [the Word], 
he hath cominanded to be baptized in the water; that 
is, dipped for dead in the water.”’ 

Dr. Whitsitt shows great ingenuity in dealing with 
this notice. He is right in maintaining that such an 
expression by no means proves that its author was a 
practical immersionist. Busher’s relations to the par- 
ties of Smyth and Helwys are uncertain, and do not 
appear to have been intimate. Unlike the General 
Baptists, he seems to have held to Calvinistic views. 

‘The most that can be safely claimed for Mr. Busher 
is that he was an advance herald of genuine Baptist 
principles in Holland, that were shortly to be reduced 
to practice in England.”’ 

Dr. Whitsitt suspects that Busher’s influence had 
something to do with the growth of conviction in 
favor of immersion that led to its adoption in 1641. 
He has omitted a notice that would have slightly 
strengthened his position. In the General Baptist 


apology of 1615, entitled ‘‘ Persecution for Religion 
Judged and Condemned ”’ (Tracts on Liberty of Con- 
science, Hanserd Knollys Society, pp. 149, 159, 160 
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and 162), baptism is spoken of repeatedly as ‘‘ wash 
ing with water.’’ Dr. Whitsitt rightly repudiates the 
‘‘ Ancient Records” forgery that Dr. Dexter so com- 
pletely discredited: ‘‘ Nosadder humiliation has ever 
been inflicted on our name and cause.” 

In Chapter VI the author compares the so-called 
Kiffin manuscript as reproduced by Crosby with the 
form in which it has been published by Gould. The 
latter he designates ‘‘ Jessey Church Records.’* This 
form, as had years ago been pointed out, is evidently 
by far the more original and authentic of the two. It 
is probable that neither form has been imparted in its 
integrity. Dr. Whitsitt regards the extracts given by 
Crosby as having been derived from the manuscript 
from which Gould’s extracts are made, or from ‘in- 
dependent tradition of the facts set forth.’’ Gould 
refers the record covering the years 1633-'39 to a 
document found among the papers of Henry Jessey, 
entitled ‘‘ The Records of an Ancient Congregation 
of Dissenters from which many of the Independent 
and Baptist Churches in London took their First 
Rise.” The record of 1616-'33 and of 1638-41 he 
attributes to ‘‘An Ancient Manuscript, said to be 
written by Mr. William Kiffin.” The former must 
originally have covered the years 1616~'41. Whether 
it is possible, out of the materials extant, to recon- 
struct the original records can be determined only 
by competent criticism of the manuscripts. Gould 
was under the impression that he was copying from 
the identical manuscript that Crosby had used. My 
own explanation of the variations, apart from the 
fact that neither writer has utilized the whole of the 
document, would be that Crosby has copied, in a 
loose and unscholarly way, extracting and abstract- 
ing as suited his purpose. The manuscript, which is 
still probably available, should be looked up and crit- 
ically edited. , 

The remaining five chapters are occupied with the 
citation and discussion of notices from contemporary 
writers (1641 onward). These furnish abundant con- 
firmation of the correctness of the Kiffin manuscript 
as to the date and the circumstances of the introduc- 
tion of imrfersion. The number of indisputable no- 
tices is so great that the author might have forborne 
to insist upon several that are, to say the least, am- 
biguous. The designation ‘‘ new,’’ as applied to the 
baptism of the Baptists, is in some cases shown by 
the context to refer to the recent introduction of a 
new mode of administering the ordinance. In other 
cases it seems more natural to understand it as re- 
ferring to believers’ baptism applied to those who 
had been christened in infancy. It would be inter- 
esting, if space permitted, to cite and discuss a num- 
ber of these notices. 

It looks as if Dr. Whitsitt (p. 119) had mistaken 
Dr. Dexter’s bracketed remark in the quotation from 
‘‘Ancient Records’’ (Dexter, ‘‘ True Story,’’ p. 49) for 
an integral part of the text. The passage reads: 

‘‘If any shall thinke it strange and unlikely, that all 
the godliest Divines and best Churches should be thus 
deceived in this point of baptisme for so many yeares to- 
gether[ze., as never before to know that true baptism 
is dipping and dipping alone true baptism]: let them 
consider that all Christendome (except here and there 
one, or some few, or noconsiderable number) was swal- 
lowed up in grosse Popery for many hundred yeares be- 
fore Luther’s time, which was not until about one hun- 
dred yeares agone.”’ 

It is by no means certain that the bracketed sen- 
tence is the correct interpretation of the author's 
meaning. If Dr. Whitsitt recognized the sentence as 
Dr. Dexter's interpolation, he should have called at- 
tention to the fact. 

In the appendix, on the ‘‘ Baptism of Roger Wil- 
liams,"’ the author brings forward in an impressive 
way all the notices that seem to have any bearing on 
the form of the act. He lays much stress on the si- 
lence of Winthrop and Hugh Peters as to any devia- 
tion in form from the baptism that was current in 
New England. The only notice by a contemporary 
—that of William Coddington, who was at Newport 
when the new baptism was introduced, and who would 
have been likely to know the circumstances—he is 
inclined to set aside as indefinite, and as having been 
committed to writing many years after the event. 
Coddington wrote of Williams as at ‘‘one time for 
water baptism; men and women must be plunged into 
the water.” This could hardly have been true of any 
other time in his career than 1639, as a few months 
later he became a ‘‘Seeker,’’ and remained such to 
the end. When this matter was up for discussion in 
1882 Dr. Dexter agreed with me in thinking that, in 
the absence of any other contemporary evidence re- 
garding the nature of the act, immersion is to be 
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accepted as the more probable form. 
The notices from Williams’s works are 
wholly indecisive. 

The improbability that Williams 
should have been in advance of the 
English Baptists in the introduction of 
immersion is counterbalanced by the 
absence of any record as to a change of 
practice among Providence Baptists. 
Dr. Whitsitt regards this question as 
an open one and one that cannot ‘in 
the present state of information’’ be 
pronounced upon with certainty. 

The monograph is written in admir- 
able style and spirit, and will command 
a wide reading outside of the circles for 
which it was especially prepared. The 
polemical aim of the author can scarcely 
be detected from a reading of the book. 
It is to be hoped that Dr. Whitsitt’s 
fine scholarship and his profound in- 
terest in early Baptist and Congrega- 
tional history will bear fruit in some 
comprehensive work on the subject. 


McMaster University, Toronto, CANADA. 


THE MONETARY AND BANKING PRoOB- 
LEM, dy Logan G. McPherson (New York, 
D. Appleton & Company, 1896), is a re- 
print of some articles that have appeared 
inthe Popular Science Monthly, with the 
addition of a number of chapters, giving 
completeness to the treatment, the whole 
making a compact and lucid statement of 
facts and principles. The development 
of the credit system has become now so 
perfect as to lead Mr. McPherson to 
maintain that paper money is not based 
on the precious metals, but on property 
of all kinds. This conclusion is deduced 
from the fact that ‘‘the total value 
cailed for by the paper representatives 
of value at any time in existence vastly 
exceeds the value of the metals as-coined 
or held in bullion by the sources whence 
coupled with the fact 
that noone accepts paper unless he be- 
lieves that he can get its worth in ex- 
change. The ultimate function of paper 
representatives of value is, therefore, to 
measure and reward human effort. The 
author favors the use of coined money 


coins are issued, 


issued by the Government, for small re- 
tail transactions, and paper money issued 
by banks for larger transactions and 
argues in favor of maintaining, for the 
present, atall events, the gold standard. 
His explanations of the uses and move- 
ments of money are clear and interesting, 
and his style is good. 


PERSIA REVISITED. (1895.) With Re- 
markson H. I. M. Mozuffer-Ed-Din Shah, 
and th: Present Situation in Persia (1896). 
By Gen., Sir Thomas Edward Gor- 
don. (Edward Arnold, Publisher to the 
India Office, London and New York. 
$3.00.) Gericral Gordon was formerly 
Military Attaché and Oriental Secretary 
to the British Legation at Teheran. In 
this capacity he had every opportunity to 
get behind the scenes and make himself 
familiar with what was going onin the 
country and the court. His recent return 
to Persia after an interval of absence 
enables him to give anestimate of the ma- 
terial progress of the country. Heis a 
sympathetic observer, writes in 
glowing terms of the late Shah and his 
prime minister. The account of the 
Shah's assassination, of the assassin and 
the men and circumstances concerned, is 
an intelligent chapter in recent Persian 
history. The volume is richly manufac- 
tured and illustrated, especially in the 
series of portraits. 


Mr. Seymour Eaton, the head of the 
‘‘business department”’ of the Drexel 
Institute,in Philadelphia, has prepared a 
manual entitled BANKING, SECURITIES, 
TRANSPORTATION, INSURANCE AND For- 
EIGN TRADE. (Philadelphia: P. W. Zieg- 
ler & Co.) As the title indicates, this is a 
compendium of practical information con- 
cerning the details of business life, and it 
could hardly fail to contain much that 
will interest those who are not engaged 
in business. Facsimiles are given of 


who 


many of the instruments used in com- 
merce, and a list of problems is added 
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with a view to making the manual avail- 
able as a text-book in schools and 
colleges. 


Mr. John J. McVey, of Philadelphia 
has been atthe pains to republish in pam- 
phlet form a part of the REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTOR OF THE MINT FOR 1895. The 
pamphlet Robert Morris’s 
coinage scheme for the United States, 
1782, Jefferson’s suggestions of the same 
date for the establishment of a money 
unit; Alexander Hamilton’s proposals 
for establishing a mint, and some other 
matter, the whole making a convenient 
magazine of facts for those who wish to 
study our financial history. 


THE SANCTUARY OF SUFFERING. By 
Eleanor Tee. (Longmans, Green and 
Co. $2.00.) This volume is at once 
Spiritual and suggestive. The author 
has meditated deeply on life as its facts 
are presented in Christian experience and 
interpreted in Holy Scripture. It is 
not ascetic nor sublimated but well an- 
chored in humanity. The literary allu- 
sion and citation is as exceptional in 
amount as it is good. The author accepts 
the hypothesis of the Intermediate 
State. 


contains 


Literary Notes. 


Mr. JuLIAN RALPH sends word from 
England that altho Mr. Du Maurier is ill 
and confined to his bed, his friends are 
not seriously alarmed about his health, 
and expect that he will soon be convales- 
cent. 


.... The American Publishers’ Corpora- 
tion is the result of the reorganization of 
the following companies: The United 
States Book Company, Lovell, Coryell & 
Company, Hovendon Company, Inter- 
national Book Company, Seaside Publish- 
ing Company, Empire Publishing Com- 
Pany and National Book Company. 


....The History of Danbury, Conn. 
(including Bethel), 1684-1896, from notes 
and manuscripts left by James Montgom- 
ery Bailey, the ‘‘ Danbury News Man”’ 
has been compiled with additions by 
Susan Benedict Hill. The volume will 
contain about seventy pages of illustra- 
tions. Itis published in the interest of 
the Relief Society of Danbury, according 
to the wishes of its author, who was its 


president at the time of his death. Prices 
range from $3.00 to $5.50, according to 
binding. Postage 32 cents additional. 
Address A. N. Wildman, President Na- 
tional Pahquioque Bank, Danbury,Conn. 


....It is interesting to note that our 
poets are waking up tothe questions of 
the hour. Cuba’s wretched condition 
called out Mr. Stedman, Armenia has 
aroused not Mr. Gilderalone, but a good- 
ly number of writers during the past few 
months. True, they were surprisingly 
slow in taking up the theme, but that was 
due first to dumb ignorance, and second- 
ly, no doubt, tothe fact that Mr. William 
Watson had wielded his pen so bravely 
against the Turk that their fight would 
seem tame by contrast. Now the politi- 
cal situation has aroused Mr. Clinton 
Scollard, and he has been publishing in 
various journals sonnet after sonnet all 
full of patriotism and sound politics. It 
is a good thing for the community when 
its literary men are moved by such a 
wave of righteous indignation. 


....A prominent journal from Leipzig 
says: 


‘The German book business is suffering 
from over-production and extraordinary 
competition. Scarcely has a book been 
published on any particular topic, when an- 
other is announced on the same _ subject. 
In 1895 the number of scientific and literary 
books published in Germany, without tak- 
ing into consideration periodicals of any 
kind, was 23,607, or more than 1,000 above 
and beyond the issues of the preceding 
twelve months. Inevery department of the 
book trade the number of competitive un- 
dertakings has increased. Especially large 
is the number of cheap series in the depart- 
ment of belles-lettres, as also the number 
of periodicals for architecture. From a 
technical point of view the demands of the 
public are growing every day, and this com- 

ls the publishing firms to enlarge their 

acilities, intrease their machinery, etc. It 

is absolutely necessary that the publishers 
of weekly and monthly journals, as also 
those who issue finer and better editions of 
books, must surpass each other in extrava- 
gant embellishments of what they offer on 
the market. Especially have the publica- 
tions in colored prints and ornamentations 
increased phenomenally. In the publica- 
tion of editions de luxe the enterprize of the 
publishers outstripped the demands of buy- 
ers, and the prices of such works are fall- 
ing, 
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By the author of ** Mary Powell,” etc. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. 
Illustrated by John Jellicoe and Herbert 
Railton. 8x54, pp. xxiv, 302. New York: In 
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The Balladixts. By John Geddie. 734x5, pp. 
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Does. By John Douglas Sterrett. 
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Pasquale Villari. Translated by Linda Villari. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. Popular 
Edition. 84x64, pp. xlvii, 792. Imported by 
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Teens 


35 cents a Copy. $4 09 a Year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 





$ A NEW BOOK 


BY 


MRS. SANGSTER 
—— My Neighbors 





By MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 16mo, 


ee 


Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 


Must do much good, and is the more valuable be- 
cause it is absolutely free from pretentiousness 


or assumption of superiority.— Outlook, N. ¥. 


$ Mrs. Sangster isa gentle mentor. and while she 
preaches with great earnestness it is the sweet 
womanliness that shines through all she savs that 
attracts and holds the reader. . . . “ With mv 
Neighbors" is wholesome and sweet... . 4 A little 
book that fulfils an admirable mission.—Chicago 
Evening Post. 
We heartily commend the little book for its 
cheerful, practical philosophy, its graceful 
thought, and its sweet sympathy. It should be In 


the hands of every woman who thinks for herself. 
—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


Written in a charmingly casual, informal, and— 
tee neighborly style, that catches the reader in 
he first unformidable paragraph, and holds the 
confidential attention to the end. . . . The 
sourest cynic must find in Mrs, Sangster’s message 
an uncommonly wise and wholesome note.— 
Brooklyn Times. 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
On the Road Home. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Little Knights and Ladies. Poems. 
trated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. Verses 
by Mrs. Sancster. Engravings by Frank 
Illustrated. 


Poems. Illustrated. 


Tllus- 


FRENCH. 4to, Cloth, $6.00. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 
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The Macmillan Company's 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
The Gospel for an Age 
of Doubt: 


BEING THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACH- 
ING FOR 1896. 
By HENRY VAN DYKE, D.D. 


Author of ‘‘ The Reality of Religion,”’ 
‘*Story of the Psalms,’’ ‘‘ Little 
Rivers,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

Dr. Van Dyke is devout and loyal to his 
faith, but he oe yon in a marked degree 
the sincerity and even value of honest 
doubt. It is needless to ‘~. &? the lectures 
themselves say it—that Dr. Van Dyke be- 
lieves firmly in the supernatural revelation 
of religious truth. It is this faith coupled 
with his understanding of and sympathy 
with the inquiring spirit of the age which 
has filled his lecture room at New Haven to 
overflowing, and which will command for 
his lectures when they appear in book form 

a wide circle of readers. 


New Volume. 
History, Prophecy and 
the Monuments; 


OR, 


Israel and the Nations. 
By JAMES FREDERICK McCURDY, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Vol. 2. To the et of Nineveh. 8vo, cloth, 


net. 


Already Published. 
Vol. lL. To the Downfall of Samaria. 


3.00, ret. 

The Third volume will appear early in 1897. 

‘* It is a notable contribution to historical 
knowledge, and is in the highest degree 
scholarly.”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 

‘*Such a work has long been needed, and 
it is a matter of congratulation that it is now 
at hand.” —WV. Y. Odserver. 

‘* The author of this work has given us a 
scholarly, carefully prepared and valuable 
study of the written and monumental records 
containing the history of Israel.”"—Herala 
and Presbyter. 

‘* A work which American scholarship has 
just reason to feel proud of. It is a notable 
contribution to an important subject. <4 
It is to be heartily recommended to the gen- 
eral public as a very useful compendium. 
For Hible readers and Bible students alike 
it is an invaluable guide.’”—NMew World. 


8vo, 


New Volume. 


The Modern Reader’s 
Bible. 


A Series of Books from the Sacred 
Scriptures. presented in Mod- 
ern Literary Form. 


Each number of the Series Edited with 
an Introduction by 
RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. 

{Camb.), Ph.D. (Penn.), Professor of 
Literature in English inthe Universi- 
ty of Chicago. 18mo, cloth, each 50 
cents; or, in paste grain morroco, gilt 
top, 60 cents. 

THE EXODUS. Bible History, Part 
II.; Migration of the Chosen 
Nation of the Land of Promise. 
Book of Exodous wifh Leviticus 
and Numbers. 

ALREADY PUBLISHED. 

THE PROVERBS. ECCLESIASTICUS. 

E SCLESIASTES—WISDOM OF SOLOMON. 

THE BOOK OF JOB. EUTERONOMY. 


GENESIS. BIBLE HISTORY, Part I. 
BIBLICAL IDYLS. 


‘The usefulness and value of this series 
is well shown in the skilful editing and 


—. resentation of this particular book 
cf the Bible.’ 7he Congregationalist, Boston. 


‘‘A real beginning in the classic literature 
of the Hebrew Bible seems to have been 
made by Dr. Moulton; for this most delight- 
fully arranged, dainty little volume is cer - 
tain to be immediately appreciated.”’— 7he 
Unitarian. 

‘““‘We welcome the new series most 
heartily since, notwithstanding, it ‘does not 
touch matters of devotion and theology,’ 
it strips the Books of Wisdom of their 
‘medieval and anti-literary form by which 
our current Bible allows them to be ob- 
scured,’ and thus makes their wonderful 
ethical insight all the more appreciable.” 
—Biblical World. 


The Prophets of the 
Christian Faith. 


A SERIES OF ESSAYS. 

By the Rev. Lyman Abbott—Rev. Fran- 
cis Brown—Rev. George Matheson— 
Rev. Marcus Dodds—Rev. A. C. 
McGiffert-—The Very Rev. W. H. 
Freemantle—Professor Adolph Har- 
nack—Rev. A. M. Fairbairn—Rev. 


T. T. Munger—Rev. A. V.G. Allen— 
and the Very Rev. F. 
12mo, cloth. 


The Macmillan Company, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


W. Farrar. 
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Genius and Degenera- 


tion. 


A Study in Psychology. Bv Dr. WILLIAM 
HirscH. Translated from the second 
edition of the German work, Uniform 
with ‘‘ Degeneration.” Large 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.50. 

Dr. Nordau has startled the reading world by his cry 
of “Degeneration”; Dr. Hirsch opposes his conclu- 
sions by demonstrating the difference between “ Gen 
tus” and “ Degeneration,” and analyzing the social, lit- 
erary and artistic manifestations of the day dispassion- 
ately and with a wealth of suggestive illustrations. 
In a brilliant explanation of the psychology of 
genius he shows that Lombroso and Nordau make no 
distinction between scientific genius based upon hard 
work and artistic genius; nor between genius and 
talent. He points to Goethe as an example of a perfect - 
ly developed genius. He answers specifically Nordau’s 
claim that this is an age of hysterical disorder, and after 
an extended, brilliant and informing discussion of Art 
and Insanity, in which he shows himself a confirmed 
Wagnerian, he summarizes his conclusions by absolut 2- 
ly declining to accept Nordau’s point of view. 


Pioneers of Science in 
America. 


Sketches of their Lives and Scientific Work. 
Edited and revised by WILLIAM JAY 
Youmans, M.D. With Portraits. &vo. 
Cloth, $4.00. 


Impelled solely by an enthusiastic love of Nature, and 
neither asking nor receiving outside aid, these early 
workers opened the way and initiated the movement 
through which American science has reached its pres- 
ent commanding position. 

This book gives some account of these men, their 
early struggles, their scientific labors, and, wherever 
Possible, something of their personal characteristics 
This information, often very difficult to obtain, has been 
collected from a great variety of sources, with the ut- 
most care to secure accuracy. It is presented in a 
series of sketches, some fifty in all, each with a single 


exception accompanied with a well authenticated por- 
trait. 


When William lV was 
King. 


By Joun AsHTon, author of “Social Life 
in the Reign of Queen Anne,” etc. With 
47 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3.50. 


In this entertaining volume of social and political 
history and personal anecdotes Mr. Ashton sketches the 
manners and custom: of the time when the first pas- 
Senger railway was opened and steam navigation began 
tobe general. Like a modern Pepys, although not a 
contemporary of his characters, he sketches the sub- 
Jects of interest in the reign of the sailor king, pictures 
the social aspects, and introduces us to the notable per- 
Sonages of a most interesting time. 

For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 

receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Firtn Avenve, New York, 
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The Historical Development of Modern 
Europe. 


From the Congress of Vienna to the Present Time. By 
CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Associate Professor of His- 
tory in Bryn Mawr College. To be completed in two 
volumes. Sold separately. With maps. 8vo, gilt 
top, each, $2.50. 

Part I.—From 1815-1850. (Now ready.) 

Professor Andrews’s volume has been prepared with 
reference more particularly to the requirements of 
higher grade students in modern history. The narrative 
is, however, written in a graceful and dramatic form 
and presenting, as it does, aclear account of historic 
events the influence of which still continues, it will be 
found of no little interest for the general reader. 


Constantinople. 
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16mo, printed on deckel-edge paper, gilt top, #1.75. 
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by Bryant. —Walt Whitman, by Hubbard.—Hawthorne, 
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An account of the Relations between Private Property 
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“The best account in existence of the 
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Paper, 40 cents; Cloth. 75 cents. 
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currency _— that the bimetallic theories are as 
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be true; that HA legislation should be adapted to 
condititions. not to theories; that demonetization of 
silver did not cause depreciation of values; that any 
desired increase of the currency may be secured with- 
out the risk attending free coinage of silver and with 
an immense reduction of the public expenditure.” 
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Post. 


A Practical Solution of the Railroad Problem. By 
JawEs Lewis CowLes, member of the Connecticut 
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Traffic,” “Equality of Opportunity,” etc. No. 89 in 
the Questions of the Day Series. 12mo, 75 cts. 
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New York and London. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


KING NOANETT. 


By F. J. STIMSON (J. S. of Dale), 


A Story of Old Virginia and the Massachusetts Bay. 


Author of ‘‘ Pirate Gold,’’ ‘‘ Guerndale,’’ 


‘* American Statute Law,’’ etc., etc. 


With twelve full-page illustrations and a cover design from the coat-of-arms of the heroine, by 
Henry SaAnpouam, R.C.A. 


“ We are not afraid to predict that ‘King Noanett’ will take its place in the hearts of the people with such 
books as ‘ Lorna Doone’ and‘ The Little Minister.’""— The Bookman. 


“So far as American fiction is concerned, ‘ King Noanett’ is far and away the book of the year."—The Boston 


Transcript. 


“The beauty of this book in its conception is like the beauty of our woods and onr fields, of our flowers and 


our streams. It is native. 


That is why we love it."—Prof. BARRETT WENDELL, in The Boston Tranacript. 


“In Miles Courtenay Mr. Stimson has added an immortal character to fiction.”"—JamEs JEFFREY RocueE, in The 


Boston Pilot 


“‘It ought to be in every library in this country.”"—RicHarp HENRY Stropparp, inthe New York Mail and 


Express. 
“It appeals to readers of every age.”’— 


New York Tribune. 


“It is American in subject, it is by an American, and It presses very close tothe place reserved in the mind of 
the American public for ‘the great American novel,’ if indeed it does not actually fill it."— The Hartford Post. 


“Miles Courtenay is king of the book. This is a royal character. John Boyle O'Reilly (to whom the volume is 
dedicated) could have asked for no more subtler compliment to his race.""— Commercial Advertiser. 


“ Both author and publisher are to be congratulated upon this important contribution to contemporary fic- 


tion.”"—Hartford Post, 


“The past week brought one of the best books of weeks, even of months. 


It is a book which will grow into 


favor, and cumulative with the admiration of each successive reader will become one of the stories best liked by 
many, most fondly turned to when others pall.”— Washington Times. 
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THE LOVE STORY OF URSULA WOLCOTT. 


By CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. 


Great Revival in New England. 


Being a Tale in Verse of the Time of the 
With illustrations by Ethel Reed. .%1.00 


To be Issued in October. 


EX LIBRIS: ESSAYS OF A COLLECTOR. By Cuartes Dexter Auten. 


Limited to 800 copies, 


of which 750 will be sold at $3.00 each; and 50 copies, bound in vellum, on special paper, at $15.00 each. 


LAMSON, WOLFFE & CO., 


NEW YORK: 156 Fifth Avenue. 


BOSTON: 6 Beacon St. 
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Christianity and Social 
Problems. 


By Lyman Assort, D.D., author of ‘‘ The 
Evolution of Christianity.’ $1.25. 
Dr. Abbott here gathers the fruit of years of thought 
and observation on the —_ aeeer and disorders of the 


age, and endeavors to appl zs Yhrist’s teaching on social 
questions to present conditions 


A Year in the Fields. 


Eight of JoHN BURROUGHS’ 's dehghful out- 
door papers, with 20 charming pictures 
from photographs and an introduction by 
CLIFTON-JOHNSON. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 


Judith and Holofernes. 


A Poem. By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.25. 
The old Maccabean story, with its Oriental scenes 


and characters, is told with allthe imaginative charm 
and the literary felicity which belong to Mr. Aldrich. 


The Story of Aaron, So- 
named, the Son of Ben 
Ali. 


A Sequel to “ Little Mr. Thimblefinger and 
His Queer Country,” and ‘“‘ Mr. Rabbit at 
Home.” By Jor. CHANDLER Harris. 
With 25 Illustrations by OLIVER HER- 
FORD. Square 8vo, illuminated cover, 
$2.00. 

Aaron can talk with animals; he tells the secret to 


li “ — children, and here are the stories 
they h 


A Little Girl of Long Ago. 


By Exiza ORNE WHITE, author of ‘‘ Winter- 
teres h,” ‘The Coming of Theodora,’ 
etc. charmin companion volume to 
Miss White’s “When Molly was Six.’ 
With cover design and two other illustra- 
tions. Square 16mo, $1.00. 


Sold by Booksellers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 171H STREET, NEw YORK. 
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This work is a New Departure in Book Making, as 
it fills a place hitherto wholly unoccupied. 

It gives History in the very language of its best in- 
terpreters, and within easy reach of the readers. 

Its system of Ready Reference and Cross Reference is 
new and complete, and shows History in its relations as 
does no other work. 

It also presents History in its Literature, hence in its 
most attractive form, and with its sources clearly given. 

Quotations from over five thousand volumes make it 
equivalent, practically, to a library of very many 
volumes, or, as Bishop Vincent says, ‘‘ puts the his- 
tory of the world on a single shelf.’’ 

It will answer more questions in History, more au- 
thoritatively, with greater excellence of literary expres- 
sion, and with a greater economy of time, than any other 
work in the world. 

Sent carriage free to responsible subscribers on easy 
payments. Send for circular, giving full information 
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the other down. But who can find 
any other connection between them 
than that they have been subject, inde - 
pendently of each other, to the same 
commercial laws ? 

But we are prone to forget past his- 
tory, even tho so overwhelmingly con- 
vincing; so it is with gratification that 
we call public attention to the work- 
ing of exactly the same forces near at 
hand. Wheat has advanced 20% with- 
in thirty days; while at the same time 
silver has declined. The fact ought to 
come with convincing force to the 
minds of those Democrats who are not 
yet past thinking and reasoning about 
their political convictions and _ civic 
duty. 


Wheat Up, Silver Down. 


NOTHING more disconcerting to the 


have happened than the recent advance 
in the price of wheat, as everybody 
knows one of the main arguments used 
in favor of free silver coinage has been 
the statement that since wheat and sil- 
ver had fallen equally since 1873, the 
way to restore the price of the one was 
to freely coin the other. As a matter 
of fact the statement as made includes 
much that is untrue and all that is un- 
sound, but it required a long argument 
to refute it. All the more welcome, 
therefore, is the object lesson afforded 
by recent prices. 

The changes in quotations may be 
briefly summarized thus: Within a 
month wheat has advanced about 13 
cents a bushel, while during the same 
period bullion silver has declined a lit- 
tle over one cent per ounce. A more 
complete divergence in the course of 
prices it would be hard to find, nor one 
embracing a more full demonstration 
of the foolishness of the idea that there 
was any connection between wheat and 
silver other than the simple one that 
both had fallen because of oversupply. 
The rise in wheat is owing to natural 
causes easily understood. There has 
been lately a large demand for wheat 
for export. Shipping circles report 
that all the available tonnage room in 
vessels has been engaged for months 
ahead. The unusual demand has put 
prices up; that is the main reason for 
the advance. This demand has arisen 


ite Affairs. 


_ WERE it not for the continued large 
number of failures, involving greater 
liabilities than have ever been seen at 
this season of the year before, except 
in the panic period of 1893, there would 
now be a marked strengthening of con- 
fidence. As it is, the financial world 
knows that the failure record is large 
because of past rather than present or 
prospective conditions; and there is 
therefore a growing feeling that the 
worst is over, and that we may soon see 
a more normal condition of affairs with 
respect to the extent of the confessions 
of insolvency. This belief seems to be 
well grounded, and the demonstration 
is simple. The lack of confidence in 
business generally became acute at 
about the time of the Democratic 
Convention at Chicago in July, 
with its declarations for repudiation. 
At that time it became increasingly 


from the shortage of wheat exports difficult for merchants to_ borrow. 
from Russia and Argentina, which has The ordinary term of loan on 
turned Great Britain to the United commercial paper is four months, 


States for the needed food supply. To 
this preponderating reason should be 
added another and lesser factor—that 
the growing belief in a Republican vic- 
tory in November has inspired confi- 


having been reduced gradually in recent 
years from six and seven months. The 
season of the greatest local borrowing 
is the spring and early summer. We 
are, therefore, just about emerging 





Remember, to protect the public and 
ourselves, we have adopted a new distin-, 
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Red Band, encircling the entire package, 
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upon the Broad Red Band package, and you will * 
always get Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish, — best in 
the world. J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 

All Grocers. eee _ 184 West St., New York City. 
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dence in certain capitalists who have 
thus been willing to buy wheat them- 
selves or lend to buyers wishing to take 
advantage now of the short supply of 
wheat sure to make itself felt later on. 

Just as the demand for wheat is now 
putting the price up without reference 
to silver, so the oversupply from the 
grain-growing countries has at times 
for 20 years been forcing wheat prices 
down, without reference to silver. As 
a matter ot fact, at no time were the 
price movements of wheat and silver 
alike. 

In the decade following 1873, silver 
fell 12%,. On the contrary, wheat did 
not begin to fall until about 1883; it 
was actually higher in 1881 than it had 
been for ten years, with one exception. 
In 1882 it was higher than in 1874, 1875 
or 1876. During the business disturb- 
ance which culminated in 1885, wheat 
declined one-fifth, but silver dropped 
only one-twentieth. After 1885 wheat 
again advanced gradually till 1889, while 
silver as steadily fell in price. The 
so-called Sherman Law in 1890, fora 
time sent silver rapidly upward, but 
wheat remained stationary. After the 
first effects of the Sherman Law wore 
off, silver began again to decline, while 
wheat, on the contrary, was rising, so 
that in 1892 wheat was as high as in 
1884, while silver was much lower. 

What person of average intelligence 
can find anything in the brief history of 
prices that will show similarity in com- 
parative quotations between wheat and 
silver? Indeed, the upsand downs of 
each can be traced easily to known 
causes in each case; so that while over- 
demand was putting the price of one or 


from the period of the greatest maturi- 
ties of paper of merchants gf most 
classes who have been confronted with 
the termination of debts incurred for a 
period of trade in which prices have 
been abnormally depressed and profits 
uniformly small. Ordinarily this would 
not cause concern, but this year the 
usual extensions and renewals were 
made impossible by the political and 
financial agitation which drew from the 
New York banks all the funds that they 
could spare from the protection of their 
depositors. Maturing paper was met 
with drains on deposit accounts in 
some cases, with forced sales of mer- 
chandise for spot cash at ruinous prices 
in others, and with loans from the 
banks at very high rates of interest in 
the instance of some of the best known 
houses whose needs were made known. 
Fortunately we now see smaller maturi- 
ties ahead, corresponding more nearly 
to the volume of business that has been 
done thandid those that have passed; but 
in view of the conditions above outlined, 
it is not to be wondered at that the 
record of insolvency has been a phe- 
nomenal one. It may be a long time 
before we again see such a peculiar and 
unfortunate combination of circum- 
stances—worse by far than any tem- 
porary panicky interruption of the 
regular course of trade, such as resulted 
from the premium upon the circulating 
medium in 1893. The feature of the 
financial week, therefore, was the pub- 
lication of the quarter's record of fail- 
ures, to which both Bradstreet’s and 
G. Dun & Co. give much prominence. 
The last-named authority gives the 
amount of liabilities of the concerns 
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3oth, at $73,295,349. In number the 
failures of the quarter were 6% % less 
than for the same period of 1893, and 
11% less in respect to the amount of 
liabilities, but the first six months of 
1896 showed total liabilities of only 
$97,689,682. Of the past quarter’s fail- 
ures $32,479,196 of liabilities were of 
manufacturing concerns, or 37% larger 


than in the same quarter of 1893; 
while trading liabilities were $28,- 
738,217, those of other com- 


mercial concerns were $12,067,236. 
To these must be added $11,712,690 
of liabilities of banks failed, mak- 
ing a total of about $85,000,000 for 
the single quarter, without  includ- 
ing the obligations of railroads that 
went into the hands of the receivers. 
[In only six quarters in twenty-two 
years have defaulted liabilities been as 
large; and in the past quarter the ratio 
defaulted liabilities to solvent business 
has been $6.06 per $1,000 against $2.34 
for the same quarter of last year. The 
proportion of increase was greatest in 
the Western States. In view of such 
records it is pleasing to be able to note 
a further improvement the past week in 
financial affairs in the New York mar- 
ket. More paper is moving than for 
many weeks, and often below 7% 


tho in exceptional cases as_ high 
as 10% is still quoted. The small- 


ness of the new supply of notes in- 
dicates the extreme caution of all en- 
terprises. Collateral loans are also 
more freely offered on about the legal 
basis of interest, and the bank state- 
ment showed a further expansion in the 
power of the banks of this city to care 
for solvent business. The import 
movement of $45,000,000 of gold has 
had a marked and _ beneficial influence. 
That movement is not still in progress, 
because bills are being bought to cover 
maturing sterling loans, while commer- 
cialexchange is comparatively scarce. 
There would seem to be no reason, how- 
ever, why bills against produce ship- 
ments should not come out in larger 
amounts soon, as there is prospect of 
the early augmentation of purchases for 
export when berth room is made more 
plentiful by the expected arrival of a 
large fleet of tramp steamers at this 
port. 

In Wall Street the week was charac- 
terized by an interruption of the recent 
steady advance, tho the stock market's 
confidence in a sound money victory 
next month is growing stronger each 
day. Early in the week higher prices 
were made for a short time, but then 
followed a reaction on selling for both 
long and short accounts. Traders with 
profits hastened to secure them, and 
outside stop orders were reached on the 
decline. A poor statement by the St. 
Paul road for the month of August 
made the Grangers the weakest stocks 
on the list; but they were closely fol+ 
lowed by the industrial group, when it 
was reported that the independent su- 
gar refinery in Camden had been sold 
out to capitalists who might operate it 
in antagonism tothe trust. Exchange 
was higher for reasons detailed above, 
and this aided in emphasizing the bear- 
ish temper ofthe room. There were a 
few rallies later in the week, particular- 
ly when the Burlington road made a 
better report than expected for August, 
and when the gratifying bank statement 
was published. The close, while not 
marked by a distinctly bullish tone, was 
quite hopeful. London became a small 
buyer of securities here, the value of its 
purchases for the week being estimated 
at about $1,500,000. The change in 
its position was caused by an easier 
money market and a favorable arrange- 
ment of the fortnightly settlement at 
its Stock Exchange. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


























Oct. 3. Sept. 26. I 
jeenp iiaeeatenees $453,166,000 $ 1 $2,62 
BPSK. .....0000000 55,801,100 0 1,47 
Legal tenders.. 74,408,200 71,977,300 2,430,900 
posits ......... 454,788,100 448,368,700 6,364,400 
Cireulation A 19,960,400 19. 00 251,300 

















The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 





pdegsicseooce $55,801,100 $54,330, $1,470,200 
iegalt tenders.. _ 14,408,200 71,977,300 2,430,900 
Total reserve. 130,209,300 $126,308,200 $3,901,100 
Reserve require red 
ag’t deposits. . 113,683,275 112,092,173 1,591,100 
Surpl’sres'rve. $16,526,025 $14,216,025 $2,310,000 


The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 
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Transactions at the Clearing House 
for the week: 


Olearings week ending Sept. 2 r 1, 78 
Balances week ending Oct. 3d...... 72 38/382/908 25 
Balances week ending Sept. 26th. . . 27,800,080 30 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Brothers & Co. quote 
actual rates for sterling exchange as fol- 
lows: 





Documentary head payment. 
Commercial, lon; 


BANK STOCKS, 


The sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending October 3d were: 


Commerce...........+. 1% | German American... 107 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 


quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 

























































ks. Sales Bid. Asked 
sont A 320 esas 
merican Exchange. . 168 165 170 
WE cccccccecce r=)t 235 ain 
dway.......... 238 cose pos) 
Butchers’ and — 139 120 1” 
entral National. 123 120 135 
4,000 4,500 
500 7 
1 135 
1% pues 
197 wo 
190 cone 
275 Po) 
14% ecee 
30 U5 
2,700 wand 
2,850 cone 
100 sane 
ene 175 
16 170 
Gallatin 3 } a esee 300 315 
Garfield } ae wae onne 6% 
German American... aces 105 pee 2 
165 onws 
310 ecoee 
eose % 
155 cone 
515 535 
140 150 
cons 170 
122 eoee 
7 
wo 
pL) 
180 
115 125 
167 180 
199 136 
110 owe 
ww coe 
100 ones 
aene 0 
190 eee 
215 aa 
610 eee 
% oe 
114 ene 
108 Lb 7 
1% ceee 
1% eses 
ooce 195 
180 esse 
Pos) Bi 
p> 1) .- 
100 105 
135 
170 175 
100 oses 
9 % 
16 
1065 
100 106 
130 150 
0 175 25 
1 175 ease 
Western National............. 11044 113 117 
WOR cccsscoscnisccticess cees 275 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


.. The Louisiana rice crop will be 
very small this year. Last year the 
crop wasa poor one and, in consequence, 
the farmers planted less acreage this 
year. The result of the poor crop is 
owing largely to an extensive drouth 
which prevailed in the inland districts 
for a long time. 


....A new trust company has been 
formed and will soon begin business in 





the St. Paul Building, Broadway and 
Ann Street. It will have the proud 
distinction of doing business in the 
tallest office building intheworld. Ex- 
Comptroller Theodore W. Myeys and 
Theodore A. Havemeyer and their as- 
sociates will be prominent in the com- 


pany. 


.. The officers of the United States 
Assay Office in this city were con- 
siderably surprised recently by receiv- 
ing a chunk of gold which weighed 
4,747 ounces, the largest single mass 
of gold ever received at the office. 
It was for the account of the Caribou 
Hydraulic Mining Company, of British 
Columbia, and was in the shape of a 
cone 9% inches at the base and 12% 
inches high. The officials estimated its 
value at $85,446. 


.. The well-known banking house of 
Peabody, Houghteling & Co., of Chica- 
go, extensive dealers in investment se- 
curities, have published a list of the 
‘‘gold bugs’’ who have bought gold 
mortgages through them during the 
past four months. The mortgages 
ranged from $500 to $3,500. A majori- 
ty of the purchasers were widows. A 
number of other ‘‘gold bugs” were 
clergymen, authors and other persons 
of similar dangerous characteristics. 


.-»We do not know how many 
times a company has been chartered 
to build a ship canal across Cape Cod. 
The last is an organization entitled the 
Maritime Canal Company, authorized 
by the Massachusetts Railroad Com- 
missioners and Harbor and Land Com- 
missioners to issue from time to time 
$6,000,000 of stock and $6,000,000 of 
bonds. As long ago as June last we 
had information to the effect that this 
company was inthe hands of seme of the 
wealthiest and most prominent business 
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men in the country, and this time there 
is almost no question that the Cape 
Cod canal will materialize. 


... President Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railway, in his annual report 
for the fiscal year ending June 30th, 
1896, states that the road transported 
during the year 70,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. He says: ‘‘ The progress of the 
traffic of the system toward greater 
diversity in the articles comprising it 
was never more marked.’’ He adds: 


21 


‘* The progress of rates and of amounts 
paid by the public for transportation per 
unit of traffic, still maintain a steady 
downward course. It cannot be disputed 
that, during the past twenty years, the 
price of no commodity bought and sold 
in the markets of the country has fallen 
so fast or so far as that of rail transpor- 
tation.” 


He states that nearly 18,000 new set- 
tlers have located along the line of the 
road during the past year. 


.-An entire locomotive building 
plant, valued at $375,000, was shipped 
from Philadelphia, September 29th, to 
the Russian-American Company, its 
owners. The plant is to be erected at 
Nijni Novgorod, the leading commer- 
cial metropolis of the interior of Russia. 
It will be operated in connection with 
the Sarmova car and boiler works of 
the company. The plant will furnish 
employment to 1,000 hands and will 
be able to turn out 200 engines a year. 
It is also reported that the pipe plant 
of the Morris & Tasker Co. will be 
shipped soon to the port of Novorossisk, 
on the Black Sea. The Morris & Tas- 
ker pipe works have been established 
at Newcastle, Del., for a great many 
years. The pipe manufactured by the 
Russian plant, when completed, will be 
used mainly for connecting seaports 
with the oil regions of the interior. 
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A CORPORATION 


Having Forty-five Years’ suc- 
cessful business experience, offers 
for sale 5 per cent. 20-Year In- 
come Bonds, which are just as 
good as Governments. 


For prospectuses, terms, etc., address the 


Phoenix [lutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


or agents in any of the large cities or towns. 


JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President, 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice President, 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 
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.... The Pelzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Pelzer, N. C., which have been 
operating cotton mills at that place for 
about fifteen years past, had in 1894 not 
less than 53,500 spindles in operation in 
their three mills. They have contracted 
for the erection of a new mill having a 
capacity of 55,000,spindles. The com- 
pany have made a contract with the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, which will erect, 
about three miles below the present 
plant, a dam across the river of solid 
masonry, 32 feet high and about 450 
feet long, which will supply power to 
be carried over poles 254 miles to the 
mills, and furnish sufficient electrical 
power to runthe entire plant. The lat- 
est and most economical results in the 
adaptation of electricity to power will 
be introduced. It is estimated that the 
saving in the use of electricity over wa- 
ter and steam will amount to an annual 
expenditure for power alone of not less 
than $10,000. The Pelzer Manufactur- 
ing Company own considerable land 
on the river on which their mills are 
situated, and they have erected in the 
village stores, schools, churches, a ly- 
ceum, hall, offices and houses for oper- 
atives. 

DIVIDENDS. 

The Postal Telegraph Co. has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 1%, paya- 
ble October 15th. 

The Gallatin National Bank has de- 
clared a dividend of 5% and an extra 
dividend of 1%, payable October 6th. 





We have been at much pains to pores a 
reliable list of bonds and stocks from 
which investors may safely choose such as 
meet their special requirements. A copy of 
the list will be sent without charge to all 
applicants. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street. New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 


NEW YORK CITY. 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


R. L. DAY & CO., 


BANKERS. 


INVESTMENT BONDS. 


7 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
40 WATER ST., BOSTON. 


GOVERNMENT anp 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 
Bought and Sold. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FUR- 
NISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EX- 
CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 Wall St., New York. 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1896. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - = = $605,800. 


eer $150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages with the Security Com- 
pany of Hartford, Conn., under Supervision 
Banking Departments, ofConn., New York, 
Mass., and Maine. Amount of issue limited 
b «aw, CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, 

XECUTORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED 
BY LAW TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 





LETTERS | 
CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No, 3? WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


DO THE 
RIGHT THING: 


USE CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES 


WHEN SENDING MONEY ABROAD 
WHEN TRAVELLING ABROAD 


Circular mailed on application which tells why they are 
THE T THING OUT. 


Agency af 


United States Cheque Bank, Limited 


FRED'K W. PERRY, Manager, 40 and 42 Wall St., N. Y. 





DIVIDENDS. 


THE CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
UARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of FOUR PERCENT. out of the earnings 
of the past three months, payable on and after October 
Ist, until which date Transfer Books will be closed. 

H. P. DOREMUS, Cashier. 

New York, September 25th, 1896. 

GALLATIN NATIONAL BANK, 
New York, September wth, 1896. 


The 128th Consecutive Semi- 
Annual Dividend. 

The Directors of this Bank have this day declared a 
dividend of FIVE PER CENT. and an extra one of ONE 
PERCENT. out of the earnings of the past six months, 

ayable on and after October 6th proximo. The trans- 
‘er books will remain closed until that date. 
ARTHUR W. SHERMAN, Cashier. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH-CABLE COM- 
PANY, . 
233 BROADWAY.NEW YORK. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE PER GENT. onthe 
capital stock of this company will be paid on the 15th 
day of October, 1896, out of the net earnings of all 
stockholders of record on October 5th, 1896. 
The transfer books will be closed at 2:30 p.m. October 
5 h, 1896, and reopen October 16th, 1896. 


By order of the Board of Directors. 
E. ©. PLATT, Treasurer. 
Dated New York, September isth, 1896. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 


Boston, September 23d, 1896, 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share will be paid on 
Thursday, October 15th, 1896, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on Wednesday, September 30th, 
1896. . 

The transfer books will be closed from October Ist, 
to October l4th, 1896, both days included. 

WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER R. R. CO. 


OFFICE OF THE TREASURER. 
New York, Sept. 23d, 1896. 

The Board of Directors of this company, ata meeting 
held this A declared adividend of Ove Per Cent. on 
its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th day of 
October next, to stockholders of record at the closing 
of the transfer books on the 30th inst. The transfer 
books will be closed at 8 o'clock P.M., on Wednesday, 
the 30th inst., and reopened at 10 o'clock a.m. on Friday, 
the 16th day of October next. 

E. V. W. ROSSITER, 
Treasurer. 


Commercial Affairs. 


GENERAL business does not yet show 
much gain, as measured by the usual 
tests of railroad earnings and bank 
clearings. For the second week of 
September there was a decrease of 614% 
in railroad earnings, and for the third 
week the decrease was 5 4%; while bank 
clearings of the leading cities of the 
country for the week were 22% less than 
forthe same period of last year, and 
31% smaller than for the same week of 
1892, a year of prosperity. The com- 
mercial world is watching politics close- 
ly, and until after election there is not 
likely to be much expansion of business 
ventures. In all directions, however, 
there is a hopeful tone, which shows 
itself in a general indisposition to en- 
large business more than necessary, 
while prices of both raw and manu- 
factured products are on the present 
low level. The west-bound movement 
of merchandise is quite restricted, and 
in marked contrast with the large east- 
bound movement of produce. So far 
as local business is concerned, there 
is much less anxiety on the score 
of financial arrangements to carry 
manufacturers and traders through 
the coming season. The advance 
in wheat coatined, owing to the advices 
of short crops in Europe and an unusu- 
ally large foreign inquiry for this period 
of the season. The market is up 10% 
cents per bushel in a month, and the 
exports from Atlantic ports have in that 
time been 23,250,000 bushels, against 
14,500,000 a yearago. The supply com- 
ing into sight is enormous in spite of 
the large export demand. Oats strength- 
ened because a crop 200,000,000 bush- 











els smaller than first predicted is now 
indicated. Cotton weakened, with a 
larger movement to points of distribu- 
tion, tho much damage is reported to 
have been done to the crop by the 
storm which swept over a large part of 
the South. Provisions were dull and 
apparently waiting for some specula- 
tive stimulus, and coffee was in small 
demand. Sugar weakened, but the re- 
fineries are now much behind their 
orders already booked. In the great 
industries improvement is becoming 
widespread, tho it is slow and depends 
greatly upon political prospects. More 
mills of many kindsare starting up, and 
there is much taking on of raw material 
in preparation for operations when a 
sound money victory is an accomplished 
fact. In iron and steel the demand for 
finished products grows slowly, but the 
advance in prices has not been great. 
Boots and shoes are hesitating, with 
new orders scarce and prices only fairly 
held. The demand for cotton goods is 
for small quantities and for prompt de- 
livery, while in woolen goods the de- 
mand continues quiet, except for a few 
special fancy lines for men’s wear. 
Staples are irregular as to price. 





READING NOTICES. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement of the 
Excelsior Quilting Company, of Laight and Varick 
Streets, this city, who offer to furnish free samples 
of nursery cloth manufactured by them, which will 
be found to be of very great utility and value in all 
families. 


Our readers have frequently noticed in our adver- 
tising columns the advertisement of Benedict Broth- 
ers, 171 Broadway, the originators and manufac- 
turers of the only genuine Benedict Collar Button. 
It, like many other good things, has so many 
attractive qualities that it has been copied as nearly 
as possible. We, therefore, advise our readers in 

urchasing to be sure and get the genuine Benedict 

“ollar Button. 


Messrs. Cuarves P. Rocers & Co., of Sixth Ave- 
nue and Seventeer.th Street, the well-known manu- 
facturers and dealers in all kinds of upholstory goods 
and particularly of brass and iron bedsteads, are now 
offering a large and well selected stock of their goods 
at remarkably low prices. An illustrated catalogue 
will be sent by them to any reader of Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT mentioning the paper, by means of which goods 
can be purchased through correspondence as favor- 
ably as by a personal visit. 


Very many of the new buildings which have been 
erected during the last five years have used the 
stamped wien 9 ceilings manufactured by H. S. 
Northrop, of 40 Cherry Street, this city; and the 
effect is very tine indeed. They have also been used 
extensively in renovating old buildings. They are 
exceedingly decorative and durable and, from a san- 
itary standpoint, are without question of superior 
value. They are manufactured in a great many de- 
signs, and an illustrated catalogue will be sent by 
Mr. Northrup. 


THERE are very few persons in the United States 
who have not heard more or less of the Rogers 
spoons, forks and silver plated goods. The “ oldest 
inhabitant" can certify to the fact that Rogers has, 
for certainly fifty years, stood as the synonym of the 
very best spoons and forks. A reputation of, this 
sort istoo valuable to be thrown away, and to-day 
the genuine Rogers silver plated goods can be ob- 
tained, and persons desiring the ee quality 
goods without any increase of cost should always 
insist upon having them. Owing to the low price 
of silver, these goods can now be purchased at phe- 
nomenally low prices. There is no excuse fora 
family not having all the spoons, forks and plated 
ware necessary for them to have. Rogers & Broth- 
er’s factory is at Waterbury, Conn., and their great 
store is at 16 Cortlandt Street, New York City. 


LAFLIN & RAND. 


Tue Laflin & Rand Powder Company was formed 
in the year 1869 by the consolidation of various inter- 
ests, and has mills in many parts of the United 
States. Some of its mills have a reputation of long 
standing, second to nonein the country. The Orange 
Mills, at Newburgh, N. Y., were established in the 
year 1808, and the Schaghticoke Mills, in Rensselaer 
County, were established in 1813. Other mills 
owned by the company are located near Kingston, 
N. Y.; Wayne, N.J.; Moosic and Jermyn, Penn.; 
Platteville, Wis., and Turck, Kan. The capacity of 
the several mills has been steadily increasing for 
many years, and with new and improved machinery 
they are to-day not surpassed for quality in any of 
their productions, while by patented processes they 
produce powder of some grades which is of up- 
equaled excellence; and it is believed that no organ- 
ization in the world has facilities equal to those of 
the Laflin & Rand Powder Company for manufac- 
turing and distributing its product of ali grades of 
powder for mining, military and sporting purposes. 
All of the sporting powder manufactured by the 
company is marketed under the *‘ Orange’’ brand, 
which is a guaranty of superior quality. In addition 
to the manufacture of black powder, the company 
has recently put on the market a ** smokeless’’ pow- 
der for use in shotguns, known as ‘ Laflin & Rand 
W.—A. Smokeless.’’ This powder is the latest de- 
velopment in nitro compounds, and is not excelled by 
any powder in its qualities of penetration, light re- 
coil, uniformity and absence of smoke. 

Dynamite, electric blasting apparatus, safety fuse 
and blasting ‘on ¥ a, are also handled by 
this company. he General Office is located at 
Cedar Street, New York City, and there are branch 
offices in many of the prominent cities of the United 
—. Illustrated circulars can be obtained from 
either. 





SOLID SILVER. 

Ir is a fortunate thing that some good should come 
out of politics, and this is brought forcibly to the 
mind and satisfactorily to the pocket by the present 
market price of silver, which, owing to the p: e 
of the Sherman Silver Act of July, 1890, and largely 
increased production, rapidly decreased in price from 

1.29 an ounce to about ¢7 cents, its present value. 

his very low price for silver (and the prospects are 
that it will never be much lower) is an inestimable 
boon to housekeepers, as it les them to purchase 
solid silverware of all descriptions—spoons, forks 
and tableware—at a very little advance over what 
was, a few years since, the ruling rate for good 

lated ware. Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co ,of Union 
are, are amoug the oldest and best manufactur- 
ers in this city. Their reputation is such that if 
goods are stamped with their name it is a sufficient 
pamaty of their — and the styles brought out 
y them are artistic beautiful. They manufac- 
sare in solid silver everything of necessity or of 
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THE VIM TIRE. 

Tue absolute truth of the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest is shown in the remarkable success of 
the Vim Tires. The reason that they have multi- 
plied so enormously during the last two seasons, and 
have to a large extent edged in and crowded out 
other tires, is because they are more efficient—better 
fitted to cope with tire perils than other styles. Here 
we see acertain set of adverse circumstances—roads 
more or less rough; occasional bits of glass, nails, 
pins, and so forth, in the paths it is called upon to 
traverse; now and then an unavoidable puncture, 
which must be quickly and easil y repaired; slippery 
pavements of asphalt and cobblestones; the universal 
and peremptory demand for resiliency and speed in 
atire,and so forth—which circumstances must be 
combated and overcome. 

Now, we should expect the tire that best met these 
requirements to multiply amazingly in numbers, and 
tend to crowd out other and inferior makes. Well, 
that is just what we do find with Vim Tires. They 
have multiplied enormously this season. displacing 
other makes in every direction; and the acknowledged 
fact that they Aave done so is proof positive, as in 
the case of the rabbits of Australia, that they are 
almost perfectly adapted to the necessities which 
confront them. 

Evolution is all progress. There is no retrogres- 
sion. Some day there may be produced a tire that 
will equal or eve surpass the Vim, but the above is 
the very best of evidence that, so far, this has not 
been accomplished. 

The Vim is manufactured by the Boston Woven 
Hose and Rubber Co , of 275 Devonshire Street, Bos- 
ton. They also make the famous Vimoid, which is 
pure rubber in plastic form. It can be forced into a 
puncture instantly, and a permanent repair can be 
made on the road by the veriest bungler. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE CO. 


Wuen a financial institution has been in success- 
ful operation for forty-six years it 1s no exaggera 
tion to say that it is well managed and is worthy of 
public confidence. Such an institution is the United 
States Life Insurance Company of the City of New 
York, which was foundedin 1850. The assets of 
the company, as shown by the last annual state- 
ment, amount to $7,377,263.35, all invested in first- 
class securities, and the surplus, to policy holders, is 
$627,209.75. On the old basis the valuation of the 
surplus would be a still larger sum, namely, $1,080,- 
649.75. Asan illustration of what the company did 
during the year 1895, it may be stated that it paid in 
dividends, death claims and matured endowments 
the sum of $764,812.90. The two most popular plans 
of life insurance which are issued by the United 
States Life are: the continuable term policy, which 
gives to the insured the ny possible amount of 
indemnity in the event of death at the lowest possi- 
ble present cash outlay; the other policy is the guar- 
anteed income policy which embraces the most val- 
uable features of investment insurance and may be 
used as collateral security for a loan. These two 
policies are the most popular, and their merits can be 
explained by applying to any agent of the company. 
The Finance Committee of the United States Life 
include such well-known names as George G. Wil- 
liams, President of the Chemical National Bank; 
John J. Tucker, the builder; E. H. Perkins, Jr., 
President of the Importers’ and Traders’ National 
Bank, and George R. Plum, the well-known leather 
merchant. Under the direction of George H. Bur- 
ford, President, the affairs of the United States Life 
Insurance Company are sure to be well managed. 





Plain & Ribbed Real Balbriggan 
Hose and Half Hose, 
Embrotdered and Lace 
Silk Hose & Half Hose 
for Evening Wear. 


“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S” 


Celebrated Underwear. 
Men's Llama Wool and Silk 

. Mixed Underwear. 
Men's Golf and Bicycle Hose. 


Ladies’ Golf and Cardigan Jackets. 


Proadway L ‘ oth ot. 


NEW YORK. 


EDWINC.BURT &CO., 
Manufacturers and Dealers 


"RINE 
SHOES 


AT RETAIL. 
446 & 448 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

70 & 72 W. 23d St., N. Y. 






Cart 


enuine Edwin C. 
aa has Js fm} 
sole Of each shoe. Cat- 
a sent on applica- 
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Tue Richland wy © Co., of Mansfield, O., call 
especial attention t eir advertisement in this 
issue, showing a 7 beautiful light surrey. 


A STRONG teen 1s shown by physicians for 
the Caligraph typewriter, manufactured by the 
American Writing Machine Company, of 237 Broad- 
way. N. Y. Physicians have cansiaerebie skill in 
mechanics, and a seem to like the Caligraph for 
its licit it needs solittle mechan- 
ical attention, as ‘aa as for its admirable writing 
quale. 








‘COMFORT IN TRAVEL. 


You are best satisfied in traveling when you get 
the best. You get it on the MicuiGan CENrTRAL, 
‘*The Niagara Falls Route,’ from Chicago to Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and New England points. 
It is splendidly built, splendidly equipped, and op- 
erated in a first-class manner. You can leave Chi- 
cago at 10:30 A.M. and get to New York the next day 
at 1:45 P.M.,and Boston at3 p.m. Other fast trains 


with through sleeping cars leave Chicago 3 p.m. 
and 11:30 p.M. The Detroit Night Express leaves at 
9:40 P.M. 

Don’t make any mistake in this. If you want 
comfort in travel, buy your _—— to the East over 
the Michigan Central, “The Niagara Fails Route.’ 
For time tables or other information inquire of 

our local — ent, or address either L. D. 


eusner, G. W -» 119 Adams Street, Chicago, 
pa 9 W. Ruggles, G. P.and T. Agent, Chicago. 





Dress Goods. 
Late Fall Styles. 


A line of genuine French Jacquard 
canvas in Green and Black, Brown, 
Gray and Blue with Black; 


$1.00 per yard. 


A line of rough Basket Zibeline, plain 
colors, Myrtle, Navy and Brown, 48 
inches wide; 


$1.25 per yard. 


A line of Knotted Bourette, woven in 
shaded effects, part silk; price 


$1.75 per yard. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


Fine Bedding, Spring Beds, 
Brass and Iron Bedsteads, 
Down Quilts, Cushions, etc. 


Illustrated Catalogue free if you mention Tue Inpr- 


PENDENT. 


CHAS. P. ROGERS & CO., 


264 and 266 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 





TRAY EL, RESORTS, ETC. 


The Overland Limited 


The Fastest Train in the West 
EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR 


VIA THE 





TO UTAH 


29 hours from = oe a River. 
44 hours from Chica 


TO CALIFORNIA 


days from Missouri River. 
3 aysfrom Chicago er St. Louis. 


THE ONLY LINE 


in the West ope erating Dadive 
Smoking and - oo Cars 


Send for | AX 
Advertising Matter | Gen. rend Tit poy Omaha, Neb 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal card, the name and address to 


which he would like tne paper sent. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


- Sixth Ave., 


2oth to 21st St.. N.Y. 
reas 

$ None But $ 

the 


$ Best Goods $ 
Sold. 


- f Aeenne 00ee 000008 7888888 


O’NEILL’S, 


DOVES BOSS OB 6O88 88888 


THE MOST POPULAR 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


IN AMERICA. 





(i371) 33 


Sixth Ave., 
20th to aist St., N.Y. 









None But 
the Lowest 
Prices 

Prevail. 


IT’ S E A S Y TO S A Y” an advertisement that you can sell merchandise cheaper than any one 


to DO SO—That ts another matter. The 


rience with our promises and their generous fulfilment. 


where. 


Special Sale 
Brass and Onyx Tables. 


2d. Floor. 





GOLD PLATE FINISH. CHOICE OF TWO 
DESIGNS. 


4.98 each. 
Brass Banquet Lamps, 


With cast lead and base, B. & H. Burner. 
REGULAR PRICE, 5.50. 


Special 3.98. 


THIS WEEK’S ATTRACTIONS IN OUR 


Big Furniture Dep’t 


DINING cuars, Piano Polished, Box Cane Seat, 
regular price, $3.25 


Special 9.48. 


CHIFFONIERES of antique oak, 36 inches wide and 
4 feet high, 6 drawers and hat box. Re gular price, $11.00, 


Special 7,98. 


FANCY ROCKERS, wood, cane and cobbler seat, 


Special 9.75. 


CHAMBER SUITS, 3 pleces, Antique Oak, richly 
= beveled plate glass mirror, combination wash- 


mw Special (7.98. 


AND A HOST OF OTHER BARGAINS EQUALLY 
ATTRACTIVE. 


BLANKETS 


AND, 


BEDSPREADS. 


Three Specials that will in- 
terest every Housekeeper 
seeking a bargain in these 
; cold weather comforts. 

11-4 CALIFORNIA BLAN- 
KETS, Regular Price $5.00, 


Special 3.75. 
12-4 CALIFORNIA BLANKETS, Regular Price 6.50, 


Special 4.98. 


HONEYCOMB BED SPEADS, Marseilles Patterns 
and worth 1.75, 


Special (.05. 
IN OUR a . 


BIG BASEMENT 


Values such as these tell = why this big department 
is always crowded with buye 


BLUE AND GOLD DINNER SETS. 
Fine PORCELAIN, 130 pieces, made to sell for 24.98, 


Special (6.48. 





else in the world. 


crowds increase at “ O'Neill's 





LADIES’ SUITS 


HALF REGULAR PRICES. 


2d FI 
300 of them, all of this season’s best styles 
and materials. 


Suits of Novelty Mixtures, trimmed with velvet gimps 
and taffeta silks; regular price $24.00. 


Special ((.75. 


Tailor-Made Suits in mixtures, solid colors and black, 
silk lined Jackets, regular price $30.00. 


Special (4.50. 


Fancy Trimmed Suits in plain cloths and novelties, 
extreme styles, regular price $35.00. 


Special (7.50. 


Tailor-Made Suits and Rich Costumes, silk lined, reg- 
ular prices $50.00 to $75.00. 


Special 25.00 2nd 35.00. 


Almost any one can say tt and find believers. 





But 


” because the public has had many years of expe- 
Quality considered, these goods are sold for less money than else- 


An Unrivaliled Cellection of 


FALL AND WINTER 


JACKETS. 


2d Floor, 





OUR FALL AND WINTER STOCK OF JACKETS 
AND CAPES includes all the choice novelties in mate- 
rials and styles. Four items from this immense stock 
to show how ne rices run: 

A DIES’ ETS of mixed Irish 
lin shapes, A. z yor regular price $8. 


Seecia! 5.25. 


FINE ENGLISH KERSEY JACKETS, Black and 
Colors, half velvet collars, new sleeves, regular price 


$12.00, Special 7 OG. 


BEST IkISH FRIEZE JACKETS, velvet collars, 
jaunty effects, regular price $12.00, 


Seecial 7,75. 


PERSIAN CLOTH JACKETS, velvet collars, new 
puff sieeves, lined throughout with silk, regular price 


$15.00, : 
Special 9.98. 


A riezes, Frank- 


LADIES’ CAPES IN ALL THE NEW, MATERIALS AND STYLES AT 


TRIMMED 
MILLINERY. 


2d Floor. 





A GRAND COLLECTION 


OF 


TRIMMED BONNETS 
AND HATS, 


embracing every choice novelty in design, trimmin, 
and color created for the fall and winter season, will 
interest every woman who enters our big showroom. 
Here you'll find the choicest 


IMPORTED NOVELTIES IN 
Carriage Hats, Walking Hats 
and Evening Bonnets. 


Also man 


ange styles by our own designers, at 
ATTRACT JES. 


VE PRIC 


LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
UNTRIMMED HATS 


»pular shapes, braids and colors, 


in the city. All the 
at LOWEST PRICES. 


AN ELEGANT VARIETY OF 
Fine Flowers, Feathers, 
Aigrettes, Birds, 
Jet Ornaments, Etc., 





CUT GLASS. 
WAT OO GEII iecssn seen cnvcrensanseene 98 
eR hd ST 2.98 
a siiscnirnaneninesnarsornente 1.85 | 


AT LOWEST PRICES 





OUR GRAND RESTAURANT, 








SILKS. 


Main Floor. 
Three Great Bargains 
that we belleve, quality considered, cannot be equalled 
in town. 
24-INCH 


PLAIN JAPANESE SILKS, 
39c. 


Light fancy shades, worth 59c. 
27-INCH 
BLACK TAFFETA SILKS, 
; 54c. 
22-INCH 
SATIN BROCADES, 


89c. Worth $1.2. 
DELICATE EVENING COLORS. 


Special Sale Black 
OSTRICH FFATHER BOAS. 


Worth 79. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


a 


04, 30 
~ he 
\ 


Think of the big- 






Le | gest bargain you 


i eve saw and then 


BY |: 


( bigger one. 


come here for a 
Read 
this little curtain 


announcement: 


400 Pairs RU yee ED EDGE MUSLIN CURTAINS, 
Regular Price $2.75. 


Special {.24. 


280 Pairs IRISH POINT CURTAINS in white and 
ecru, Regular Price $4.00, 


Special 248. 


Closing out the balance of our last great purchase of 


IRISH POINT CURTAINS, 


worth from $12.00 to $24.00 a pair, at the remarkable 


on 6.92. 


Located on the fourth floor, is by far the largest and finest dining. 
room of any department store in America—You'll find there the 
. best the market affords, and the prices—just right. 




























You can buy an IVERS & POND 
Piano just as cheaply, as safely, and 
as satisfactorily of us by mail as in 
person at our warerooms. How? 
Write and we'll tell you. 

We send our pianos on trial at our 
expense to any part of the United 
States where they are not sold by a 
local dealer. Send us a postal card 
and receive FREE our CATA- 
LOGUE and prices for cash and on 
EASY PAYMENTS. 

If you want a Piano, a postal card 
may save you $75 to $100. Send 


it to-day. 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 
114 Boylston Street, Boston. J 
Mail-Order Department. ; 
yOURNEAy 


AND 


BURKRNHAM 
DRY GOODS. 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver. 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.; 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURN sch & BURNHAM. 





: HAVE YOUR 


Shells loaded | 


WITH : 


4 





> LAFLIN & RAND F POWDER CO., 
> Manufacturers of 

> Black and Smokeless 

Sporting and [lilitary Powders. 


; 3 stlears Ene, 


LEANS. 
HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


RK. 


Pika, RY, 





LE. 











Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE 
PROPRIETORS. 


THE GROSVENOR, — 


Fifth Ave. and Tenth St., New York City. 


One of the most luxuriously furnished hotels in the 
country. Engagements may now be made by the 
month, year or transiently. Restaurant open to the 
public. Write for illustrated booklet. 

M. J. SHEA. 





OF 


Insurance. 
The Industrial Benefit. 


THE Industrial Benefit Association of 
Syracuse has recently been officially ex- 
amined and found wanting. This was 
its condition on June 3d: 








ASSETS. 
Cash in bank and Office........... $8,134 97 
Loans secured by stock........... 1,500 00 
Se ee ere ae $9,634 97 
LIABILITIES. 

Unpaid mortuary claims due and 
SUIT VIE once sunee sen euw oun be $41,093 53 
Borrowed money.........-.seseee0. 6,757 60 

Due Industrial Savings and Loan 
Ce ee ee 433 17 
Total actual liabilities...... $48,284 30 


Besides this there were $14,870 of 
mortuary claims in suit and $40,678 of 
unpaid claims unapproved or not yet 
due. It has been a custom with assess- 
inent societies to treat unpaid claims as 
assets as well as liabilities, upon the 
easy assumption that calls have 
been or will be made therefor and 
that the funds will be forthcom- 
ing. Ina sort of rough-and-ready way 
and for the purpose of the arithmetic 
of these societies—which has always 
been somewhat queer—this method may 
be suffered to pass; yet it seems plain 
that where there is less than $10,000 in 
hand to meet more than four times as 
much of due claims, not counting bor- 
rowed money, the responsiveness of the 
members to assessment will be so fully 
taxed that the more than $50,000 of 
additional claims already filed will have 
only a poor prospect. One assessment 
on all the members in good standing 
amounts to $18,591; but several such 
calls would not more than suffice, if all 
responded, and the needier an associa- 
tion is the more its members are likely 
to slip away. 

Section 205 of the insurance law pro- 
vides that: 


‘Every such corporation, association 
or society, except casualty associations 
or societies, shall accumulate and main- 
tain a reserve or emergency fund of an 
amount not less than the proceeds of one 
death or disability assessment, or period- 
ical call on all policy or certificate hold- 
ers thereof, and at least equal to the 
amount of its maximum certificate or 
policy. Such fund, if not already accu- 
mulated, shall be accumulated by every 
existing corporation, association or so- 
ciety formed for like purposes, within 
six monthsfrom the time this article takes 
effect; and by every corporation, associa- 
tion or society hereafter formed under 
this article, within six months from the 
date of its incorporation, and shall be 
held for the benefit or protection of its 
members, their legal representatives or 
beneficiaries. Incase such fund or any 
portion thereof shall have been used by 
the corporation for the purpose or pur- 
poses for which the same was created or 
accumulated, and the amount thereof 
thereby reduced to less than the pro- 
ceeds of one death or disability assess- 
ment or periodical call, the amount of 
such reduction below the proceeds of 
one death or disability assessment 
or periodical call shall be made up 
and restored to said fund within three 
months thereafter. If such fund is in 
excess of double the proceeds of the last 
death or disability assessment or period- 
ical call, upon the entire membership, 
the excess, or any portion thereof, may 
be used in reduction of assessments or 
premium calls upon policy or certificate 
holders; and if in excess of double such 
proceeds, and not less than the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars, the pro 
rata excess on any policy or certificate 
terminated by death or surrender may be 
refunded to the holder or beneficiary, 
provided that nothing contained in this 
article shall be construed to permit any 
contract promising any fixed cash pay- 
ment to any living certificate or policy 
holder.” 

We copy this to show what the statu- 
tory requirement is. The association 





was not found in possession of such a 
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reserve, nor was such reserve ever main- 
tained by it. This association at- 
tempted to write policies on infantile 
lives, but, after a protracted struggle in 
the courts, its right todo so was denied, 
and it was enjoined from future attempt 
in that line. It is now reported by the 
official examiners to be insolvent by 
reason of insufficient assets to meet 
mortuary claims; it has treated claim- 
ants unfairly, has encroached upon its 
reserve to meet expenses, the officers 
have neglected their duty, etc. The 
story is the old one, and the association 
is Officially turned over for execution. 


A Pevtinent Inquiry. 


Mr. A. J. THORPE, of Cincinnati, 
writes to the Spectator that he was for 
many years an agent of the United 
States Mutual Accident, that he will 
use every effort to protect his old 
friends, that he advises nobody to re- 
spond to the recent call, and that he 
wants to know how the indebtedness is 
to be explained. At the end of 1894, 


according to reports then sworn to, the 
Association had $81,118 net assets; and 
he wants to know by whom and how, 
this was infour months thereafter con- 
verted intoan indebtedness of $465,869. 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1896. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ABSETS, Dec. 81, 1895...........cecccccccecee $25,297,583 62 
TAABTTATIRB. 00000000 000sccccccccvcrvccccccs 23,165,543 99 

$2,132,089, 63 

All forms of ite and E licies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon sll policics. 

Every SF may has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and p= up insurance values a which the insured is 
—_— th Phe Massachusetts Sta 

ts, rates and values fore any ‘age sent on appli. 
plication. to the Company's Office. 
BENJ F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER. Asst. Sec 








dowment 








1876. THE 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP, 
— wer ACCIDENT, 


OIL R CELEVATO 
mmptnne mci ER) urgiary Boticies. 
SES PAID SINCE ORGANIZay, 
= $6,973,402.39. On, 


—_ 
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The Advantages of “Cash.” 


Surprise is frequently expressed when 

the amounts of Life Insurance held by 

rich men are made known to the public. 

‘What need have they for Life Insur- 

ance?” is the most natural question to 

ask. Those who do not reason are not 

aware that the instant a man dies, the 

protecting hand of the law very justly 

covers all his whilom possessions with a 

single exception, and not one cent of them 

can,be made use of, even by his nearest 

and dearest heirs, until probate justice 

sees that family and creditors, friend 
and foe, are to be evenly protected in 
their just claims. This is just and right; 
but it often results in great inconvenience 
and hardship to the family of the de- 
ceased, who find themselves in need of 
immediate funds for current expenses or 
to meet pressingclaims. The vast estate 
of the rich man or the scanty belongings 
of his poorer brother are alike subject to 
this ofttimes very troublesome delay. But 
when either has left a policy of Life In- 
surance in any reliable, legitimate com- 
pany, the money is ready for the ben- 
eficiaries in a few days, and no hard- 
ship can then possibly result from the 
slower movements ‘of the law in settling 
the remainder of the estate. Rapacious 
creditors rage at this exception, and some- 
times try in vain to break through the 
rule. But it is always sustained. Indeed, 
it is but a short time since that Chief 
Justice Fuller, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, handed down a decision 
maintaining the inviolability of a man’s 
Life Insurance money for the sole and 
immediate use of the party specified in 
| the policy. Many rich men have their 
money invested in real estate or in busi- 
ness enterprises that do not admit of an 
immediate cash realization. Some are 
‘ land poor,’ and the heirs are sorely 
troubled in settling up such an estate. 
The ready cash realized from a Life In- 
surance policy has, under such circum- 
stances, many times proved not only a 
blessing but, in some instances, the only 
salvation of a great fortune. 

Allis not insurance that masquerades 
under that title. Many an estate has 
been found rich in certificates of benefi- 
cial orders with high-sounding titles, 
whose only value was that which pertains 
to waste paper. Rich and poor alike 
should insure; but too much care cannot 
be exercised in the selection of a com- 
pany. Supreme Grand Commanders and 
Puissant Potentates look well in regalia, 
but they do not cash the matured death 
certificates of members from insufficient- 
ly supplied treasuries. The man who 
insures his life for the protection of his 
estate should select a company like the 
Mutual Life of New York, whose won- 
derful financial strength, enormous mem- 
bership and remarkable record of benefi- 
cience has placed it as the leading Com- 
pany in the world. Its agents are in 
every part of the country, and can be 
easily consulted with about its desirable 
forms of policies.—Adv. 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


ME 


Life Insurance Company, 
No. 256 Broadway, New York, 
JANUARY (st, (896. 





Total Admitted Assets.------.---ceeececceeeeeee 
Total liabilities, including value of all Dividend Endowment Accumulations and out- 
standing Policy obligations, as per Certificate of the New York Insurance Depart- 


SOOO emer meee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeees 


SOR e emer meee eer eeseeeseeeeeseseeees 





WILLIAM A. MARSHALL, Actuary. 









OFFICERS: 
GEORGE E. IDE, President. 
WILLIAM M. ST. JOHN, Vice President 


ELLIS W. GLADWIN, Secretary. 
FRANK W. CHAPIN, Medical Director. 


WILLIAM G. LOW, Counsel. 
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1850. 


THE 


INDEPENDENT 





THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 





OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. 


C. P. FRALEIGH, 
A. WHEELWRIGHT, 
WM. T. STANDEN, 
ARTHUR C. PERRY, 
JOHN P. MUNN, 


BURFORD, = President. 


Secretary. 

Assistant Secretary. 
Actuary. 

; ; Cashier. 
Medical Director. 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS, 


JOHN J. TUCKER, 
E. H. PERKINS, Jr., 


Pres. Chem Nat. Bank. 


Builder. 


President Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


JAMES R. PLUM, , 


Leather. 


The two most popular plans of LIFE INSURANCE are the CONTINUABLE TERM POLICY, which gives to the 


insured the greatest possible amount of indemnity in the event of death, at the lowest possible present cash outlay, and the 
GUARANTEED INCOME POLICY, which embraces every valuable feature of investment insurance, and which in the 
event of adversity overtaking the insured may be used as COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the extent of 


the full legal reserve value thereof, in accordance with the terms and conditions of these policies. 


Good Agents, desiring to represent the Company, are invited to address the 


President, at 





A POLICY ,,, .u: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $29,500,000 | — 


Insuranee in Foree, 109,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is } rpm. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896, 


ASSETS.......0....060000055 . $11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............. 9,347,252 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C.W.ANDERSON Cen. Agent.’ 


AMERICAN | 


FIRE 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY- SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash capital. .........ccc.ccccecscccsccccccscesce 000 br 


Reserve 3 reinsurance and all other claims. 1, ou, 466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities..............-s.0++ 117 89 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1896, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 








Home Office. 


1850. Ls96. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This old and reliable Company has now the ex 
of forty-six years of practical Life Imsurance, which has 
taught it that the sine qua non of success is the adop- 
tion of good plans of insurance, and the pursuit of a li 
eral policy toward both its Insured and its Age nts. 

These essentials it possesses in an eminent degree, but 
ae oes by that conservatism which is the 

le safeguard of the policy holder. Its con- 
trnete ane are incontestable after two years. They are non- 
forfeitin ye iding generally for either paid-up policy 
or extended insurance, at the option of the so vy P eaaer. 
It gives ten days of grace in payment of premiums. 
Its course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


prience 


Active and successful Age nts, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home O ice, 261 Broadway, New York 








OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD.. .- President. 
OB WM MIONIE <<< ccsccsae sncscsccanosol Secretary 
A. WHEELWRIGHT......... assistant Secretary 
\ 5 Acs. | rrr ce” ictuary 
P40 i See aaa Cashier. 
JOHN P. MUNN...... ; ..Medical Director. 
hp yee E COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WILLI ge Maaicdeaaseee Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank. 
PO. Pa ou To Builder. 
E.H. PERKINS, Jr.. Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat. Bank. 


P 
FAMMBIROPEOUE.. <<5.0c2.s-saceescoecssnarenes Leather. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


OC | Pree $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 

ROB OEE, cc cnieseceneccetwensecases 4,191,020 12 
RE aoc osc cscccosccirneseee 2,025,808 13 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 3,025,808 13 


GEO BOGOR. 55 coon ccdsccscccccees 7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

_ CH. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
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OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 3ist of December, 1895: 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1895, to 3ist December, 1895.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

January, 1895..,. 


- $2,622,872 42 


1,027,151 41 


Total Marine Premiums................ssse0 $3,650,023 83 


Premiums marked off from 1st January, 
1895, to 3ist December, 1895... 


Losses paid during the same 

period. . — .» $1,218,407 55 
Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses, $603,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 
City Banks and other Stocks............... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$8,059,105 00 
1,216,500 00 


Is hice x cciicnivenccdawventapcanesave 1,000,004 90 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable... 896,431 88 
CN gai iiécanseniccdadennwodsadaiine 202,518 33 


PUN oa es Finis icitnsscdaccscéqucncancivescoc ea ae 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of. 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of paym: ot, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
21st December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
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Old and Young. 


The House by the Side of the 
Road 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS. 
‘“*He was a friend to man, and lived in a house 
by the side of the road.’-—Homer. 
THERE are lrermit souls that live with- 
drawn 
In the place of their self-content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell 
apart, 
In a fellowless firmanent; 
There are pioneer souls that blaze their 
paths 
Where highways never ran;— 
But let me live by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man. 


Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road, 
Where the race of men go by— 
The men who are good and the men who 
are bad, 
As good and as bad as I. 
I would not sit in the scorner’s seat, 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban;— 
Let me live in a house by the side of the 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


I see from my house by the side of the 
road, 
By the side of the highway of life, 
The men who press with the ardor of 
hope, 
The men who are faint with the strife. 
But I turn not away from their smiles 
nor their tears— 
Both parts of an infinite plan;— 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
the roaa 
And bea friend to man. 


I know there are brook-gladdened mead- 
ows ahead 
And mountains of wearisome hight; 
That the road passes on through the long 
afternoon 
And stretches away to the night. 
But still I rejoice when the travelers 
rejoice, 
And weep with the strangers that 
moan, 
Nor live in my house by the side of the 
road 


Like a man who dwells alone. 


Let me live in my house by the side of 
the road 
Where the race of men go by— 
They are good, they are bad, they are 
weak, they are strong, 
Wise, foolish—so am I. 
Then why should I sit in the scorner’s 
seat 
Or hurl the cynic’s ban ?— 
Let me live in my house by the side of 
road 
And be a friend to man. 


SoMERVILLE, Mass. 


Uncle Saul’s Conversion. 
BY JULIA SCHAYER. 

Ir was the evening of August 31st, 1886. 
The sun had set upon the hottest day 
of that and many previous seasons, and 
the entire population of the beautiful 
old city of Charleston, S. C., was in the 
open air, seeking such relief as night 
might bring. 

But the air remained fearfully op- 
Not a leaf stirred; and the 
great harbor spread out like a dusky 
mirror, almost as motionless as the 
sky whose stars it faintly reflected. 


pressive. 


There was not much talk or laughter 
among the people who filled porches 
and galleries, sat about under the myrtle 
trees in the beautiful gardens, or roamed 
listlessly about the streets and along the 
Battery. 

An omnious hush rested upon the 
city and over the surrounding country; 
the gayest spirits drooped, or were af- 
fected by a strange restlessness that 
seemed to be shared by the brute crea- 
tion. Horses neighed and stamped in 
their stalls, or in some cases could not 
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be induced to enter them, and dogs 
crept whining to the feet of their own- 
ers, as if seeking protection from some 
unseen danger. 

About a mile from the city a double 
row of gnarled old locusts led up to the 
top of a hill which overlooked city and 
harbor. On the summit a rough mass 
of fallen masonry, pierced by one tall 
chimney, marked the site of a stately 
mansion which had been in the old 
days the home of the Beauchamps, lords 
of a thousand fruitful acres, and half 
as many human lives. 

Over the ugly scar inflicted by War’s 
savage hand Nature had flung a rich 
mantle of flowering vines, which, 
climbing to the top of the big chimney, 
filled the air with perfume, and reached 
out countless scarlet trumpets for the 
breezes to play upon. 

At a little distance from the ruin 
stood a number of cabins, survivors of 
the days of human bondage, some of 
them still occupied by the dark-hued 
people, tenants now of the soil their 
fathers had tilled as slaves. 

In the doorway of one of these 
cabins, while it was still light enough 
to distinguish objects at a considerable 
distance, stood a fat, amiable-looking 
Negro woman, looking off toward the 
highroad that led to the city. 

‘¢Time dat Ab’um Linkum wuz hyah, 
‘deed it am/’’ she grumbled, good- 
naturedly. ‘‘ Spec’ he jess foolin’ ‘long 
de streets, lookin’ in de sto’ winders, 
an’ spellin’ out de words on dem scan’- 
lous theayter picters. Brer Sutbee, he 
‘low dat boy kin’ read printin’ mos’ ez 
good es 4#e kin, a’ready! I mek’ a 
preacher o’ dat chile, sho; ef I libs, an’ 
nothin’ don’ happ’n. I done sabe up 
‘leben dollars an’ fo’teen cents in de tin 
box.” 

She checked herself suddenly, cast- 
ing a suspicious glance upon the form 
of a white-haired old Negro, stretched 
upon the bench that ran along the 
front of the cabin, apparently sound 
asleep. A_ gentle snore proceeded 
from his open mouth, and his wrinkled 
countenance wore an expression of ex- 
ceeding peace. A look the reverse of 
peaceful disturbed the placidity of the 
woman's face as she looked upon the 
sleeper. 

‘*Huccome me ter tek an’ ma’y dat 
po’ ole no ‘count nigga, I wonder!”’ 
she muttered. Then, with a sigh of 
resignation: ‘‘’Spec’ it mus’ be de cross 
de good Lawd gib me fer ter ca’y! 
Brer Sutbee, he done read it out’n de 
good Book—‘de Lawd chase in dem 
he lubs.”. Mus’ lub me a heap mo’n I 
desarbs! Dat po’ ole cotton-top nigga 
dar, he sholy hez chase mein! What 
wid his wuflessness an’ his mean ways, 
an’ his appetite—’m, ’m! I sholy would 
like ter know,’’ she added, regarding 
with a contemptuous smile the old 
darky’s emaciated form, ‘‘whar it all 
goes at—all dem cabbage an’ yams, an’ 
chick’n an’ rice, an’ co’n-pone wha’ dat 
po’ ole racky-bones swaller! I sholy 
would!” 

At this moment the woman's atten- 
tion was diverted by the appearance of 
a strange figure striding along the path 
toward her. It was a very aged and 
very tall old Negress, clad in skimpy 
black garments, her deeply lined face 
crowned by a great white turban, under 
which her sunken eyes rolled uncannily. 
At sight of Aunt Cisly she stopped, 
and, stretching out one long arm cried, 
shrilly: 

‘‘Is_ yo’ lamp done trimmed? Is 
yo’ lampdone trimmed ?” Then coming 
a step nearer, and lowering her voice to 
an awesome whisper, she added: ‘‘ Lis- 
ten ter me! De Day ob Jedgment is 
close at han’! De Lawd promised me 








a sign, an’ de sign done come. *I wuz 
a-settin’ in de do’, an’ all ter oncet de 
dogs dey come a-whinin’ an’ a-scrouch- 
in’ ’roun’ like dey skeered, an’ no libin’ 
creatur’ in sight! Den I looks up an’ 
seen de stars a-fallin’ fum de sky! An’ 
den all of a suddint dey come a Votce— 
a-shoutin’ in ma years—‘ De Bridegroom 
comin’! De Bridegroom comin! Is yo’ 
lamp done trimmed an’ burnin’? Re- 
member de foolish vargins !’”’ Her out- 
stretched arm fell to her side, and add- 
ing, in a more natural voice: ‘‘I’se 
done warned ye, Sis’ Cisly!’ she 
turned and strode away as she had 
come. 

Aunt Cisly watched the strange fig- 
ure out of sight, then, wiping her drip- 
ping forehead, she exclaimed: 

‘‘Great day in de mawnin’! Sis’ 
Beauchump cert’n’y do skeer me w’en 
she git dat a-way! Mebbe somep’n 
gwine happ’n sho ‘nough distime. I 
sholy does wish Ab’um Linkum wuz 
hyah.” 

A chuckle interrupted her soliloquy. 
The old Negro had risen to a sitting 
position, a cunning grin on his wrin- 
kled countenance. 

‘What dat ole ’ooman a-doin’?’’ he 
said, rubbing the bald spot on the top 
of his head; ‘‘ what she a-whoopin’ an’ 
a-hollerin’ ’roun’ hyah fur, wakin’ peo- 
ple fum dey peaceful slumbers? Dat 
what I wan’ know.” 

His wife looked at him with mingled 
contempt and anxiety. 

‘* Time ye wuz woked up,”’ she said, 
bitterly, ‘‘ye po’ backslidin’ ole sinner! 
Sis’ Beauchump, she done heerd a voice 
what say de Bridegroom comin’ sho 
*‘nough; an’ what / gwine do now, I lak 
ter know! Narry drap ob ile in de can 
‘long o’ ’pendin’ on you fur ter tek it 
to de sto,’ ye wufliss ole livin’ skele- 
ton, you! Better listen to de warnin’ 
yerse’f, ’stiddier settin’ dar grinnin’ lak 
a’possum! An’ git down on yer knees 
an’ ’pent fo’ it’s too late. You'll be 
skeert sho ’nough tereckly.” 

‘*Who? Me? Me skeert? Me skeert 
*count o’ ole Sis’ Beauchump?”’ retort- 
ed the hardened sinner. ‘‘ Naw, in- 
deedy! I done knowed dat ole ooman 
too long. She a-prophesyin! Who 
eber heerd o’ shke-prophets? Dat what 
I wan’ know. De prophets wuz men, I 
tell ye, ev’y las’ one on ‘em! An’ dey’s 
all daid an’ buried dese many ye'rs. 
Ain’t no use fur prophets dese days. 
People got a heap mo’ sense dan dey 
hed dem Bible times. ‘Sides,’ he add- 
ed, maliciously, ‘‘ ef dey wuz prophets it 
’d take mo’ ’n a hystriky ole female 
nigger ’ooman to skeer me.” 

‘*Ye better Aed be skeert den,’’ re- 
peated Aunt Cisly, wrathfully. ‘Yo’ 
time gittin’ mighty short, ole man! Fo’ 
all you know it might be right hyah, 
disminute! An’ ef so be ez it wuz, 
whar'd ye be den, ye blasphemin’, stiff- 
necked ole buzzard? Better hump ye- 
se’f, an’ lock de henhouse do’, an’ lay 
de fire under de big kittle fo’ it gits 
any darker. J/'se got to be washin’, by 
sun-up. I is—seein’ as I got a triflin’ 
ole nigger on my han’s to feed!” 

Uncle Saul was not sensitive. Be- 
sides, the consciousness of having 
married the best cook in the county 
sufficed to deprive of their sting the 
opprobrious epithets that were his daily 
portion. So, as his better-half, still 

muttering, entered the cabin, the old 
man yawned, stretched himself tenta- 
tively, and, rising stiffly, started off 
around the cabin to do the chores as- 
signed to him. Once on the way he 
stopped and applied his eye to a chink 
between the logs. 
‘*’Leben dollars an’ fo’teen cents,’’ 
he chuckled, as he went on; ‘‘yas, 
honey. Datso! Dat right toa cent!” 
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A moment later a musical whistle 
was heard, and a boy of about twelve 
years came lightly up the path, a big 
basket poised upon his head. The lit- 
tle clothing he wore was whole and 
clean, and the round black face under 
the basket beamed with intelligence 
and good-humor. 

As Aunt Cisly hurried from the cabin, 
and helped to place the heavy basket 
on the porch, her broad face shone with 
motherly love and pride. It was easy 
to see that this child of her first 
marriage was the very apple of her 
eye. 
‘«Whew!” exclaimed the boy, as he 
sank upon the step; ‘‘hottest day yit. 
People say it’s the same kind o’ weather 
it was before the big cyclone!’’ 

Sister Beauchamp was no exception 
to the rule concerning the ‘‘ prophet in 
his own country’’; but as she recalied 
the old woman’s recent appearance and 
portentous words Aunt Cisly was again 
thrilled with fear. 

‘‘Land, honey!’’ she said, with a 
troubled glance upward, ‘‘I cert’n’y 
does hope dey ain’t nothin’ lak that 
a-comin’ on!”’ 

But not a cloud disturbed the deep 
azure of the summer sky. The stars 
shone on serenely, and the leaves of the 
big gum tree, that shaded the cabin, 
hung quite motionless. 

‘*Where’s Unc’ Saul?” asked the 
boy, presently, as he sipped the cool 
buttermilk his mother had brought 
him. 

‘«Gittin’ de fire ready under de big 
kittle, et he ain’t fell asleep by de 
way,’’ answered his mother, grumpily. 

Abraham Lincoln smiled. ‘‘ Here, 
Mammy! Here’s the money fur the 
wash, ’cep’n what I done took out— 
what I took out’’—he repeated, cor- 
recting himself, ‘‘to pay for the coffee 
an’ the sugar. An’ school’s goin’ to 
take in the third Monday in Septem- 
ber.”’ 

‘«Dat’s all right, honey!” his mother 
said, lowering her voice to a whisper. 
‘‘I’ll hab de money fur yer clo’se, an’ 
books, an’ ev’ytning by dat time. 
Dey’s ‘leben dollars an’ fo’teen cents in 
de box now, an’ dis makes—lemme see! 
ten an’ five is fifteen "— 

‘‘There’s eighty-seven cents there, 
Mammy,” interposed the boy in the 
same cautious tone; ‘‘an’ that makes 
*zactly twelve dollars an’ one cent.” 

‘‘You cert’n’y is quick at figgers, 
Ab’um?” said his mother, admiringly. 
‘* Now I'll des tek an’ putt dis yer wid 
de res’ fo’ de ole man comes in!” 

She went into the cabin. Abraham 
Lincoln threw himself flat on his back 
in the grass, and fell into contempla- 
tion of the starry heavens. In the 
midst of such extraordinary astronom- 
ical operations as are apt to arise in the 
primitive mind at such times he was 
startled by a hoarse cry, and springing 
up saw his mother standing in the cabin 
door, waving her arms, and calling: 

‘‘Ab’um! Ab’um Linkum! Come 
hyah! Come hyah!” 

The boy rose quickly, and followed 
his mother into the cabin, where a sin- 
gle candle in a tin holder shed its feeble 
light. 

‘* Ab’um!’’ repeated his mother, in a 
choking voice, ‘‘ it’s gone! De box is 
done gone! Oh, my good Lawd!’’ and 
she threw herself on the bed, moaning 
over and over the same strain: ‘‘It’s 
gone—clean gone! All de money what 

I wuck an’ slabe toairn! An’ yecayn't 
go to school, nor nothin’, Ab’um! Oh 
Laws! Seems lak I cayn’t stan’ it, no- 
how!’’ 

The boy stared at her in distress a 
moment, then shook her gently by the 
arm, 
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«Say, Mammy,” he _ whispered, 
«where you think it gone?” 

Aunt Cisly rolled over into a sitting 
posture, her eyes blazing. 

«« Whar I think it gone ? Why, some- 
body done tuck an’ stole it, boy! Dat 
whar it gone!’’ And rising to her feet 
she went on wrathfully: ‘‘ An’ dey’s 
on’'y one creetur on dis yairth low- 
down ’nough ter tek it, an’ dat is de 
wufless ole nigga I wuz crazy ’nough ter 
ma’y! Lemme git at him! Lemme git at 
him!” she cried, making for the door. 

‘*Hold on, Mammy!” said the boy, 
trying to detain her. ‘‘ What ye goin’ 
todo to him? Better be kind o’ keer- 
ful, Mammy, till you knows for cert’n!’’ 

But Aunt Cisly was deaf to all con- 
siderations of prudence. Naturally 
kind-hearted, and an honest Christian 
woman, this test was too much for mor- 
tal to withstand. 

To see her Abraham Lincoln starting 
off to school in a neat store suit, with 
a wide starched collar, and shoes and 
stockings, and a_ bag of books slung 
across his shoulders, that was a vision 
she had hoped to bless her eyes with in 
the near future. Beyond that—almost 
too dazzling, yet within the range of 
possibility—was the vision of her son, 
grown to man’s estate, in shining 
broadcloth and a white choker, pound- 
ing the pulpit-cushions in Mount Zion 
Church, while she, the mother whose 
toil and thrift had brought about this 
glorious result, should sit conspicu- 
ously in the middle aisle, attired in a 
black silk gown, and a lace bonnet with 


purple flowers—the center of admiring - 


and envious eyes. And now these bea- 
tific visions were suddenly scattered— 
the hard-earned savings of the entire 
summer were gone—stolen—and the 
thief was no other, cou/d be no other, 
than the man she called husband! 
Poor Aunt Cisly! She could not even 
make an effort to control her anger, 
and by the time she reached the outer 
air she was like a wild creature whose 
offspring is in danger. 

Meantime Uncle Saul had heard the 
excited voices in the cabin and, with 
all his hardihood, his hands trembled 
as he went on laying the fagots under 
the kettle. 

Suddenly he felt himself seized by the 
collar and dragged to his feet, to be 
confronted by the imposing figure of 
his wife, quivering from head to foot 
with rage, but by no means speechless. 

‘‘You Saul Baxter!’’ she burst out, 
keeping the grip of a vise on his shoul- 
der; ‘‘you low-down thievin’ nigga! 
Gimme ma money! Gin it to me quick, 
‘fo’ l does somep’n ¢o ye, ye mizzable, 
ornery black trash, you! Quick, I 
Say!"’ 

‘*Laws, Cisly!’’ cried Uncle Saul, in 
a wheedling tone; ‘‘don’ be so brash, 
‘ooman! Leggo ma shoulder an’ lemme 
talk!’’ ° 

‘:Gimme ma money!” repeated the 
excited woman. ‘‘Gimme ma money, 
what I airned at de tubs, an’ you done 
stoled! Quick, I say!’’ 

‘*’Fo’ troof, Cisly,"” whined the old 
man, ‘‘you’se plumb mistaken, you is. 
I d’know nawthin’ "bout no money— 
‘deed an’ I don’t! Do, ef so be ez you 
kez money putt away,”’ he daringly went 
on, ‘*dey’s Scripter to prove dat it 
‘longs ter me, anyhow, ez de head ob 
de fambly. Brer Sutbee, he'll tell ye 
dat hisse’f ef ye axes him!’’ 

It was dark, but not dark enough 
to hide the whites of Aunt Cisly’s roll- 
ing eyes, nor the double row of ivory 
teeth that showed themselves in a fury 
of laughter. 

‘*What!"’ she presently exclaimed, 
fairly choking with rage. ‘‘ You hez 
de face ter quote Scripter ter me, ye 
backslidin’, whisky-drinkin’, crap- 
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shootin’ ole sinner, you! Yow ‘titled 
ter de money I done airned at de wash- 
tub while you layin’ ‘roun’ under de 
gum tree waitin’ fur dinner, an’ de 
chick’ns scratchin’ up de gyardin’, an’ 
de sweet ‘taters all in grass! Land o’ 
Goshen! Ef I wuzn’t a lady an’ a 
Christian ’ooman, I'd bust yer haid 
open wid a rock! Better not temp’ me 
too fur! Better fotch out dat money 
mighty quick! You's ‘nough to mek 
de angel Gabrul furgit his ‘ligion, let 
alonea po’ colored ’ooman; an’ ef so be 
ez I should furgit, den what? Den 
what, ye grinnin’ ole black ape, what I 
done ma’y ter sabe fum de wuckhouse!” 

By this time Uncle Saul’s sluggish 
temper was aroused; and stung by this 
last cut of her merciless tongue, he 
wrested himself from her grasp, backed 
off, and began, defiantly: 

‘Look a-hyah, ole ‘ooman! Look 
lak you done furgot yer ’ligion a’ ready, 
takin’ yer lawful husband by de scruff 
er de naick dat a-way! ‘Tain’t no 
lady-act, an’ dem ain’t no lady-words 
what you done call me! An’ now you 
listen to me! MebbeI does know whar 
dat money am, an’ mebbe I doesn’t! 
But des s’posin’ I does, you reck’n I 
gwine tell ye?’ 

And he finished with a reckless laugh. 
In an instant Aunt Cisly was upon him, 
shaking him as a terrier shakes a rat, 
and uttering language unfit for these 
pages. 

Abraham Lincoln, who until now 
had been but a distressed spectator of 
this domestic melodrama, tried in vain 
to loosen his mother’s clutch upon the 
frail form of the luckless old darky. 

‘*Don’t, Mammy!” begged the boy. 
‘¢You might sure ’nough hurt him, an’ 
ye don’t want ter be brought up ’fore 
the church for no sich trash as him, do 
yer? Let him go, Mammy! Let him 
go!”’ 

But Aunt Cisly was beyond control. 
She continued to shake the now 
thoroughly enraged old man without 
mercy. 

‘“‘Shake away, ole “ooman!” he 
gasped, whenever he could catch his 
breath; ‘‘shake away! Ye cayn’t shake 
nawthin’ out o’ me, less’n tis har—an’ 
teef—an dey ain’t much o’ dem lef’, no- 
how! Mebbe I dd tuck de money, an’ 
mebbe I didn’t tuck it; but nawthin’ 
short ob a yairthqguake gwine shake de 
troof out’n me!”’ 

At that instant a hollow rumbling 
like distant thunder was heard, increas- 
ing rapidly to a deafening roar. The 
ground shook and trembled, rose and 
fell, with a sickening motion; the cabin 
rocked to and fro, the chimney tottered 
and the great gum tree swayed vio- 
lently. 

Aunt Cisly’s hands had dropped from 
Uncle Saul’s shoulders: at the first 
sound; for a moment the three stood 
as if suddenly petrified, then, with cries 
of terror that were echoed from all di- 
rections, they fell simultaneously to the 
ground. 

For what seemed a long time, but 
was in reality only a moment, the un- 
dulations of the earth continued, ac- 
companied by that awful roaring and 
groaning as of some colossal subterra- 
nean monster, mingled with the crash 
of falling chimneys and the screams of 
the panic-stricken Negroes of the set- 
tlement. Then all was still again. 

Uncle Saul lay as if dead. Near him 
was stretched Aunt Cisly, uttering long, 
quivering moans interspersed with pi- 
ous ejaculations. 

Abraham Lincoln, tho trembling all 
over with deadly fear, was the first to 
raise his head and glance timidly 
around. Then, pulling his mother by 
the sleeve, he called, softly: ‘‘ Mammy! 
Mammy)” 


‘«« Hush, chile!’’ chattered Aunt Cisly. 
‘‘Don’ talk! Des’ pray, boy—pray! 
It’s Jedgmint Day, an’ oh, ma blessed 
Lawd, Ise tuck in de midst o’ ma sins! 
In de ve’y act ob furgittin’ ma ‘ligion 
what I done struv fur so long! O Lawd, 
don’ jedge me yit! ‘Member I’se on’y 
a po’, ign’ant old colored ’ooman, Lawd! 
An’I done wucked mighty hawd fur dat 
li‘le bit o’ money, what he done tuck 
an’ stole, an’ den hed de imperence ter 
lay claim to! Gimme a /z’/e mo’ time, 
Lawd—des’ a /2"/e mo’!”’ 

‘‘Hush, Mammy!’’ urged the boy; 
‘’tain’t no Jedgmint Day 'tall! It’s 
jest a yairthquake, Mammy, like them 
picters I showed ye in the joggyphry. 
’Tain’t no” — 

Again that distant rumbling coming 
nearer and nearer, louder and louder, 
until the heavens and the earth seemed 
rushing together; again that awful sick- 
ening heaving and straining of the earth 
and again silence and cessation of mo- 
tion. 

As the second shock began Abraham 
Lincoln threw himself on his face, but 
as it ceased, curiosity again got the bet- 
ter of fear, and finding himself alive 
and unhurt, he scrambled to his feet. 
The next instant a cry of wonder and 
terror escaped him. 

‘‘Mammy!” he shouted, seizing his 
mother by the arm, and dragging her to 
her knees. ‘‘Look, Mammy! The 
city! See! Listen!” 

Only half-conscious, Aunt Cisly gazed 
off in the direction indicated. 

Where were the myriad lights of 
Charlestox, that only a few moments 
before had been twinkling cheerily in 
the distance? Vanished! A_ thick 
black cloud seemed to envelop the en- 
tire city, lit up in places by lurid flames; 
and through the night was borne a 
sound more thrilling even than the 
voice of the earthquake—a great volume 
of sound, the most appalling that ever 
rises from earth to heaven—the united 
voices of the entire population of a great 
city lifted up in one simultaneous out- 
burst of fear and supplication. 

The most powerful intellect, the 
strongest nerves, could not have with- 
stood such a test; and as if to add the 
last crowning touch of weirdness to the 
scene, a tall figure, with a lighted lamp 
in one outstretched hand, now darted 


swiftly by. 
‘« Yes, Lawd!’’ cried a shrill voice— 
‘tyes, Lawd! Hyah me! Ma lamp 


done trimmed an’ burnin’, Lawd.” 

With a piercing shriek Aunt Cisly 
struck her hands together and fell 
prone to the earth again. 

Abraham Lincoln was a plucky boy, 
but he was a black boy, with the excit- 
able temperament and ingrained super- 
stitions of his race; and the apparition 
of Sister Beauchamp and her lamp was 
the last straw that broke down his 
weakening intellectual backbone. His 
teeth began chattering, his knees gave 
way, and muttering: ‘‘I reck’'n ‘tis 
Jedgment Day sure ’nough!” he dropped 
like a log by his mother’s side. 


To the people of the earthquake- 
devastated region that was a night never 
to be forgotten. It seemed as if day 
would never dawn—as if the sun itself 
had been extinguished in the awful 
cataclysm whose extent they had as 
yet no means of knowing. 

No great shock occurred during the 
night; but ominous rumblings and jar- 
rings of the earth at frequents intervals 
kept all nerves on the stretch, and ex- 
tinguished every spark of hope as fast 
as it flickered up in the distracted 
brain. 

But dawn appeared at last; as serene 
and sweet asif nothing unusual had 
happened; and the stronger and more 
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courageous rose up and surveyed the 
ravages which the night had partially 
concealed. 

Of what had happened in the city 
and elsewhere the people of the little 
settlement, with whom alone we are 
concerned, knew as yet nothing; but 
the aspect of their immediate surround- 
ings was sufficiently dreary and dis- 
heartening. A number of cabins lay in 
ruins, and not a chimney was anywhere 
standing. The ground everywhere 
within sight was cracked in places, in 
others sunken deeply and heaped with 
sand and rocks, while uprooted trees in 
every direction gave evidence to the 
violence of the disturbance. 

Many of the Negroes lay in a state of 
lethargy from which nothing could 
arouse them; others, gathered in 
groups, were praying and singing ec- 
statically, oblivious to temporal affairs; 
while others, with stronger nerves, 
moved about among the ruins minister- 
ing to those helpless from terror, or 
injured by the falling roofs and chim- 
neys. 

Nature had been kind to Abraham 
Lincoln, and from a state of icy terror 
he had passed gradually into the realms 
of sleep. As the sun touched his face 
he woke, and so suddenly that it was 
some time before he could recall why 
he was lying among the weeds in the 
yard instead of in his cot in the cabin 
loft. 

When he did remember he sprang to 
his feet with a beating heart, and 
looked about him. Charleston was still 
inwrapped in a lurid cloud, and all 
about -him things had a strange, dis- 
mantled look; but the cabin was still 
standing, the big gum tree waved its 
branches against the blue sky, and the 
earth was still; and a broad grin of 
delight spread itself over the boy’s 
face. 

‘«’ Twarn’t Jedgmint Day ’t all!” he 
exclaimed. Then, shaking his mother 
by the shoulder vigorously, he cried: 

‘‘Wake up, Mammy! The yairth- 
quake’s over, an’ y’ain’t got no call to 
be skeert no more! Wake up, Mam- 
my!” 

Slowly Aunt Cisly rose to a sitting 
position, and slowly, very slowly, was 
made to believe that an earthquake, 
and not the trump of doom, had visited 
the spot. Once convinced, however, 
she rose to her feet, and approached 
Uncle Saul, who still lay face downward 
and motionless among the grass and 
weeds. , 

‘‘Is ye daid, ole man?’’ she asked, 
meekly and affectionately. 

Then, as no answer came, she turned 
the recumbent form over hastily. No; 
Uncle Saul was not dead. His eyes 
opened feebly, and his jaws moved as if 
he was trying to speak. 

‘*Git some water, Ab’um! Quick!” 
said Aunt Cisly. ‘‘De po’ creetur’s 
tongue done cluv ter de roof ob his 
mouf! An’ no wonder! No wonder!” 
she went on, chafing the stiff old hands 
gently, while great tears rolled down 
her cheeks. 

‘It cert’ny wuz a mighty close shabe, 
ole man, for you an’ me bof! I clean 
furgot ma ‘ligion dat time, sho 'nough; 
an’ now I 'bleeged ter begin all ober 
agin’! But de Lord, he good! He jess 
tuck in his han’, an’ shuck us li'ie bit, 
ter show what he £2” do w’en he git 
good an’ ready! But he gwine gin us 
anudder chance—dat he am—praise be 
ter his name !” 

And with tears and ejaculations Aunt 
Cisly continued her efforts until the 
old man, tho frightened almost out of 
his wits, and physically helpless, recov- 
ered his powers of speech sufficiently 
to mutter, remorsefully: 

‘De money, Cisly! I done tuck it, 








I done hide 
I disremembers 


honey, sho 'nough; an’ 
it, somewhar; but 
whar!’ 

man!” said Aunt 
‘Don’ worry yer 
‘Tain’t no 


ole 
Cisly, soothingly. 
mine bout money 
time fur bodderin’ wid dem kin o’ 
We-all got ter be thinkin’ 
‘bout gittin’ sabed/ An’I reck’n Brer 
Sutbee be ‘long dis way presently to 
pray wid us. I hyar him ’zortin ober 
eyander at Sis’ Beauchump’s.”’ 

But Uncle Saul was not to be diverted 
from the subject that was troubling his 
mind. 


‘«Ne’ mine, 
now ! 


things ! 


‘*I done hide dat money somewhar,”’ 
he kept repeating, distressfully; ‘‘ but 
ef ‘twas ma las’ word fo’ jedgmint, I 
disremembers whar Sud- 
denly, however, his face brightened, and 
“De big 
It done come 
I nid it in 
De Lord be praise fur 
lif'n de burden off’'m my soul!” 


’twas at!’’ 


he tried to raise his head. 
chimbly, Cisly ! Dat it! 
to me now, plain an’ clar! 
de big chimbly ! 


Then, as if the relief were too great 
for his weakened mind to bear, it be- 
gan wandering off again 
ways. 

Abraham Lincoln’s mind wandered, 
too, but only as far as ‘‘the big chim- 
feet swiftly fol- 
There it lay at last, a shapeless 
mass, after proudly resisting the storms 
And as the 
boy gazed awe-stricken upon the new 


in devious 


ney,” whither his 


lowed. 
of a quarter of a century. 


proof of the earthquake’s power, some- 
thing glittering amid the brick and plas- 
ter caught his eye. 

With one leap Abraham Lincoln had 
reached the spot, and in an instant had 
dragged the shining object from its 
place and was racing homeward. 

Aunt Cisly, still half-dazed and 
wholly awe-stricken by the events of 
the night, was sitting at her post by 
Uncle Saul’s side, when a tin cracker- 
box was thrust into her lap, with an ex- 
ultant: 

‘* Here's 
’ Twas 


zt, Mammy, sure ‘nough! 
in the big chimbly jess whar 
Unc’ Saul said!’ 

A gleam of natural human joy lit up 
Aunt Cisly’s countenance, quickly ban- 
ished, however. 


‘*Tuck an’ putt it away under de 
baid, Ab’um!’’ she said, solemnly; 
‘'tain’t notime for ter be thinkin’ 


‘bout airthly riches, chile! but look out 
ye it way under whar 


gwine see it!” 


putt nobody 

Uncle Saul’s nervous system never 
fully recovered from the shock of that 
night. He remained for the rest of his 
life a helpless cripple; but a more com- 
plete and lasting spiritual revolution 
was never witnessed, and his subse- 
quent success as an exhorter of sinners 
was little short of the miraculous. 

His presence at any religious meeting, 
whither he was reverently trundled in 
a wheeled chair (the joint contribution 
of his brethren and sisters of Mount 
fill 
the mourner’s bench to overflowing. 

To the end of his days Uncle Saul, 
and, of his 
brethren, believed that the terrible up- 


Zion Church), was sufficient to 


indeed, many spiritual 
heaval which caused such widespread 
and suffering devised by 
Providence expressly as a means of 
grace to himself; and, proud in this be- 


loss was 


lief, he lived to a patriarchal age, de- 
parting at last in an odor of great sanc- 
tity. 

His funeral was the most largely at- 
tended that had ever been witnessed in 
those parts, one of the leading features 
being the first professional appearance of 
the newly ordained pastor ‘of Mount 
Zion Church—and ‘‘stepson of the 
corpse’’ the Reverend Abraham Lin- 
coln Snickers. 


Wasuincton, D, C, 
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The Little Trap Robber. 
BY W. THOMSON, 


WHEN a boy, I lived on a great farm 
in what was then the backwoods of 
Canada. In those days the country 
was full of wild beasts and game of va- 
rious kinds. Bears, wolves, deer, 
lynxes, foxes and raccoons were very 
plentiful, as were wild turkeys and 
geese, grouse, quail and many species 
of wild ducks; while pigeons used to 
visit us once or twice a year in flocks 
so prodigious as often to obscure the 
sky for hours by their wondrous flights. 

Through the whole length of the 
farm rana large creek, not only well 
stocked with fishes of many sorts, but 
to which also resorted great numbers 
of muskrats and minks, and, occasion- 
ally, even otters and beavers were to be 
seen there; so that, altogether, the 
place was a veritable boys’ paradise. 

By the time I was eleven years old, I 
had become a fairly skilful trapper, and 
could even shoot pretty well for so 
younga boy. In the beginning of Sep- 
tember, when the fur was getting good, 
I used to set traps, baited with clams, 
crayfish, pieces of meat or the neck of 
any bird, for mink and muskrats, just 
beneath the waters’s surface, along the 
edges of the creek. Each trap was tied 
by a long string to a peg set in the 
bank; and when one of the little ani- 
mals got caught it would at once take 
to the water, whence, tho always held 
down long enough to drown by the 
weight of the trap, its body was easily 
recovered by simply hauling in the 
cord. 

Mink pelts were at that time worth 
only 50 cents and muskrats only 12% 
cents each, yet I made quite a little 
money by this fascinating pursuit. 

One morning in November, when I 
went to look after my traps, I found 
that one of them had been robbed; and 
onacloser inspection I knew, by the 
color of a little fur still sticking to its 
jaws, that it had contained a mink. 

Now, we boys, as well as older hunt- 
ers, considered it the meanest of all 
things to rob a trap; hence I could not 
imagine who had played me such a 
shabby trick. But I was determined to 
find out if possible; so for several morn- 
ings I got up long before daylight to 
watch my traps, but never saw any one 
come near them. 

At the side of the public road, half a 
mile from our house, lived one of my 
father’s laborers, whom I will call Haw- 
kins. His little boy, Johnny, just my 
own age, was a playmate and a great 
favorite of mine. When told of my 
loss he seemed fully as angry as I could 
wish, and very earnestly, tho not gram- 
matically, exclaimed: ‘‘My! don’t I 
wish we could ketch the feller what 
done it!"’ And we did catch him. 

About a week after this my father 
sent me one day to the country store, 
two miles away, to get some trifling 
household articles. While the mer- 
chant, who, of course, knew every one 
in the settlement, was putting them up, 
he carelessly asked; ‘‘ Does your little 
chum, Johnny Hawkins, own a gun?”’ 

‘Why no,’ I answered. ‘‘His 
father has a big, old-fashioned, flintlock 
horse-pistol, and Johnny is always 
wanting to shoot it off. What made 
you think he had a gun, Mr. Peters?” 

‘*Oh, because he came in the other 
day and traded a mink skin for some 
powder and shot and a flint.” 

‘*A mink skin!” I echoed. ‘‘ Why, 
Johnny has no trap; neither has his 
father. Was it a fresh skin, Mr. Pe- 
ters ?”’ 

«*About two days old, I reckon. 
The mink had been caught by the neck, 
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for I could see the marks of trap-teeth Like myself, John ‘‘ Hawkins” js 


on the flesh side of the pelt,” 

‘‘ Well,” I rejoined, ‘‘ muskrats and 
minks are sometimes caught that way. 
We often set fox-traps for them, and 
then they’re pretty sure to get some 
part of their bodies in; but mostly we 
catch them by the leg, ina common 
rat-trap.” 

‘‘The little chap’s borrowed a trap 
somewhere, I guess, and gone in on 
his own hook,’’ said the storekeeper; 
‘anyhow, it was a prime pelt, and I 
allowed him a big lot of ammunition 
for it, besides throwing in a couple of 
liquorice sticks.’’ 

Now it was my /fox-trap that had 
been robbed; but I had sense enough 
to say no more to Mr. Peters, tho I 
knew what he didn’t—namely, that 
Johnny couldn’t have borrowed one 
nearer than five miles, and that if he’d 
really caught a mink, he would have told 
me of his luck, the first thing. 

Still I could not bear to think that he 
had done such a mean, dishonest thing, 
and I thought the best way was to ask 
him about it; for, after all, some one 
else might have stolen the pelt and 
given it to him; and he, wanting to 
keep the pistol matter a secret, might 
have put off telling me. Oh, how I 
did hope that he was innocent! 

On my way home from the store, I 
stopped at Mr. Hawkins’s house. The 
father, mother and Johnny were at 
dinner, while the two-year-old baby sat 
on the floor, daubing its face up with 
one of those thick sticks of liquorice in 
vogue at that time. 

Boy-like, tho actually trembling with 
apprehension, I came to the point at 
once: ‘‘ Johnny,” I asked, ‘‘ who gave 
you the mink skin that you traded to 
Mr. Peters last Wednesday ?”’ 

The next moment I was very sorry 
that I'd said anything, for Johnny burst 
out crying as if his heart would break, 
and then he said: ‘‘Oh, Willy, I did 
steal it out of your trap; I wanted 
powder and shot so awful bad—and— 
and—I couldn’t set the trap ag’in.” 

‘*And didn’t Willy give you that 
liquorice the baby’s eating ?’’ asked the 
mother. 

‘*No, ma’am,’’ sobbed the poor boy; 
‘I got it from Mr. Peters.” 

‘*Oh dear, oh dear! my son’s a thief 
and a liar!’’ moaned the afflicted 
woman, and she, too, began to cry, 
while Mr. Hawkins sternly grasped a 
teamster’s whip from overhead. But I 
pleaded so earnestly that he did not 
use it, as he had intended, upon repent- 
ant, trembling Johnny. ; 

The sturdy laborer was, however, a 
wise as well as a merciful man. He 
knew that his erring son must be taught 
a salutary lesson; so, after a minute of 
grieved silence, he decreed that Johnny 
must work two Saturday half-holidays, 
piling brush in the new clearing, in 
order to honestly earn fifty cents to pay 
me for the pelt—which the little fellow 
faithfully did; and after that there was 
no better boy anywhere. 

When my mother, from whom I had 
no secrets, heard of the affair, she gave 
Johnny employment about the house 
before and after school each day, so 
that he was soon able to buy a set of 
traps for himself. Moreover, she care- 
fully watched over the child and taught 
him many things which he could learn 
neither at his own home nor atthe rude 
couatry school. And Johnny repaid 
her trusting solicitude by a course of 
unvarying honesty and an always exact 
and cheerful discharge of his little 
duties, as well as by aloveand devotion 
as great as he had now learned to be- 
stow upon his own hard-worked mother; 
while to me he more and more became 

a dearly valued friend. 


now on the snowy side of threescore 
and ten. Many years ago, after the 
death of his parents, he removed to II- 
linois, and at this present day is the 
wealthy and respected owner of a grand 
prairie farm in that fertile State. I have 
visited him and his surrounding colony 
of descendants several times during the 
last decade. On one of these occasions, 
when referring to old times, he feeling- 
ly said: 

‘Friend Will, I owe all my prosper- 
ity and happiness, first, to the fact that 
my early misdemeanor was so promptly 
detected and punished in a way so wise 
and impressive; next, to the divine char- 
ity and good counsels of your sainted 
mother. I often think that if the rob- 
bery of your trap had remained undis- 
covered I might have become a con- 
firmed criminal and ended my days in 
prison. But now look around you and 
see—thanks to His mercy and the for- 
giveness of those against whom I tres- 
passed---how the Lord has blessed my 
old age.” 

And blessed indeed I deemed my ven- 
erable friend to be, as I witnessed, on 
Thanksgiving Day of 1895, the joyous 
gathering of children and grandchildren 
at his home, and noted the love and 
reverence with which all regarded him 
and his aged wife, who ever and anon 
softly crooned to a third little ‘‘ John- 
ny,’’ the first great-grandchild of the 
honored pair. 


West Bay Ciry, Micu. 


Learn by Heart. 


PSALM XIX. 





THE spacious firmament on high 

With all the blue ethereal sky 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 

The unwearied sun, from day to day, 
Does his Creator’s power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an Almighty hand. 


Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth; 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings, as they roll, 

And spread the truth from pole to pole. 


What tho, in solemn silence, all 

Move round the dark terrestrial ball; 

What tho no real voice or sound 

Amidst their radiant orbs be found; 

In reason’s ear they all rejoice 

And utter forth a glorious voice, 

Forever singing, as they shine, 

‘* The hand that made us is divine.” 
—JOsEPH ADDISON, 1672-1719. 


Pebbles. 
‘‘How are you and all your family?” 
‘ All ride, thank you.’’—Cleveland Leader. » 


....To Save Trouble.—She: ‘‘ Isn't 
Fred going to luncheon?” He; ‘No. 
He told the steward to prepare it and 
throw it overboard.”—ife. 


.. She: ‘‘You may put your arm 
around me, but only just once.’’ He: 
‘*That will suffice. Iam nota boa con- 
strictor.’’"—£ xchange. 


....Mrs. Wellment (bestowing a dime:) 
‘Poor fellow! You say your wife and 
family are starving—where are they?” 
Weary Willie: ‘‘ Dey are boardin’ at 4 
summer hotel, lady.’’—Puck. 

....Earl Li to bed, 
And Ear! Li to rise, 
Makes a man hungry 
For fins and rat pies* 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


....Bobbie (reflectively): ‘‘ 1 wondet 
what doctor those new people across the 
way will have to their little boy ?” Mrs. 
Bingo: ‘*Why, I didn’t know he wae 
sick.” Bobbie: ‘‘ He isn’t, but he’s going 
to be.” — Truth, 
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....A man whose circumstances of 
traveling caused him to sit in the same 
seat with a young lady who was unusu- 
ally friendly for a stranger, said, as he 
was leaving the car: ‘‘I thank you fora 
very pleasant chat; but I am afraid. you 
would not have been so kindto me had 
you known Iama married man.’’ ‘‘ You 
haven’t any advantage of me,’’ promptly 
responded the young lady; ‘‘I am an es- 
caped lunatic.’’—San Francisco Argonaut. 


....A New England woman, who lives 
in an inland town, attended the recent 
Christian Endeavor Convention in Wash- 
ington. She spent one night of the jour- 
ney on board a steamboat. It was the 
first time she had evertraveled by water. 
She reached Washington’ extremely 
fatigued. Toa friend who remarked it, 
she replied: ‘‘ Yes, I’mtired todeath. I 
don’t know as I care to travel by water 
again. I read the card in my stateroom 
about how to put the life preserver on, 
and Ithought I understood it; but I guess 
I didn’t, tho. Some way, I couldn’t seem 
to go to sleep with thething on.’’—Argo- 
naut. 


....‘* Ves,”’ said the old man, address- 
ing his young visitor, ‘‘I am proud of 
my girls, and would like to see them com- 
fortably married; and as I have madea 
little money, they will not go to their 
husbands penniless. There’s Mary, twen- 
ty-five years old, and a real good girl. I 
shall give her five thousand dollars when 
she marries. Then comes Bet, who won't 
see thirty-five again, and I shall give her 
ten thousand dollars; and the man who 
takes Eliza, who is forty, will have fif- 
teen thousand dollars with her.’’ The 
young man reflected a moment or so, and 
then inquired: ‘‘ You haven’t one about 
fifty, have you?’’—Laporte Republican. 


....A Northern man traveling through 
Missouri on horseback arrived at the 
bank of a river. There was no way tocross 
it except by swimming; so dismounting, 
he tied his clothes to the horse, and drove 
him into the river, swimming after him. 
Reaching the other side, he dressed and 
continued on his way. Befere going twen- 
ty feet, however, he came to the forks 
of the road, and looked around for a sign. 
There was none; but just across the 
river, near the spot he had entered to 
swim across, he saw a board nailed ona 
tree. There was nothing to do butto get 
in and swim across again, and read that 
sign. He swam across, and, after climb- 
ing up the bank, he read the following 
notice: ‘‘ Five dollars fine for crossing 
this bridge faster than a walk.’’—Argo- 
naut, 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during Cctober the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizeE.—‘‘ King Noanett,”’ by F. 
J. Stimson. 

SeEconD PrizE.—‘‘ An Army Wife,’’ by 
Capt. Charles King. 

THIRD PrizeE.—‘‘ The Mind of the Mas- 
ter,’ by Ian Maclaren. 

FourTH PrizE.—One year’s subscrip- 
tion to the Cosmopolitan Magazine. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





NoOvEL ACROSTIC. 


All of the words described contain the 
Same number of letters. When rightly 





Young Mothers 
should early learn the necessity of keeping on hand 
a supply of Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk for nursing babies, as well as for general cook- 
ing. It has stood the test for thirty years, and its 
value is recognized. 
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guessed, and placed one below another, 
one of the rows of letters, reading down- 
ward, will spell the title of a book. A 
copy of this book will be sent to the one 
who sends in the best set of answers to 
this week’s puzzles. 

Reading across: 1, A coral island; 2, 
belonging to thee; 3, an evil spirit; 4, 
an idol; 5, an ecclesiastical council; 6, a 
tree whose leaves move tremulously; 7, 
water in the gaseous state; 8, a convict; 
g, an orderly collection; 10, a famous 
English poet; 11, a famous Irish poet; 
12, frequently; 13, further forward; 14, 
custom; 15, to settle an income upon; 16, 
to suffer to enter: 17, informed; 18, en- 
raged; 19, force; 20, a collection of 
maps; 21, the circumference of anything; 
22, to abolish; 23, once more. 

S €.€; 


DIAGONAL. 


The diagonal beginning at the upper, 
left-hand letter, will spell the surname of 
a celebrated Italian dramatist who died 
ninety-three years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, an insult; 2, beauti- 
ful; 3, disagrees; 4, tending tocure; 5, to 
mention with approbation; 6, to comply 
with; 7,the surname of the composer of 
‘*Norma.”’ BELLA. 


DovuBLE ACROSTIC. 


My primals and finals each consist of 
two words. Both primals and finals are 
much discussed. 

Reading across 


(words of unequal | 
length): 1, trenches; 2, a Shakespearean 
character; 3,a very large bird; 4, to give 
a command to; 5, contented; 6, time in- | 
tervening; 7, along cord with a noose; 
8, a creation of fancy; 9, to disentangle 
and exhibit clearly; 10,theft. L. A.A. 


HALF SQUARE. 


1, A translucent stone; 2, an embassy; 
3, tostir up; 4,a conflict; 5, a romance 
by Chateaubriand; 6, situation; 7, part | 
of the body; 8, a prefix; 9, a letter. 

Wea. | 


The Cyclist 





| the use of delicate women and children. 


RIDDLE. 


A word in common use am I, you'll find; 

My I, 2, 3 reveals a shattered mind, 

Or shows a state of feeling far from 
kind. 


My 3, 4. 5 an obstacle makes plain, 

Devised by man,to bring him greater 
gain; 

Tho tempests sometimes make his efforts 
vain. 


Behead me, and I’ll change my sex, you 
see, 

And bear a name of great antiquity. 

Reverse me now—it makes no change in 
me. E. T. CorRBETT. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 24. 


ZiczaG.—Zachary Taylor. 1, Zibet; 2, Garth; 3, 
Bacon; 4, cache; 5, Korea; 6, shirk; 7, Fayal; 8, 
Athos; 9, Amber; 10, Byron; 11, Delft; 12, helot; 13, 
valor. 

Nove. Acrostic.—‘* His Honour and a Lady.”’ 1, 
Ahead; 2, Biron; 3, asked; 4, Ahava; 5, Tobol; 6, 
Indus; 7, Koran; 8, Lucio; 9, Arcot; 10, Galen; 11, 
Endor; 12, Idaho; 13, Jabin; 14, Iliad; 15, Natal; 16, 
Edgar; 17, Aymer. 

CuHarave.—Independent. 

Nove. Diamonn.—Reading across: 1, G; 2, ell; 3, 
drave; 4, unadorn; 5, Jerusalem; 6, testate; 7, stone; 
8, and; 9, E. 

SHAKESPEAREAN PuzzLE.—1, Touch; 2, Nature; 3, 
world; 4, of; 5, the; 6, one; 7, makes; 8, whole; 9, kin. 
‘*One touch of Nature makes the whole world kin.”’ 


crotula 


Lurks in the blood of nearly every one. 
speedily cured by purifying the blood with 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


The Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier. 


Hood’s ‘Pills cure Liver Ills; easy to take, easy 


to operate. Especially adapted to 
Cure head- 





It may be 


ache, indigestion, billousness. 25¢c 


DEA as glasses beipeyes. NO PAIN. Whispers heard 


Send to F, Hiseox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y., for Book and Proofs FR 


NESS & HEAD NOISES CUR 


us help when all else 


D. 
fails, 


’s Necessity. 


POND'S 


WILL CURE CUTS, BURNS, 
BRUISES, WOUNDS, SPRAINS, 
SUNBURN, CHAFINGS, IN- 
SECT BITES, ALL PAIN, 
AND INFLAMMATIONS., 





USED INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 


GENUINE IN OUR 
BOTTLES ONLY, BUFF 
WRAPPERS, SEE OUR 
NAME, POND'S EXTRACT 
CO., NEW YORK, 

76 FirtH AVENUE. 


EXTRACT 


USE POND’S EXTRACT OINTMENT FOR PILES. 


Sent by mail on 


“THE BENEDICT” 


©€ **> Only perfect Collar and Cuff Button made.‘ 





receipt of 50 cts. 





eaten y 





eno viry Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around across the button- eno view 
= hole—no wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with 
~arup perfect ease. In gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any 
! sleeve button. 
Sl BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
. Manufactured for the trade by SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
SIDE View. 


ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


SIDE view. 


When you write, please mention THe INnDEPENDENT. 


Could every housewife know 





how much time, trouble and 





iabor is saved and how easy 








cooking is made with a 








t New 


NWOOD 


she would USE NO OTHER, 


For sale in oti prestinent cities re ws by THE WEIB STOVE CO., 
throug England. Taunton, Mass. 











To Create 
A Revolution 


in the household work so that while 
everything is kept clean, there may be 
leisure for social duties, is the aim of 
every housewife. She knows, that to 
obtain the best results in the shorte-t 
time, and to give the linen that special 
whiteness and freshness, only tle 
BEST SOAP must be used. 







arse Now, the soap 

4 PUARANT 

| [PURE aND TO 
CONTAIN NO 
INJURIOUS 

CHEMICALS, 


which has the 





largest sale in 
the world is 


‘Sunlight 
Soap 


2 and so itis fairtopresumethatitisthe ~ 3 


8 Best Soap in the World. 3 
2 At any rate it must be worthy of a : 





fair trial. 
Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson & : Sts., N.Y. 





CORD EDGE 
BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


SKIRT 
BINDING. 


It combines with the well-known durabil- 
ity of all S. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 
bone Edge. 
If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 

Samples showing labels and materials mailed free: 

** Home Dressmaking Made Easy ' a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper of the Ladies Home 
Journal tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 


-HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


GROCERIES. 


Are you going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
price list. Ourspectalties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend of Coffee. We deliver a!l orders in 
this and adjacent cities free. 





Freight prepaid by rail- 


road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 

of New York. 

ful attention. 
CALLANAN & KEMP, 

41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and care- 





Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 


Jur Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 


An entirely new departure in 


JACKETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 


We advise an early attention toall garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
tae preceding one. The new things in col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES Ef MANTEAUX 





30 ©(1378) 





SUN PASTE 
FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 

POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 


“FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





contained in the water, or by filtering, 
which process, altho it removes impuri- 
ties in suspension, fails to act upon those 
which have been dissclved. The produc- 
tion of ozone on a commercial scale has 
given very satisfactory results in cases 
where it has been attempted, and will 
shortly be introduced in several of the 
large cities in Europe. The field is one 
which offers an opportunity for profitable 
invention, and will doubtless, therefore, 
be soon occupied by American inventors. 
The purifying of city waters, altho per- 
haps not required in American to sucha 
large extent as in European cities, yet is 
one which deserves serious consideration 
in not a few localities. The production of 


Commercial Applications of 
Ozone. 


THE disinfecting properties possessed 
by ozone have been more or less general- 
ly known for a number of years, but ow- 
ing to the limited means available for its 
production it has until quite recently 
failed to receive very extensive applica- 
tion. According to a recent paper by M. 
Répin, ozone readily destroys bacteria of 
the various kinds to be found in drinking 
water, together with any organic sub- 
stances which the same may contain, but 
leaving unchanged any’ medicinal prop- 
erties possessed by mineral substances 
in solution, so that the most polluted 
river waters, it is claimed, may be thor- 
oughly sterilized in a manner preferable 
to either boiling, which removes the air 


works is worthy of investigation on the 
part of municipal authorities.— Zhe Elec- 
trical World. 





Southern Pasfi Lompany 


Beg to announce that their Famous 


‘* SUNSET LIMITED ” 
Will be resumed November 9th, 
Leaving NEW ORLEANS SEMI-WEEKLY, on Thurs- 
days and [londays. 


The “SUNSET LIMITED” surpasses in perfection of detail all former achieve- 


~~ 


ments of car building on the Continent and comprises : 
COMPOSITE CAR—Including Bath Room, Barber Shop, Café, Library and Smoking 
Room. ; 


SLEEPERS—Two Drawing Rooms and ten sections. 

COMPARTMENT AND BOUDOIR CAR—This car was especially designed for ladies. 
One half of the car is divided into seven compartments, which can be used singly or 
en suite,each opening upon a narrow passageway. These compartments contain 
two sleeeping berths, a washstand and necessary lavatory fittings. The other half 


of the car is furnished with reclining chairs, library, writing desks and other comforts. 
A lady’s maid is in constant attendance. 


DINERS—Meals served ALA CARTE. The celebrated Shasta Mineral Springs Water is 
served free with all meals on Dining Cars. 

The trains are heated with steam generated by the engine, which is a reproduction of 
the famous ‘‘g99"’ of the ‘‘ Empire State Express." The cars are illuminated with Pintsch 
gas. 

A Special Drawing Room and Compartment Car is now operated SEMI-WEEKLY be- 
tween New York and New Orleans for the accommodation of our California passengers, 
leaving NEW YORK TUESDAYS and SATURDA YS. 

Improved Time and Equipment to MEXICO. Special attention to private car parties. 
Texas, New and Old Mexico, Arizona, California, Hawaiian Islands, 
Japan, China, India, Australia, New Zealand and Around the World. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 

Occidental and Oriental S. S. Co., 

Houston & Texas Central R.R., 

Mexican International R.R., 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway. 
S. F. B. MORSE, G. P. & T. A., New Orleans, La. 
T. H. GOODMAN, G. P. & T. A., San Francisco, Cal. 


For further information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time tables, also lowest 
freight and passage rates, apply to 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A. G. T. M., 
L. H. NUTTING, E. P. A., 
L. J. SPENCE, E. F. A., 
349 Broadway, and 1 Battery Place, 
Washington Building, New York. 


Write for latest advertising novelty. 





“OINOL 
HONG 


Grand Na- 
tional Prize | 
LVauo 
Hal 


of 16,600) 


Francs, at 





Possesses in the highest degree the entire active properties of Peruvian Bark. Endorsed by the 

~ the best — dy for pg AGU x, MALARIA, POORNESS OF THE BLOOD, GENERAL Desusrr est Vinee 
ISEASES; INJY°aSES THE APPETITE, STRENGTHENS THE NERVES, and builds up the entire system. 

Rue Drouet Yew York; E. FOUGERA & CU., 26-30 N. William St. , noes 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 


The Family Wash Blue. ALWAYS RELIABLE. 
For Sale by Grocers. 
O.S. WILTBERGER, 233 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
QUINA-LAROCHE 


The Great French Tonic, 











. . . . . ° 
ozone in connection with existing water- 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


A Conductor on a City Railway 
Car. 


BY GEORGE J. MANSON. 


THE growth of cities, or rather their 
extension into the suburbs, and the com- 
paratively new method of running cars by 
electric power, or the cable system, has 
developed the street-car system enor- 
mously. In New York City alone there 
are about 270 miles of car lines, exclusive 
of the elevated railway, on which about 
2,300 cars are in use during the year. And 
the development of these enterprises in 
all parts of the country has been great, 
not only in the larger cities, but in those 
of the smaller class, the boundaries of 
which have been so extended as to make 
necessary a system of public rapid tran- 
sit. Theservice gives employment to a 
large number of motormen and conduct- 
ors. 

It is much easier to secure the position 
of conductor on one of these street rail- 
way lines than that of motorman. The 
qualifications required of a conductor are 
quite simple, tho they are none the less 
important. The motorman must have a 
knowledge of how the car is run, and 
must know what to do in certain emer- 
gencies. The man who applies for the 
position of conductor fills out a printed 
blank, giving his age, stating whether he 
is married or single, where and how he 
has been employed, for how long, why 
he left the employment, etc. He fur- 
nishes two references as to his character. 
There are no special physical qualifica- 
tions required, except that he must be 
able to see and hear well, and have no 
organic disease. The fact that a man is 
compelled to wear spectacles would not 
of itself exclude him from the service. 
The most important thing of all is the 
man’s character—is he honest? The bet- 
ter his recommendations in this regard 
the stronger is the chance of his securing 
employment. Influential testimonials, 
or personal intercession by some one 
known to the officers of the company 
would, doubtless, have great weight, but 
only so faras the question of the appli- 
cant’s honesty is concerned. 

The conductors, as well as the motor- 
men, are employed by a sub-superintend- 
ent or manager, whose time is pretty 
fully occupied in engaging the men and 
looking after them after they enter the 
service. If the man’s references prove 
to be all right and he possesses the ordi- 
nary physical qualifications, he is at once 
put on a car in charge of an old and 
trusted conductor, whose business it is to 
‘* work himin.”’ 

The duties of a conductor seem simple 
enough, and yet many fail tocomprehend 
them. He must learn how to ring up the 
fares (and be sure that he does ring them 
up), keeping a keen eye on the passen- 
gers as they enter the car, noting where 
they sit so that he will ask the right 
ones for their fare. He is instructed to 
be very careful in ringing for the car to 
stop and to start; if there is a collision or 
an accident of any kind in which the caris 
concerned, to step out promptly on the 
street, learn the facts aboutthe same, se- 
cure the names of one or more witnesses, 
write them down in his memorandum 
book, and report the occurrence to the 
Superintendent. 

The company, of course, keeps a very 
sharp watch on its receipts. It em- 
ploys ‘‘ spotters,’’ both male and female, 
who ride on the cars, watch the conduct- 
ors, and see whether they ring up the 
proper number of fares, which are indi- 
cated on the clock-like dial at the end of 
the car. The fact that a new conductor 
failed once or twice to ring up a fare 
would not necessarily lead to his dis- 
charge from the service. But he would 
be called before the Superintendent, re- 
minded of the fact and told to be more 
careful in the future. Some superin- 
tendents more considerate than 
others, but none of them is so lenient as 
to excuse a man more than once or twice 


are 





for not ringing up fares; some of them 
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will not excuse a maneven once. But if 
aconductor or other employé has got 
into bad habits—is inclined to take too 
many days off—to loaf, drink and neglect 
his work they will call him up, give him 
a good talking to, tell him he is acting 
very foolishly, against his own interests, 
and, if he wishes to remain in the service 
of the company, he had better mend his 
ways. 

If aman has come well recommended 
and shows a genuine desire to do what 
is right, he will generally find no trouble 
in getting along with the company. 

Altho an applicant is not examined as 

to his temper or disposition, that pecul- 
iarity hasa great deal to do with his suc- 
cess asaconductor. He is told that his 
temper will often be put to a severe test, 
but that he must keep it under absolute 
control. Passengers will seek to provoke 
controversies with him, but he must re- 
frain from arguing with them, tho he 
knows they are inthe wrong. He must 
never be impolite to any one; must al- 
ways be willing to give information ina 
respectful manner. In case of a disturb- 
ance in the car he must quietly ask the 
offending party or parties to desist, and 
if they refuse to do so he is to call a po- 
liceman and have them ejected. If a 
passenger threatens to make a complaint 
against him for not being let off at a cer- 
tain street, in regard to the payment of 
fare, or any other question concerning 
the management of the road, he is to 
make a memorandum of the occurrence 
in his notebook, giving his version of the 
fact, securing, if possible, the names of 
one or two passengers as witnesses, and 
report the matter to the office of the com- 
pany. 

Even when a conductor is found to be 
dishonest he is not discharged on the re- 
port of one ‘‘spotter’’; he is watched by 
others, and if they report that he is fail- 
ing to ring up the fares he is discharged. 
A ‘‘spotter’s”’ report reads, substantial- 
ly, that John Jones has failed to ring up 
fares as follows: 1—27, 2—14, 14—12, 
25—I19, etc. The first figure represents 
the date of the month in which the report 
is made, the second the number of fares 
that the conductor failed to ring up ac- 
cording to the observation of the ‘‘ spot- 
ter’’; I—27 means he failed to ring up 
twenty-seven fares onthe first of Jan- 
uary. 

Conductors are paid from $2 to $2.25 a 
day for acertain number of trips. Their 
chances for advancement are not so good 
as those of the motormen, who are ac- 
quainted with the mechanical part of the 
service. Conductors have a chance of 
becoming starters, but there are not many 
starters employed ona rozd. It is prob- 
ably true that many men take up the 
employment as a makeshift because they 
have nothing better todo. The work is 
not very hard, not like that of a day la- 
borer, and the pay is fair. The ambitious 
men who are fitted for something better 
watch their opportunities, and secure 
some other work where there are better 
chances for advancement. One old-time 
conductor on the Third Avenue line, New 
York, left the service to become the sex- 
ton of a large church, and is now worth 
$100,000 or more; but he was not only am- 
bitious but a man of good business ability. 
It is sometimes the case that a conductor 
will change his vocation to that of motor- 
man, gradually get promoted to other po- 
sitions on the road, and, finally (as is the 
case on a large Brooklyn road), become 
General Superintendent of the company. 





With the Cranberry Pickers. 
BY FRANK H. SWEET. 


Cape Cop is associated in our minds 
with visions of plump, delicious cranber- 
ries, even as it was associated in the 
minds of our grandfathers with the whal- 
ing vessels its shores sent to all parts of 
the world. With the advent of Septem- 
ber, the visitor on the famed peninsula 
becomes aware of a subdued excitement 
in the air—a premonition of something 
approaching. Everybody appear: to be 
getting ready, from the small tuddler 
who is obliged to go down steps back- 
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ward, to the old grandfather who hob- 
bles around with a cane. Wagons that 
have been relegated to the corners of 
barnyards and orchards during the sum- 
mer are now brought out and overhauled 
and patched into a semblance of useful- 
ness. Harnesses undergo the same in- 
spection and patching, and gaunt horses 
have an air of mild surprise at being 
turned into a more toothsome field of 
rowan, augmented, perhaps, by an occa- 
sional taste of oats or meal. 

In the houses, the strong, serviceable 
cranberry suits are growing beneath the 
skilful fingers of the women folks. It is 
said that there is no dress or hat just 
like the cranberry suit. It is a concep- 
tion for the occasion, and at no season, 
aside from the cranberry, is it ever seen. 
Even the grand cranberry ball that comes 
off at the season’s close gives no hint, for 
the fair maidens then are arrayed in 
Puritan red or other prevailing shades. 

Broadly speaking, everybody on the 
Cape picks cranberries. It is the one 
great ready money industry. They 
catch fish and dig clams and shoot birds 
and raise vegetables; but this is their liv- 
ing—better or worse, according to their 
ability and diligence. But it is to the 
cranberry picking that the maidens look 
for their new dresses, and the young 
men for their new buggies and sleighs, 
and the heads of the houses for the 
money that is to pay rent or mortgage 
installments, and the housewives for 
some of the hundred and one things that 
housewives are always wanting. 

But the cranberry season is not merely 
a season of money getting. It is a time 
of conviviality and renewal of friend- 
ships, looked forward to even more than 
the great annual fair. People meet their 
acquaintances of the year before, and the 
year before that, and whom they do not 
expect to meet again until they exchange 
greetings across their allotted lines in 
the cranberry swamp at the end of an- 
other twelve months. 

At length the eventful day arrives, 
and everybody who is able to move 
about, and who is old enough intelligent- 
ly to use his or her fingers, clambers 
into wagons or on horseback and sets 
out for the scene of labor and jollity, 
three or six or ten miles away, as it may 
be. At this season all roads on the Cape 
are highways to the cranberry bogs, and 
there is an eccentric and concentrated 
march of teams of all kinds and condi- 
tions, single and double, and laden to 
overtopping with wives and daughters, 
and daughers-in-law and grandchildren, 
all packed in with little or no regard to 
the size of the wagonor their own ccn- 
venience, 

But it does not matter. It is cran- 
berry season, and everybody is happy— 
save, perhaps, the fewdisabled ones left 
at home. Songs and jokes and comments 
are exchanged from team to team; rem- 

iniscences of past seasons are brought 
up by the veterans and compared unfa- 
vorably withthe anticipations of seasons 
to come; impromptu races along the 
sandy roads are indulged in, enlivened 
perceptibly by the jeering small boys of 
competing teams. 

Arrived at the grounds, all is bustle 
and confusion and merry life. The 
‘‘overseer’’ has already ‘‘lined’’ the 
swamp into widths of six feet, and these 
rows are allotted to the newcomers as 
rapidly as may be. A family is soon lost 
sight of in the multitude ot forms crouch- 
ing over their allotments. A grand- 
father picks his way across beside the 
seven-year-old granddaughter of a neigh- 
bor, and is very likely beaten; four 
generations of the same family are per- 
haps working in company, and off yon- 
der, at the end of one of the rows, a baby, 
too young to pick, occupies a seat on a 
comfortable blanket, and laughs and 
crows as she watches the family at work. 
It is a scene that no sketch of the imag- 
ination can picture without being on the 
Spot. 

The fruit is gathered in six-quart meas- 
ures, for which the pickers receive ten 
cents each, and often a nimble-fingered 
child willearn as muchasa man. Un- 
like most ordinary labor, cranberry pick- 
ing does not yield its prizes to strength 
alone. One person will number a hun- 
dred quarts a day, while his apparent 
Superior cannot reach fifty. 

_ Upon some upland in the vicinity there 
'S generally a shade of pine trees, and 
here the dinner is eaten, sturdily and 
with keen appetites, but with time for 
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much hilarity and repartee. And then, 
as dusk approaches, the nondescript 
teams are again brought into requisition, 
and the party moves homeward through 
the sands and shadowy pines to the 
sound, refreshing sleep which is to pre- 
pare them for another day. 


Peace Date, R. I. 
Thinning Pears. 

PEARS always set more fruit than the 
trees can perfect unless accident or frost 
thins the blossoms. If each fruit were 
allowed to stand the crop would be worth- 
less, because there is not plant food 
enough to make a full crop. In most 
kinds of pears there is a natural thin- 
ning out just after blossoming of blossoms 
that failed to be fertilized or were chilled 
immediately after. This is especially 
true of the Bartlett, Duchess and Louise 
Bonne de Jersey. But all these will bear 
additional thinning with great advantage. 
The Bartlett any time after it is half 
grown, if taken from the tree and placed 
in a warm, dark place in contact with 
woolen, will ripen so as to make fairly 
good eating. The portion of the fruit 
left to attain full growth on the tree will 
make a great increase of growth from the 
diversion of sap to a fewer number. The 
Seckel pear almost always overbears. Its 
blossoms are more sure to set than many 
others, and as they come in clusters, the 
fruit will be small and of very little 
worth unless it is vigorously thinned.— 
American Cultivator. 





Macbeth lamp-chimneysare °* 





perfect, besides being made 
of tough glass. 

But you want the one that 
is made for your lamp. Let 


us send you the Index ; free. 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


The Dyspeptic and 


convalescent find in SOMATOSE a 
tasty, easily digested and nourishing 
food. It never palls on the appe- 
tite, and rapidly increases weight. 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, Tonic and Restorative. 


It is a powder made from the most nourishing ele- 
ments of meat, prepared for the nutriment and stimu- 
lus of weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc. 





At druggists, in 2-08., Y,% and 1 1b. tins. 

Also the following combinations, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose- —each containing 10 per 
cent. Somatose. Very convenient and palatable preparations. 

P. lets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
fo psy bee vorm, Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 





Saved My Life. 


it a severe cold, attended 
. Doctors pro- 

i, opeless. Ayer’s 
ral relieved the cough, 
WARD, 





Cherry Pec 
and finally cured me.”’—W. H. 
Quimby ave., Lowell, Mass. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Highest Awards at World’s Fair. 








ST.DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opposite Grace Charch, NEW YORK. 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubies_ its former capacity. The new DINING 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colontal 
Decoration in the country. 

WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Yeah Jacksav-&O 
860 Broadway, Union Sq. & | 8th St. 
MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


Tiles, ADAPTED FOR 


Marbles OPEN FIREPLACES 
Meaoken. WALLS & FLOORS. 
9 


Finest Goods— Makers’ Prices. 


Vn that me.“ 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSATI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 








edy” has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
Yu BALSAM. yi 





BUFFALO L{THIAWATER 


Acid: ‘*1 have frequently used 


with good results in Uric 


DR. THOMAS H. BUCKLER, of Paris (formerly of Baltimore), WATE of Lithia as a Solvent of Uric 


Acid Diathesis, Gout and 


this object I have ordered it to Europe from Coleman 


Rheumatism, and with 


Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithiais in no form so valu- 


able as where it exists in the Carbonate, the form in which it is found in this water.’’ 


Sold by Druggists. Pamphiet free. 


Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 








- For the past 17 i we have enjoyed the 
reputation of selling a superior quality of 


Tea, Baking Powder 
and Spices 


not only inSpringfield and Western Massachu- 
setts but gradually extending to all parts of 
the United States. Weare direct importers of 


Tea from Japan, China and 
India, and our Dinner Sets 
are the best products of the 
English Potteries 

Write for our Price-List and 
Catalogue of Premiums. We 
have Porcelain and Haviland 
China Sets, Waltham Gold 
Watches, High-Grade Bicycles. 
pay freight. 





You canearna Dinner Set ora Bicycle intwo weeks. We 






W. G. BAKER (Department A. I.), Springfield, Mass. 





NORTHROP’S 
STAMPED 
STEEL . . 


CEILINGS. 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for All 


Send for Catalogue. 
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MANY DESIGNS. 


val Buildings 


Give Diagram and Description of the Room for an Estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 49 Cherry St., NEW YORK. 


BOSTON OFFICE; 4 Liberty Square, cor, Water St. 
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SOZODERMA | 
SOADF scust oun 


A sample of Sozopont and SozopeRMA for the 
postage, 3 cents. Hart & Rucker Proprietors, 
New York 





Flower for Winter. 
Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly etter, ptant 


ing, either in. soil, sand or pebbles and water. ay be 
had in bioom by the Holidays, each bulb producing sev- 
eral spikes, the exquisite beauty and fragrance of which 
will surpass everything. To introduce it we will send 
(together with 6i-page Catalogue and sample copy of 
“Mayflower” with two lovely colored plates,) by Mail, 
paid, 2 Fine, Large Bulbs for 10 cents, or 6 for 25¢. 

OUF CATALOGUE, ELEGANTLY ILLUSTRATED, 

ofall kinds of Plants and Bulbs, for Fall Planting and 
Winter Blooming, also new Frutts, Shrubs, etc., is now 
ready, and ua 5 mailed FREE to all whoapply. Choic- 
est Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Bulbs, at 
greatly reduced prices. Write foritatonce Address 


JOM LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, NX. Y. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance 








One number (one week) 10 cenis. 
One month.......... $ 25 | Six months.......... $1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ eg) | eee 3 00 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years to one subscriber...........++++++++ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........+++065 > 
Three years to one subscriber..........ssseeee- 7 00 
Three subscribers one vear each..........+06. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber........ssseeeceees 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each.........000005- 3 50 
Five years to one subscriber........sseeseeees 10 00 


Five subscribers one year each.............6+. 
In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 


10 oc 
Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP.” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT, iS not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, Capable of holding 26 num- 
bers. postpaid. for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made 
on application. Address 


known 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New Yoré City. 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powder. High- 
est of all in leavening strength.—/atest 
United States Government Food Report. 

Royal BAKING PowbEeR Company. New York, 


DTEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Fianos 
all warranted like thei ir new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 


NEW YORK. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


30\.D MEDAL. PARIS EXPOSITION. 1 BBS 
an THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION ewast 


[HE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
"A DOUGLAS SPRAYER. 


Boowetn $9 complete, except barrel. 
i, adapted for spraying 
Green or London rple. 
“a a constant stream. 

THE BEST PAY THE BEST 
Cur book on con SPRAYERS, will give 
infor ; it is 

BREE: ~ & it. 
w. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, CT. 
N Y. CITY CHICAGO. 




















Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when _ inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 

sant of the certain remedy is 
Canfield Dress Shields. the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields ar2 guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Cantield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 


Waist ruined for the 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and insist upon hav- 
Dress 


ing “Canfield 
Shields.” 

* CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


NEW YORK, Trade-Mark on every 
LONDON AND PARIS, Shield. 


CARMEL 
SOAP 


For the Toilet and Bath. 


Made only from Sweet Olive Oil, by a mission ao 
ciety in Palestine, Syria. An absolutely safe soup for 
the nursery. No injurious substances. Recommend. 
ed by phys cians as the purest form of castile soap. 

Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 








A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York City. 


LVF ~ ~ a 





THE INDEPENDENT 
T IS JUST AS EASY, and a heap more 


~MSTRONG & McKELVY 





Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN ° . e 
“Pra Pittsburgh. sensible, to use a little care in the se- 
. Pittsburgh. lection of materials when having paint- 
ANCHOR sans Ij ing done and secure the best result as it is 

ad $ . . 

ECKSTEIN {to take chances and use m:xtures of which 
ATLANTIC ; 
nee yon know nothing. To be sure of getting 
BROOKLYR 

New York. 
nar P I L 
ULSTER 
= ure White Lead 
SOUTHERN ) 

icago. . ° e 
suipman J examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
COLLIER . ° 
Sn Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- 
nspszat (“'*"* | tained by using Nationat. Leap Co.’s brands 
en ences wnon.co | Of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 
. «& .c 

Philadelphia. Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY Cirdial of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM ; designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarued 
cones Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 

sneer’ Buffalo. NATIONAL LEAD (0., 

- Louisville. 1 Broadway, New Yort 


PENS aaa 


26 JOHN ST. HY ST., N.Y. ‘THE BEST MADE. 


ESTERBROOK=S 






TE OC ENE 


Most everything in solid silver— ¥% 
4 Beautiful necessities—exquisite luxu- ¥ 
, ries—The name of Simpson, Hall, Miller @ 
' & Co. guarantees itself. 

Union Square, New-York City, and atin Conn. 


ce EK ee 
Take a Ganbtastion Case of the 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


Reclining Easy Chair o Desk 


ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL, Fromfactory  {F.. 
to family. — : 











CASE CONTAINS ... 


If changessin contents desired, write. 
The Soaps at retail would cost $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . $10.00 
Both if at retail : $20.00 


You get the Premium $ 
gratis. Both e 
AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer explained more fully in THe INDEPENDENT, Sept. 24th. 


Note—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of ex- 
cellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each om ed a faluable premium, and 
we personally know they carry out what they promise.—THE ciliata New Yor 





A. B.&€.L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. MASS 








Special to « The iene ”* Readers. 
If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you a 
14 lb. sample best T imported, 
any kind you may order. 
5 ibs. fine Family Teas on 
ceipt of $2.50 and this “ad.” All 
charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 29. pe. ‘el STREET. 
NEW YORK City. 





Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 


The Genuine Rogers Electro Silver Plate 


NAVARRE FRUIT FORK. 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Artistic Designs. Extensive Line. Serviceable Goods- 


The stock embraces a complete assortment of articles suitable for Weddings, 
Holiday Gifts, and use on all occasions. 


The Original and Genuine Star *% Brand, 


which has been manufactured continually for half a century and made the name of 
Rogers on electro silver plate celebrated, is stamped 


XK ROGERS & BRO., A.I. 





If you wish the best goods, insist upon having those bearing the above trade- 


Every art’cle is guaranteed. Manufactured exclusively by 


ROGERS & BROTHERS, 


mark. 





October 8, 1896 





Use any test you like 
and you will find the 


Caligraph 
_ 4 Typewriter 
Superior 


to 









every 


other 


New Catalogue and pamphlets may be had on 
application 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 








237 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 











NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


THIS Cloth is of Bleached 

Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 
34 inches wide, firmly quilted 
together. Its utility in the fam- 
ily is obvious. All physicians 
and obstetric lecturers recom- 
mend it for bed pads. It is 
easily washed. Alli the lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses in 
every city sell it by the yard. 

Samples Furnished free on 
Application by 


Excelsior Quilting Co., 
Laight and Varick Streets New York. 








Neat and light for one horse. Remember 
we make 15 styles of Carriages. Our new 
catalog is free to all inquirers. We have 


built a reputation for fine work. 


THE RICHLAND BUGGY CO.. 
MANSFIELD, O. 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co.. 
New York. 


Denver. 
BOARD. 2 

@ ay i] 

THE RANDOLPH, fi.20“wWacnhewn, Uc. 


A respectable boarding house. References exchange‘ od. 


Boston. Chicago. Cleveland 


San Francisco. 


DSeVVEVVVVEVSVSVVVVVtSESEVUssse 


i. 








| Waterbury, Conn. No. 16 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 





Tue Inogrevnane Peess ¢¢ AND 43 Goto Sreeer Near Fucron Sreeer. 





